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PREFACE. 

The greater nnm.'ber of the speeches inoluded in the 
present Tolume were delivered in the House of 
Lords. There were many others deliyered else- 
where, and on special occasionB, which I would 
gladly have puhlished, but I have been unable to 
do so owing to the imperfect nature of the reports 
at my disposal. This is the more to be regretted 
because some of the latter were carefully prepared, 
whereas the former were, with few exceptions, ex- 
tempore in the strictest and most literal meaning 
of the term, delivered, that is to say, without pre- 
meditation, for the Archbishop seldom spoke in the 
House of Lords except in answer to some direct 
appeal to himself or to his order, or in reply to some 
attack upon the Church. 

When, for instance, Lord Shaftesbury appealed to 
the Bench of Bishops to support the bill for the total 
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suppression of vivisection, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, as he then was, after waiting to see 
whether any other prelate would respond to the 
appeal, rose to state the reasons for his inability to 
give an unqualified assent to the bill. He had been 
staying shortly before in a house with Sir Spencer 
Wells, and had been greatly impressed with the 
account he had received from him of successful 
operations by which many lives had been saved, 
and which would have been impossible but for 
experiments on living animals conducted under 
chloroform. In the face of such evidence as this ho 
felt himself unable to support a bill for the total 
abolition of vivisection, although he was in favour, 
strongly in favour, of a bill forbidding the practice 
except under Government control and with the use 
of ana)sthetics. 

For this speech he was violently attacked, and 
roundly abused. Every post brought him letters, 
anonymous and otherwise, denouncing his speech 
and himself in terms which could not have been 
stronger had he voted for vivisection pure and 
simple. One anti-vivisectionist actually wrote to 
him in 1883, when he was suffering from a very 
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painful illness, which seemed almost certain to ter- 
minate fatally, " Thank God, you are now suffering 
some of the torments to which you would have de- 
voted dumb animals, and will shortly, with God's 
mercy, suffer still greater ones.'* 

Intemperate as such language is, it is but little 
more so than the abuse to which he was subjected 
in consequence of his speech on the subject of 
temperance, a speech which was generally mis- 
understood and generally misquoted. I have, 
therefore, included several speeches and one letter 
on this subject, in order that his attitude towards 
the question of temperance may be clearly under- 
stood. He himself, in a letter to the Times, ex- 
plained both what he had and what he had not said 
on that occasion, but inasmuch as this explanation 
seems to me unnecessary when the words them- 
selves are correctly given and given with their 
context, I have left the speech to speak for itself. 

It may not be without interest to note that while 
these speeches were delivered without preparation 
and without premeditation, on one occasion a care- 
fully prepared speech was never delivered. It was 
on a bill relating to Ireland upon which he hud 
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been urged to speak by Lord Plunket. The bill 
was favourably received in the House of Lords, 
and, seeing that that was so, he refrained from 
speaking on the ground that " a fighting speech " 
would certainly produce opposition, if not there, 
yet in the House of Commons. 

The other speeches require no comment from me. 
Whereas the volume opens with the first speech 
delivered in the House of Lords as Bishop of Peter- 
borough, it closes with the last speech delivered 
there as Archbishop of York. Indeed, it was while 
attending a committee on Children's Life Insurance 
that he was seized with the attack of influenza from 

which he died. 

C. S. M. 
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IRISH CHURCH BILL. 

HonsB OF LoBDS, JuNB 15th, 1869. 

MY Lords, — In rising to address your lordsliips, I do so 
with feelings of the very deepest anxiety and with 
unfeigned diffidence, owing to my having become so 
recently a member of your lordships' House and my 
natural fear, in taking part in so great a discussion as 
this, that I may by some careless word of mine rather 
damage than advance the cause which I seek to support. 
Still there is one great encouragement I feel — it is a 
thought that has been present in my mind all through 
the debate — that is that I have the privilege of addressing 
an assembly in which freedom of speech is still permitted 
to its members. I have heard much, my lords, eiuce I have 
had the honour of being a member of your lordships' 
House, and I have read something about the antiquated 
prejudices which still haunt it, but which are not to bo 
found in the other House; but among those antiquated 
prejudices I rejoice to see that your lordships still retain 
the notion that a deliberative assembly should be allowed 
to deliberate. I have no fear, my lords, at least upon this 
point, that if the remarks which I venture to make should be 
distasteful to some of your lordships I shall be at least free 
to make them. I am reminded that your political education 
is imperfect, but I am glad to find that you have not yet 

B 



2 IRISH CHURCH BILL. 

adopted the most recent form of parliamentary cloture, 
which simply consists in howling down the person who 
takes the unpopular side in a debate. 

I have no intention of detaining your lordships at any 
length on some of the very minor issues that have been 
raised in this controversy, and the less so because I am 
ready to admit that on those points all the strength of the 
argument lies with the supporters of this measure. I am 
free to confess that I cannot regard this bill as a proposal 
to violate the Coronation Oath. The Coronation Oath 
seems to me to be the seal of a compact between two par- 
ties, and I cannot understand how, because one of the 
parties appeals to the divine judgment to punish a breach 
of the compact, both parties may not agree to an alteration, 
of the compact. 

In the second place, I cannot regard this measure as a 
violation of the Act of Union. I regard the Act of Union, 
^s a treaty not merely between two Legislatures, the 
members of which may be, and for the most part are, 
no longer in existence, but as a compact between two 
nations which still exist, and which have a right to 
modify the terms of the treaty mutually agreed on 
between them. 

Neither can I regard this measure as an attack on 
private property. I cannot but entirely accept the dis- 
tinction drawn by the noble and learned lord (Lord 
Romilly) last night between corporate and private pro- 
perty. I cannot regard the property of the Irish Church 
as private property, because it seems to land me in this 
absurdity — that it would be a matter of entire indifference 
what were the numbers of the Irish Church, whether large 
or small, and that if, instead of seven hundred thousand 
they were seventy thousand or seven thousand, they would 
Btill have a right to the same amount. I therefore 
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IRISU CHURCH BILL. 3 

Willingly accept the noble and learned lord's distinction 
between corporate and private property. But I go 
further ; I not only accept that distinction, but I insist 
upon it as the very ground on which I entreat your 
lordships to be very cautious how the property of the 
Irish Church is dealt with. It is quite true that cor- 
porate property is different from private property. It is 
not private property; neither, on the other hand, is it 
absolutely and simply public property, in the same sense 
as property derived from the taxation of the country. 
Corporate property is partly private and partly public — 
public in its uses and in the conditions on which it is held, 
and private as regards the persons who are interested 
in it. 

This is the reason why it appears to me to be very 
perilous to meddle with corporate property, because, in 
its public character, it invites attack, and by its partly 
private character endangers all private property if the 
conditions on which the corporation holds its property 
be unjustly or unfairly dealt with. And for this reason 
you will always observe in history that corporate pro- 
perty is the first to be attacked in all great democratic 
revolutions. Especially is this so in the case of ecclesias- 
tical corporate property, not merely because ecclesiastical 
corporations for the most part are very wealthy and at the 
same time very weak, but because it is especially easy to 
find a flaw in their titles. Keligious corporations charged 
with the religious culture of a nation, or of any part of a 
nation, are always easy of attack because they must always 
more or less fail, and it can therefore be always alleged 
that they have failed in the performance of their duty. 
Therefore I say that ecclesiastical property is always the 
first to be assailed in revolutions. Revolutions commence 
with sacrilege and go on to communism^ or, to put it in 
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the more gentle and euphemistic language of the day, 
revolutions begin with the Church and go on to the land. 

For these reasons, and not because the property of the 
Irish Church is not corporate property, I would ask you 
to guard it with special jealousy from any attack which 
may be made upon it. 

But, passing from these minor issues in the controversy, 
I do feel that there are larger and deeper questions at 
stake than these. I believe that the great question of 
justice or injustice really underlies the whole of this ques- 
tion. I believe, my lords, that far below these merely 
superficial questions of ascendency or sentimental griev- 
ance, or the badge of conquest — I do believe that deep 
in the English heart lies this great thought above all 
others — that the Irish Church is an injustice, therefore it 
must be done away with. I desire to meet this plea fairly 
and fully, and I desire to say for myself, so lately a member 
of that Church — and speaking, as I believe I do, for every 
member of that Church — that we re-echo the words the 
Prime Minister used with reference to this bill, and we 
say that if the Irish Church be less than justice, then in 
God's name let it perish. 

The three great issues that have been raised in this 
debate, so far as I have been able to follow it, have been — 
first of all, that this is a question of justice ; secondly, 
that it is a question of policy ; and thirdly, that it is in 
accordance with the verdict of the nation. With all 
respect, I venture to join issue upon every one of these 
three pleas. I say distinctly that justice does not demand 
this measure, that policy does not require it, and that the 
verdict of the country has not only not gone in its favour, 
but that, on the contrary, the measure in the greater part of 
its details seems to me to be in direct and flagrant contra- 
diction to the verdict of the country. 
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In arguing these three pleas I shall endeavour to con- 
sider each of them by itself and separately, for I feel that 
much of the confusion which has heen imported into the 
discussion of this measure is due to the fact that they 
have not been kept distinct, but have been confounded 
and mixed to suit the varying exigencies of argument. 
We are told, for instance, tbut the Irish Church is a 
grievous injustice, because it possesses property that was 
wrongfully taken from the Roman Catholics. But when 
ve try to answer the argument by showing that this 
property was never in the possession of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and appeal to the ancient history of 
the Irish Church to prove it, we are told, " What is 
the use of this reference to old doctrinal history? It 
does not matter in the least whether the Irish Church 
was Protestant or not in the days of St. Patrick, at the 
present moment it is a mischief and a nuisance, and there 
can be no pacification of Ireland till we get rid of it." 

When we turn to the argument of policy, and endea- 
vour to show that the sweeping away the Irish Church 
will not pacify Ireland, and that it will dissatisfy one 
part of the Irish nation without satisfying the other, 
what is the answer? "Oh, we never thought, we never 
dreamt that this measure would pacify Ireland — we are 
quite aware that it will not ; but we must clear our 
own consciences. It is a high question of justice — Ficit 
justitta mat calam !" Lastly, when we maintain that this 
is neither a measure of justice nor a measure of potlcy, we 
are told that there is a good deal to be said on that side 
of the question, but that the time for saying it has gone 
hy, that the verdict of the country has been given, and we 
had better submit ourBe'.ves to the will of the nation. 

I will not attempt to imitate that mode of argument, 
but will take each plea separately. In the first place. 
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then, as to the plea that the Irish Church is an injustice, 
the arguments used in its support are simply two — one 
the great argument of religious equality, and the other 
the argument that the Irish Church is the Church of the 
minority. 

Now, my lords, as I understand the argument in respect 
to absolute religious equality, it is this — that the con- 
ferring by the State upon one sect in the country of any- 
special favour or privilege over other sects is an injustice, 
inasmuch as no one sect is more entitled to endowment or 
privilege than another, and that us special favour is con- 
ferred upon the Irish Church it is a violation of the prin- 
ciple of religious equality. It is no reply, I admit, to say- 
that this principle of religious equality applies equally to 
England. 

It is perfectly clear that it does apply equally to Eng- 
land as to Ireland, and none the less so because we may- 
be prepared to perpetrate injustice in England because 
we are strong and Dissent is weak, but will not venture to 
do it in Ireland because we are weak there, and those who 
differ from us are strong. It is, in fact, convenient now to 
tell us that the principle applies to the English as well as 
to the Irish Church, but I may remark that it was not 
quite so convenient to say so last October. I distinctly 
admit that if the favour shown to any sect be shown for 
the sake of that sect, and that alone, there is a manifest 
injustice in the endowment of that sect in preference to 
others. But I deny that this is the principle of religious 
establishments at all. The endowment given to the sect, 
my lords, is not given for the benefit of the sect, but for 
the benefit of the State. It is not with a view to make 
the sect richer, but to make the State religious. The 
privilege and the wealth that come to the sect are not the 
object, but the accident of the endowment. The object of 
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endowment is that, as the State has an army to contend 
against its enemies without, so it should have an army to 
contend against the enemies within — ^in, ignorance, and 
crime — ^and when the State selects any one sect in pre- 
ference to another, it is because that sect is bettor qualified 
than other sects to do the work which the State wants to 
have done. 

If that be so, it seems to me that there is no more 
injustice in the State contracting, if I may use the ex- 
pression, with an ecclesiastical firm to do its duty of reli- 
gious teaching than there is in the State contracting with a 
secular firm to do any secular work which it may require. 
In both cases there is inequality consequent upon the act, 
but in neither is there injustice, because it appears to me 
that to treat equally things that are unequal is not justice, 
but the very greatest injustice. The question, therefore, 
whether injustice is done to one sect by the establishment 
of another resolves itself into this further question. Is the 
sect selected better fitted to do the work of the country 
than the other ? Or, in other words, in order to have reli- 
gious equality you must have equulity of religions. What 
I would ask, then, is. Are those two rival sects in Ire- 
land equally fitted for the work the State has to do ? 

Your lordships need not fear that I shall enter upon a 
theological discussion. I am quite aware that the modern 
theory of the State is that it should have no religion — a 
theory to which I am almost a convert after perusing some 
of the details of this bill, which goes very near to assuring 
iiie that, whether a State may have a religion or not, it may 
occasionally forget that it has a conscience. The question 
as between these two sects is decided by the bill which I 
bold, and beyond the limits of which I shall not travel. 
Why is it that we are not discussing this evening a bill 
for " levelling up '* instead of one for " levelling down " P 
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Why are we not discussing that which I venture to say- 
would be the most statesmanlike mode of dealing witli the 
question ? We have heard from the supporters of the bill 
again and again that the reason is that neither the English 
nor the Scotch people will tolerate the endowment, as they 
call it, of Popery. What is that but in other words to 
say that the English and Scotch people are so deeply con- 
vinced of the inequality of these two religions that, whilst 
they could endure the disendowment of the one nothing 
would induce them to listen to a proposal for the endow- 
ment of the other ? Why, the bill itself is founded upon 
the principle of the inequality of the two religions, and so 
far from being true that it has been attempted to defend 
the Irish Church by the " No Popery " cry, my belief is 
that it is at this moment about to be destroyed in 
obedience to that very cry. 

I go further, and say that this bill enacts the most 
flagrant religious inequality, because if it passes and 
the Irish Church is disestablished and disendowed, the 
next thing the Roman Catholics will say to you upon 
the principle of religious equality will be, " In England 
and in Scotland the religion of the majority of the people 
is established and endowed, and in Ireland the religion of 
the majority is neither established nor endowed ; how can 
you call that religious equality P ** What would be the 
necessary result of such a demand as that ? Would it not 
be that you would come face to face with the very same 
diflSculty in England, and to meet that demand for reli- 
gious equality you would need either to level up or to level 
down — ^ther to establish and endow the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, or disestablish and disendow the Church in 
England? I say, therefore, that the bill establishes a 
principle of religious inequality of the most glaring kind. 

The next plea is this, that the Irish Church is a great 
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injustice, because the funds whicli should be the property 
of the whole nation^ — a* national State fund — are the pro- 
perty only of a minority. "Well, if that be so, why not 
endow the majority ? If the minority are in wrongful 
possession of the property, why not hand it over to the 
majority at once P Do noble lords suppose that until they 
have done this the majority will really be satisfied P One 
noble and learned lord (Lord Penzance), who spoke to- 
night with a candour which, if I may be allowed to say 
so, did him high honour, distinctly expressed the opinion 
— which I respectfully submit to the attention of the 
Government — that the majority in Ireland will not be 
satisfied, and will not have justice, until this is done. 

But I respectfully deny the position that the funds of the 
majority of the nation are in the possession of the minority. 
I deny that the Church of the minority possesses funds 
which ever did belong to the majority. I do not believe 
that one shilling of tithe-rent charge, or that one acre of 
glebe land in Ireland, ever belonged to the Church of the 
majority. Tithe was paid for the first time within the 
Pale after the Synod of Cashel, when the Church of Ire- 
land was the Church of the Anglican minority, and the 
Ulster glebes were given to the Protestants of Ulster at a 
time when it was distinctly known that the Protestant 
Church was the Church of the minority. 

My lords, I contend that the Church of the minority, 
standing on the land of the minority, teaching the faith 
of the minority, paid by the minority, is not guilty of 
that misappropriation of the funds of the majority with 
which it is charged. If I may venture to detain your 
lordships upon a question closely connected with this, 
I would ask you how it comes to pass that the greater 
part of the land of Ireland is in possession of the minority 
of the people. Because, your lordships may depend upon 
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it, that that lies at the root of everything. How comes 
it to pass, I ask, that the great majority of the landlords 
of Ireland are Protestants ? For the simple reason, which, 
however, I have not heard alluded to in this debate, that 
the majority of the Irish people — the Celtic population 
of Ireland — took the losing side in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in the great struggle between 
Protestant England and the Catholic League of Europe. 

That was a life-and-death struggle for the religious 
liberty and freedom of England and of Europe, and, un- 
happily for themselves, the Celtic population sided with 
the Catholic sovereigns against their own. The battle was 
fought out between England and the Catholic League in the 
terrible manner in which such battles were fought in those 
days. On the one hand there were the Penal Laws — those 
infernal Penal Laws, as I will join in calling them, which 
now excite our indignation — but be it remembered that it 
was by those detestable Penal Laws that the England of 
those days fought the bulls of Popes which encouraged 
the assassination of princes. The Penal Laws were not, 
as some noble lords seem to suppose, established for the 
defence of the Church of Ireland. They were passed by 
English statesmen in defence of English rule in Ireland, 
and they would have been passed by the Parliaments of 
those days with equal harshness and severity, whatever 
had been the religion of the Celtic population, if only 
that population had risen against the English rule. It 
was not in defence of the Church, but in defence of Eng- 
lish rule that those detestable laws were passed. 

Well, then, how stands the case ? At the time of the 
rebellion England conti seated large estates belonging to 
the Celtic rebels. On nine-tenths of those estates Eng- 
land planted laymen ; on the remaining tenth she planted 
AngHcan pastors. Now, I ask this one question, " Was 
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thfl confiscation of the land of the rebel in Ireland just or 
unjust?" If it was unjust, then undo it all. If, in the 
name of justioe, you are to trace back so far the roots of 
tluDgs in Irish history, if you are to make your resolutions 
in the sacred name of justice, then in the name of that 
jostice give back to the descendants of those owners the 
confiscated estates that you took from them. But do not 
mock them — for it is mocking them — by telling them 
that Protestant ascendency is an evil thing. 

And then, how do you propose to deal with it P By 
telling them " Tour land is divided into nine-tenths and 
one-teuth — the nine-tenths in the hands of the Protestant 
landlords and the one-tenth in the hands of the Protestant 
clergy — and we propose to satisfy your demands for jus- 
tice by ousting from the land the one proprietor who is 
the moat popular, most constantly resident and least 
ofiensive, while we retain, in all the bitter injustice of 
their original tenure, the proprietors who are the most 
detested, and whose possessions you most covet." Do 
your lordshipa imagine that the Irish people will be 
satisfied with that? Do you forget that you have to deal 
with the most quick-witted people in Europe— people 
whose eyes are intently fixed on this question — and do you 
think that they will feel other than the most bitter disap- 
pointment when you tell them that you are about to tear 
down the hateful flag of Protestant ascendency, and they 
find that you only tear oS a single corner of it, or about 
the fortieth part of the whole P 

The Irish peasant has already given his answer to your 
offer of pacification : your pacification consists in refusing 
him the land, which he does want, and giving him the 
destruction of the Church, which he does not : the Irish 
peasant writes his answer — and a terrible answer it is, 
an answer which, I am sorry to say, English atatesuiuu 
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in past times have taught the Irisli peasant to give — that 
murder and outrage are a necessary stimulant to the con* 
sciences of English statesmen. You tell him that you are 
doing that which will satisfy him, and he writes his answer 
in that dread handwriting which it needs no Daniel to inter- 
pret, and which so often makes English statesmen tremble, 
and in that answer he tells you that he will be satisfied 
with nothing else than the possession of the land, which I 
do the members of her Majesty's Government the justice 
to believe they have no intention to give. 

Thus, my lords, I fear I have very imperfectly, and at 
greater length than I intended, put before you the question 
of religious equality, and the possession of the land in 
Ireland by a minority and the Church of a minority, and 
I venture to think I have shown that there is not that 
violent injustice either in the existence of the Irish 
Church or its possession of property of which we have 
heard so much. 

Next comes the great question of policy. We are told 
that this is a measure of high State policy, and that it is 
absolutely necessary for the pacification of Ireland. My 
lords, I believe that I am doing the Irish Church no more 
than justice when I say that, if you could satisfy them of 
that, they would be willing — just as they believe their 
claims to be— to sacrifice them all, in order to obtain 
peace for that unhappy and distracted country. But is 
this really a measure of sound policy, and how should we 
judge the policy of any measure affecting Ireland P 

Surely such a measure ought to be just, ought to be 
healing, ought to be a civilising measure. Let us try 
this measure by its effect upon those three Irelands — for 
there are three — with which you have to deal. The noble 
earl who introduced this question last evening (Earl 
Granville) asked the question, " Should we not deal with 
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Ireland as we would be done byp" Had I bad the 
honour of following the noble earl I should have asked, 
as I now ask, " Which Ireland do you mean P " There is 
the Ireland of the North and the Ireland of the South. 
These are two and very different Irelands. But according 
to my reckoning, there are three. There is a Protestant 
Ireland ; there are the Roman Catholic peasantry of Ire- 
land ; and there is, distinct from both — a nation within a 
nation, owning a separate allegiance — the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. These are the three parties for whom you 
propose to carry a measure of great State policy. 

But, in the first place, how will this measure affect the 
Irish Protestants and Irish Protestantism P — for I do that 
justice to her Majesty's Government that I believe they 
do not desire anything that would be for the real injury of 
Protestantism in Ireland. No Liberal Government, indeed, 
could possibly desire it. A Liberal Government and Pro- 
testantism ought to be natural allies. Surely, at least, 
the alliance between Liberalism and Protestantism is 
more natural than an alliance between Liberalism and 
Ultramontanism. 

Now, let us consider the effect of this measure of 
policy on the feelings of Irish Protestants. Will it 
have a healing effect upon them P My lords, the Irish 
Protestants are at this moment giving you their answer, 
as the Irish peasants gave theirs, each after his own 
fashion. The Irish Protestants tell you that this mea- 
sure, done at the time it has been done, and with the 
words by which it was accompanied, has sunk deep into 
their hearts with a bitter and exasperating sense of 
wrong which centuries will not efface. It is not only, 
in their judgment at least, a harsh and bitter measure, 
but it has been accompanied by harsh and cruel words. 
One member of her Majesty's Government has thought 
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it decent and consistent with his duty to tell those Irish 
Protestants, in the hour of their dismay and suJBEering, 
when they are reeling under a blow inflicted by the hund 
of England upon our most faithful and loyal fellow- 
subjects — I say, one member of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has thought it decent and becoming to tell us, " We 
have offended a clique, but we have conciliated a nation/* 

My lords, these words will rankle long in the hearts of 
these people. They say that, though they have been ever 
the faithful and devoted servants of England, and staunchly 
upheld the authority of this country at a time when she 
sorely needed it, you are now about to cast them o£E without 
even a kind word of gratitude for old deeds of service and 
faithful and devoted loyalty. They are sorely and natu- 
rally irritated. They tell you you have effectually 
repealed the Union by this measure. Although you may 
not have violated the Union by it, it repeals the Union by 
turning every Unionist into a Repealer without turning 
a single Repealer into a Unionist. That is the utterance 
of the Protestants of Ireland ; and of course it is highly 
improper, it is very wrong indeed, for them to speak in 
this very unbecoming way. It is very unnatural that they 
who believe, rightly or wrongly, that you are taking their 
religious endowments from them, should speak words 
which savour somewhat in their anger of disaffection. 
At the same time we are told it is the most natural, 
proper, and righteous thing for the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, who believe that you took the religious endow- 
ments from them three himdred years ago, to refuse to be 
loyal until you give those endowments back. 

Well, my lords, this is the effect of this measure at this 
moment in the minds of the Protestants of Ireland. But 
we are told this is but a passing and momentary irritation, 
aud that after a while the Protestants of Ireland will be 
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filled with the deepest gratitude to her Majesty's Govern- 
ment for the favour which has been bestowed on them and 
their faith. We are told in words full of all manner of 
glowing metaphor of the wonderful benefit this bill is to 
bestow on Ireland. We are told we are assisting at some- 
thing like a launch of the Irish Church, and not its wreck, 
and that a number of affectionate, faithful, and earnest 
volunteers are engaged in knocking away the shore to lot 
the ship out upon the open sea. 

Foremost among those volunteer shipwrights are some 
members of the English Church, admirable vicars and 
other dignitaries, all full of a generous anxiety to bestow 
on their reverend brethren in Ireland that measure of 
apostolic poverty which they show no particular affection 
for themselves. My lords, if these most reverend and very 
reverend clergymen and gentlemen, who are so generou>ly 
exhorting the Irish clergy to swallow, even without a 
wry face, the potion prepared for them by her Majesty's 
Government, will have the kindness to do what nurses do 
to children, and just take the least sip of the potion, 
their views on the subject, I cannot help thinking, may 
undergo some change. 

But we must treat more seriously this argument of apos- 
tolic poverty, and the power of the voluntary principle, in 
the case of the Protestants of Ireland. We are asked, 
when we dread the consequences of this measure, ** Have 
we lost our faith in Christianity, and are we going to 
insult the Protestants of Ireland by saying that their 
Church will not survive, even when it is disestablished 
and disendowed?" We are reminded also of what is 
rather a truism — that an establishment is not its endow- 
ments. Of course it is not — not any more than a man is 
iis purse ; but to deprive a man of his purse may have 
an uncomfortable and unpleasant effect, not only on his 
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moral but on his spiritual nature. This argument of 
apostolic poverty has this peculiarity, and that is that, 
often as I have heard it used by laymen of the clergy, 
I have never heard a layman who remembered that the 
flocks of the Apostles were as poor as the Apostles them- 
selves. What is so conducive to the spirituality of the 
clergyman may be equally conducive to the spirituality of 
the layman. 

We are told that Christianity in the first three cen- 
turies succeeded admirably without endowments, and 
we are asked why it does not do so at the present day ? 
But Christianity succeeded admirably in the first three 
centuries without printing-presses and telegraphs — why, 
then, does it not do so now ? Suppose this were a bill 
to deprive the Irish clergy for the future of the privilege 
of printing or reading books ; and when they complained 
of the injustice they were told that the Apostles conquered 
the world without a printing-press or a steam-engine P 
The argument is as good in the one case as in the other, 
and the answer is, That Christianity having obtfdned 
the great fruit of its victories over the world, there 
is no wisdom or sense in asking her to surrender those 
fruits in order to begin afresh and fight the battle over 
again. 

We are reminded that Christianity is divine. It is 
divine, and for this very reason — because I believe it to 
be a divine gift, given, like all divine gifts, upon its own 
conditions — I fear for the nation that rejects this divine 
gift or docs it dishonour. If the union between Church 
and State be really the highest ordeal of the existence .of 
Christianity in the world — and it remains to be proved 
that it is not — if this were part of the intention of the 
divine Founder, then the separation of Church and State 
places each upon a lower level and in a worse condition 
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for tteir respective works in God's world than eacli would 
occupy if united together. 

Then I am reminded that the Protestants of Ireland 
are wealthy, and that it insults them to suppose that 
they will not support their Church on the voluntary 
system. But who is it that tells us that the Protestant 
landlords are wealthy and will be able to provide minis- 
trations for their poorer teaantry P On the back of this 
bill stxmds the name of the distinguislied statesman (Mr. 
Bright) who tells us it is his wish that we may remove 
these Protestant landlords from Ireland and replace them 
by Boman Catholic tenantry. I say that it is impossible 
that these two things are compatible. Does that distin- 
guished statesman imagine we can believe that these two 
things are compatible ? If ho does, I can only say — and 
I will quote his own words — that then, " without the pre- 
yious degradation of being made a bishop — at least such a 
bishop as is made in these degenerate days,'' he must 
have an infinite fund of faith in the credulity of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

And now let me ask how this question will work 
socially. Her Majesty's Government appear to have 
immense confidence in the force of the voluntary principle 
in the minds of the Protestant landlords, and yet it is a 
strange thing that they cannot trust the Prot<?8tant land- 
lords to provide for the lunatics, and the deaf, and the 
mutes. We all know that there are men who will relieve 
temporal distress when they will not relieve spiritual 
distress, and yet we are to believe that the Protestant 
landlords, so deep is their love for their faith, will be most 
willing to provide for the spiritual needs of the poor 
labotirers on their estates, and utterly imwilling to provide 
for their temporal needs. 

But, supposing this measure is carried^ what will be its 
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real social effect? It will be one of two things. The 
landlord is to be obliged to provide for himself under 
this bill religions ministrations, while he continues to 
pay the whole rent-charge which he xmdertook npon 
the faith of having religious ministration provided. 
Now, what will he do in this case ? Possibly he may 
provide himself with a chaplain — he may have a tame 
Levite about his house. But when he gets dissatisfied 
with the ministrations of that humble spiritual servant, 
or grudges the cost of his keep, he will come to England, 
where he would find those ministrations furnished with- 
out any cost whatever — so that the direct effect of this 
measure would be to promote absenteeism. On the other 
hand, if he remain on his estate his direct interest is to 
increase the number of the Protestant tenantry on his 
estate — ^because every fresh one lessens the btirden of 
supporting these spiritual ministrations, and thus, if the 
landlord remains, it leads to religious evictions, and this 
by way of pacifying Ireland ! 

What character will the Protestantism of Ireland 
assume under this measure P What will be the quality 
of the religious ministrations ? I was very much struck 
with an anecdote, told with great eloquence by the present 
Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone), on that memorable tour 
of his through Lancashire — a story which he told more 
than once, and which he seemed to consider of great im- 
portance. I cannot vouch for its truth — I mean no im- 
putation whatever upon the veracity, or even on the careful 
accuracy, of the Prime Minister ; I merely guard myself, 
because I am aware that the truth of the story — which, 
no doubt, was supplied to him — has been questioned. But 
so far as my argument goes, the truth or error of the story 
is altogether immaterial. 

The story was, that there was a certain clergyman in the 
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North of Ireland whose parishioners insisted on placing 
Orange flags on his church, in opposition to his wishes and 
against his protest. The Prime Minister said, ** There 
you see what the Protestant Establishment produced." 
Yes ; it produced a clergyman who, because he was 
estabb'shed and endowed, was more liberal and more 
tolerant, and was enabled to be more liberal and tolerant 
than certain members of his flock. 

But what is the effect which this measure will have P 
It rewards this clergjrman — ^this supposititious clergyman, 
we will say — ^for his loyalty and his tolerance, by proceed- 
ing to disestablish and disendow him ; and then, to make 
him entirely dependent on a rery intolerant flock — who 
are represented as using his church as a place for religious 
and party emblems — you make him dependent on them 
for his daily l»'ead. This is to convert the future 
clergjrmen of Ireland into fanatics, almost in spite of 
themselves, and as the price of their daily food. How 
many itinerant lecturers of a political kind does the Prime 
Minister think will be found in Ireland five years after the 
passing of this measure P The absolute necessity which 
this will impose on each clergyman, of gathering the 
sheep out of his neighbour's fold if he is to have any 
fleece at all, would be likely to promote anything but 
amity and concord. So much for the eflect of the measure 
upon Protestants. 

What is to be the effect of it upon the Roman Catholic 
peasant ? You impoverish the people by removing the 
Protestant landlord, and you remove that elevating and 
civilising influence exercised by the more highly-edu- 
eated Protestant clergy — and thus you leave the Roman 
Catholic peasant in Ireland to sink down into deeper 
darkness. 

Then^ aa regards the Roman Catholic priesthood of 
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Ireland : I have not a word of disrespect to speak of them, 
and if I had, it is not in this place that I should speak it, 
but in their presence. I speak, as far as possible, of the 
Koman Catholic priesthood as I should speak of the 
priesthood of our own Church. Destroy the Irish Church 
Establishment to please the Boman Catholic priest, and 
— ^human nature is human nature still — there may be a 
feeling of gratified rivalry in his mind ; but the Roman 
Catholic priest firmly believes that the property you are 
taking from the Established Church, but which you refuse 
to give him, is his. He believes the rights of his Church 
to be indefeasible — Nullum tempua occurrit Eccl€8i(B, In 
the name of religious equality — the very name which 
he utterly abhors, and which is utterly unknown to the 
genius and history of his Church — you take property 
which ho believes to belong to his Church, and divert it 
to other purposes, and then you profess to expect that he 
will be satisfied ! 

Then, as to the land and education questions which 
now disturb Ireland: you must necessarily have the 
Roman Catholic priest against you. The Roman Catholic 
priest is a peasant by birth, and — to his honour be it 
said — remains a peasant in his sympathies, which are 
with the peasantry in this matter of land ; and, there- 
fore, bribe him as you may — and it seems to me a very 
coarse bribe — with the destruction of the Church, yet 
you will find him true to the last on this question of 
land, and you will not secure him as an ally in dealing 
with this question. Then, as to the question of education. 
An alliance between the Ultramontanists and a Liberal 
Government on this question is quite impossible. You 
will have increased the fanaticism of all these religious 
sects, you will have set them still more strongly against 
each other, you will find that you have not produced 
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paradisiacal amity by compelling a resort to paradisiacal 
BcantineBS of dress, and you will find that these various 
bodies will not strike up eternal friendship when they find 
that you have despoiled each of them in turn. 

It is a sad thing to see that the minds of English states- 
men seem still to move in the same sad unhappy groove 
in matters that relate to Ireland : their principle seems to 
consist only in successive confiscations. England confis- 
cated the property of Ireland at the bidding of a Pope at 
a time when the inhabitants of that country were desig- 
nated by the King as the " beastly Irish." The policy of 
confiscation was again carried out during the reign of the 
Stuarts and of Cromwell, and now in the reign of Victoria, 
the last device for regulating Irish affairs, to be found in 
the repertory of English statesmen, is another confiscation, 
but, my lords, with this difPerence — that whereas in those 
days England confiscated the property of the disloyal, and 
rewarded the loyal, in these days she proceeds ta mend 
matters by confiscating the property of the loyal to reward 
the disloyal. 

If I may still venture, for a short time, to trespass on 
your lordships' attention, I would ask one question more. 
I would ask whether this measure — unjust and impolitic 
as I believe it to be — does really satisfy the verdict of the 
nation. We are told that this measure is imperatively 
demanded by the verdict of the nation. I think I may 
take some exception to this phrase, "verdict of the 
nation," as applied to the decision at the hustings. It 
seems to me that the duty of the voters at the hustings is 
not to pass laws, but to choose legislators. It is, in my 
opinion, rather tending in a revolutionary direction to talk 
of the hasty and impassioned verdict at the hustings as 
the deliberate verdict of the nation. I should rather call it 
the empanelling of the jury which is to give the verdict. 
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Then, my lords, I miglit take further objection to tlus 
verdict on the ground of the arts by which it has been 
obtained. Speaking of matters which are within my 
own knowledge, I do not hesitate to say that in the 
whole history of fiction there has been nothing to equal 
the persistent — I might say the malignant — exaggerations 
that have been circulated through England for years past 
with respect to the Irish Church. I believe the minds of 
the people have been poisoned and influenced by these 
representations, and exception may fairly be taken to a 
verdict obtained by such means as these. But I am 
willing, for one, to accept the verdict of the nation, when 
that verdict has been completely and distinctly ascer- 
tained. Nay, more, I should be one of the first to im- 
plore your lordships to carry that verdict out in this bilL 

Now, my lords, the verdict of the nation was given on 
four issues — on disestablishment, on partial disendow- 
ment, on absolute impartiality as regards all religions, 
and on large generosity and kindness in dealing with the 
Irish Church. As regards disestablishment, I distinctly 
recognise the fact that the nation has pronounced — and, 
I believe, irrevocably pronounced — for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. Much as I grieve and lament 
the fact, I have no wish to affect ignorance of it; but if 
I were an Irish clergyman, in the present state of relation 
between the Government and the Irish Church, that circum- 
stance would not greatly distress me, because it seems to me 
that the Irish Church has reached that point when the State 
has become irreconcilably hostile to the Church, and it is 
for her profit and credit that she should be relieved from 
that which, once a source of strength and honour to both, 
is hereafter to be looked upon as a cause of weakness and 
distress. I cannot say that, as an Irish Churchman, I 
should feel sorry for such a result. I should not like to 
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see the freedom, or rather the want of freedom, of the Irish 
Church left in the hands of a Government consistiDg of 
men, however honourable, pious, and religious, who had yet 
declared themselves implacably hostile to that Establish- 
ment. 

But what was the verdict of the nation that was taken 
on the question of disendowment ? I will venture to 
make use of one quotation, and but one. It is from the 
speech of the noble duke who, I believe, is the very last 
man to shrink from the force of any words which he may 
have used (the Duke of Argyll). Speaking on the 29th 
of June last year, the noble duke said : — 

'* There is a g^reat distinction between disendowment and disestablish- 
ment, and it was not without a set purpose and deliberate and careful 
intention that the word * disendowment * was avoided, and * disestablish- 
ment ' was inserted in the resolution. That course was adopted for the 
yery good reason that, as far as I know, no human being proposes to 
dlBenaow the Established Church altogether. . . . Nobody has ever 
proposed to deprive the Church of endowments derived from private 
Denefactions. £ut more than this. Under the scheme sketched by Mr. 
Gladstone the Church is to be left in possession of the churches and 
parsonagfee and of some land adjacent, so that it could not in perfect 
strictness be said that the Church under that scheme is to be wholly 
deprived of its endowments. Besides, it is at the option and discretion 
of Ptoliament to what extent disendowment shall go. . . . Therefore, 
those members of the House of Commons who voted for that resolution 
are perfectly free to vote for any sort of compromise in respect to the 
endonrment of the Church." 

From this language it was clear that members of the 
House of Commons were perfectly free to vote for any 
sort of compromise in respect of the endowments of the 
Church. I hope your lordships will bear in mind the 
e£Eect of these words — especially so far as they relate to 
the question of disendowment. On this issue the verdict 
of the nation was taken, and when persons read declara- 
tions like this and others conceived in the same spirit, 
they believed that what was intended was not disendow- 
ment but only partial disendowment. I must reject a 
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compromise carried out in a manner so different from that 
which such promises led us to expect. 

How was this question dealt with in the other House of 
Parliament P Every attempt to obtain the slightest benefit 
for the Church — every attempt to get anything beyond 
vested interests, which are not endowments at all — ^was 
met with the expression of kindly disposition, ending in a 
positive refusal. The answer was, " We should be very 
glad to do this if we could do it, but it would be against 
the principle of the bill, which goes to total disendow- 
ment.*' Again, my lords, when a small recognition was 
asked for servants whom this bill dismisses at a moment's 
notice — when requests of this kind were made, even by 
members who were supporting the bill — there was the 
same reply, ** We should be glad to do it, but the prin- 
ciple of the bill is against it." 

I confess, my lords, that when I remember these things, 
I feel some doubt in respect of the admirable advice given 
last night by the most reverend Primate. I have not the 
least doubt as to the wisdom of his Grace in suggesting 
the amendments to which he referred, but I have con- 
siderable doubt as to whether there is any chance of our 
inducing the Government to accede to those amendments, 
when I find that, in direct contradiction to the verdict of 
the nation, amendments moved in the other House were 
rejected, not on the ground of any unkindly feelings, but 
on the ground that they were against the principle of the 
bill. 

My lords, there was another point on which that ver- 
dict was taken. When this question was before the 
country, the country was told that the Irish Church should 
receive "gracious and generous" treatment — that was, 
that the treatment should be equitable and indulgent. 
But, my lords, the measure which on the hustings was 
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described as ''gracious and generous'' has since been 
described in "another place" by a member of the 
Government as " harsh, sweeping, and severe." Again 
and again, I believe, the nation was told that the measure 
was to be '' gracious and generous ; " but that description 
of it has been repudiated by a member of the Cabinet, 
who has said, " Government does not affect to be generous ; 
it could not be generous with other men's money." On 
the hustings the Government said, "We mean to be 
generous; we intend to be kind." In the other House 
they have said, " We do not affect to be generous ; we do 
not intend to be indulgent." I ask whether it would be 
possible to put in words a more distinct and emphatic 
contradiction of the verdict of the country. 

Time does not admit of my going through all the harsh 
and cruel — ^I believe unintentionally harsh and cruel — 
details of the bill. There is the way in which the clergy 
are treated in respect of the glebe houses and lands. It 
is alleged that the money which they spent on the glebe 
houses they were compelled to spend by a law of the Church. 
That is an error. They were not compelled to spend that 
money by a law of the Church, nor could the laity compel 
them to spend it. The matter was one between the bishops 
and the clergy. Again, under this bill the Church Com- 
missioners will obtain money for the repair of glebe houses 
which they cannot apply to that purpose. Then there is 
a deduction for a tax which the clergy paid to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, but that tax went towards small 
benefices and the repair of churches. There is generosity ! 

But I shall not weary your lordships by going through 
details which, should the bill ever go into committee, I 
shall have occasion to bring before your lordships in 
regular order. I may, however, observe that the bill is 
iiarsh and cruel in those provisions by which rectors. 
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curates, and Church Commissioners will be brought into 
triangular entanglement. It deals harshly with the 
curates in respect of their prospects of preferment. 
It deals harshly with vergers and other persons now 
employed in the churches, but who may be turned out 
without a moment's notice. It pinches something here, 
and extracts something there in a shabby and niggardly 
way. 

In the magnificent peroration to the speech by which 
this bill was introduced in the other House — a pero- 
ration which must still ring in the ears of those who 
heard it — its distinguished author spoke of the spectacle 
which England would present to the civilised world when 
she came to perform this magnanimous act of justice and 
penitence. What a magnanimous sight ! The first thing 
that this magnanimous British nation does in the per- 
formance of this act of justice and penitence is to put 
into her pocket the annual sum she has been in the habit 
of paying to Maynooth, and to compensate Maynooth o^t 
of the funds of the Irish Church. The Presbyterian, 
members for Scotland, while joining in this exercise of 
magnanimity, forgot that horror of Popery which was so 
largely relied on and so loudly expressed at the last elec- 
tions in Scotland. They have changed their mind, on the 
theory that a bribe to Popery is nothing if preceded by 
plunder of the Protestant Episcopacy. Putting two sins 
together they make one good action. 

Throughout its provisions this bill is characterised by 
a hard and niggardly spirit. I am surprised by the injus- 
tice and impolicy of the measure, but I am still more 
astonished at its intense shabbiness. It is a small and 
pitiful bill. It is not worthy of a great nation. This great 
nation in its act of magnanimity and penitence has done 
the talking, but has put the sackcloth and ashes on the 
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Irisli GliiiTcIiy and made the fasting bo performed by tbe 
poor yergers and organists. I object to this change alto- 
gether, but if it was to be made, there could have been a 
more statesmanlike and generous mode of making it. 

My lords, there is one other point on which the verdict 
of the nation was distinctly taken. It was stated to the 
country that, in dealing with this subject, there should 
be perfect impartiality. It was written as it were in 
letters of iron that the principle of religious equality 
would be perfectly carried out. I ask your lordships to 
consider whether in dealing with Maynooth and in dealing 
with the Irish Church there has been real impartiality P 
I believe there has not been ; I believe that the mode in 
which they have been dealt with is far from being im- 
partial. 

There is another matter of great importance. It was 
promised that with the funds of the Irish Church there 
should be no endowments, no payments to the ministers 
of another religion, no provision for the religious teaching 
of persons of another faith. It appears to me that 
the bill is in direct contradiction of the pledge, be- 
cause it proceeds to give the surplus to lunatics, deaf 
mutes, and other fit recipients of a nation's charity. The 
Prime Minister said in " another place " that the deaf 
mutes wotdd get 'Hraining and instruction." I now ask 
whether this " training and instruction " for deaf mutes 
—which, of course, they are to receive in educational esta- 
blishments — ^is to be religious training and instruction, 
because if it is to be irreligious, I venture to say there 
will be no desire for it. 

The Irish people, being only imperfectly civilised, 
and haying some barbarous prejudices in favour of reli- 
gion^ are not anxious for that boon of purely atheistical 
education which some persons are desirous of having 
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generally adopted in this more civilised and less barbar- 
ously prejudiced country, England. But if the training 
and instruction of those deaf mutes is to be religious^ 
it will be given by the priests. Then, my lords, I want 
to know how you are to deal with these institutions. 
Where there is religious instruction there must be 
chapels and ministers for giving that religious instruc- 
tion. I want to know how these chapels and ministers 
are to be maintained without a money payment — that is 
to say, without applying the surplus funds of the Irisb 
Church towards the payment of ministers and for the 
teaching of religion. It seems to me, therefore, that this 
bill, by proposing to appropriate these funds to religious 
teaching, violates the verdict of the nation, and that 
having in its preamble declared that nothing shall be 
given to religious instruction, it does proceed to apply the 
surplus funds of the Irish Church to the purposes of reli- 
gious instruction. 

And now, my lords, I have to conclude an address which 
I am certain has extended to an exceedingly wearisome 
length, and I cannot suflBciently thank your lordships 
for the very generous kindness and patience with which 
you have listened to roe. I am afraid that what I had 
to say was unacceptable to many of your lordships, and to 
those noble lords I must especially tender my thanks for 
the courtesy they have extended to me. 

My lords, I have but one or two more words to say. I 
will say but a few words, my lords, about the menaces and 
the warnings — the mixed menaces and warnings — which 
have been addressed to your lordships* House by many 
without, and so far at least as warning is concerned, by 
some within. My lords, I myself have been told that I 
should be very heedful of the way in which I may vote 
on this question, because none may say what will be the 
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consequences to your lordships' House — to your lordships* 
order, and to the great interests of the country — of the 
Yote you are about to give. My lords, as far as menaces 
go, I do not think that it is necessary that I should say 
one word by way of inducing your lordships — even if I 
could hope to induce you to do anything by words of mine 
— ^to resist those menaces. I believe that not merely the 
spirit of your lordships, but your lordships' high sense of 
the duty you owe to the country, woxild lead you to resist 
any such intolerant and overbearing menaces as those 
which have been uttered towards you. I believe that if 
any one of your lordships were capable of yielding to 
those menaces you would be poseessed of sufficient intel- 
ligence to know how utterly useless any such humiliation 
would be in the way of prolonging your lordships' exist- 
ence as an institution — ^because it would be exactly the 
case of those who, for the sake of preserving life, lose all 
that makes life worth living for — it would be an abnega- 
tion of all your lordships' duties for the purpose of pre- 
serving those powers which a few years hence would be 
taken from you. 

Your lordships would then be standing in this position 
in the face of the roused and angry democracy of the 
country, with which you have been so loudly menaced 
out of doors, and so gently and tenderly warned within. 
You would then be standing in the face of that fierce 
and angry democracy with these words on your lips : 
" Spare us, we entreat and beseech you ! Spare us to 
live a little longer as an order is all that we saik — so 
that we may play at being statesmen, that we may sit 
upon red benches in a gilded house, and afEect and pretend 
to guide the destinies of a nation and play at legislation. 
Spare us, for this reason — that we are utterly contemp- 
tible, and that we are entirely contented with our ignoble 
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position ! Spare ns, for this reason — that we have never 
failed in any case of danger to spare ourselves I Spare 
us, because we have lost the power to hurt anyone ! Spare 
us, because we have now become the mere subservient 
tools in the hands of the minister of the day — ^the mere 
armorial bearings on the seal that he may take in his hands 
to stamp any deed however foolish and however mis« 
chievous ! " 

My lords, I do not believe that there is a peer in 
your lordships' Ilouse, or anyone who is worthy of 
finding a place in it, who could use such language or 
think such thoughts, and therefore I will put aside all 
the menaces to which I have referred. For myself and 
as regards my own vote, if I were to allow myself to give 
a thought to consequences, much might be said as to the 
consequences of your lordships' vote, to your lordships' 
House, and to the Church which I so dearly love, and I, 
a young member of your lordships' House, fully under- 
stand the gravity of the course I am about to adopt, and 
the serious consequences iSiat may attach to that vote ; 
but, on the other hand, I feel that I have no choice in the 
matter — that I dare not allow myself a choice as to the 
vote that I must give upon this measure. 

My lords, I hear a great deal about the verdict of 
the nation on this question, but, without presuming to 
judge the conscience or the wisdom of others, and speak- 
ing wholly and entirely for myself, I desire to remember 
— and I cannot help remembering — this, that there are 
other and more distant verdicts than the verdict even 
of this nation, and of this moment, which we must 
everyone of us face at one time or another, and which 
I myself am thinking of while I am speaking and in 
determining upon the vote I am about to give. There 
is the verdict of the English nation in its calmer hours— 
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when it may have recoyered from its fear and its panic, 
and when it may be disposed to judge those who too 
hastily yielded to its passions ; there is the verdict of 
after history, which we are making even as we speak 
and act in this place, and which is hereafter to judge us 
for our speeches and for our deeds ; and, my lords, there is 
that other more solemn and more awful verdict which we 
shall have to face ; and I feel that I shall be then judged 
not for the consequences of my having made a mistake, 
but for the spirit in which I have acted, and for the pur- 
poses with which I have acted. And, my lords, as I think 
of the hour in which I must face that verdict I dare not 
— I cannot — I must not — and I will not — vote for this 
most unhappy, this most ill-tried, this most ill-omened 
measure that now lies on the table of your lordships' 
House, 
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Petbbbobouqh Dioobsah CoNFEBSsrcBy OcroBSB 14th, 1886. 

REVEREND Brethren of the Clergy, Brethren of 
• the Laity, — Once more we meet in our Diocesan 
Conference for mutual counsel and co-operation. Once 
more we gather together, not to legislate for the diocese, 
but to consider how, under our existing laws and constitu- 
tions, we may best discharge the duties of our great trust 
as members of the National Church. Once more, too, 
we find that if our assembly lacks the keener interest 
that attaches to legislation, yet that the ever varying cir- 
cumstances of our times, the new duties, or new methods 
of performing old duties, that are ever arising round us 
afford abundant scope for new thought and fresh discus- 
sion. Each year as it has come round has brought us its 
own subjects of interest, and often of novel and unex- 
pected interest, and we have returned to our respective 
duties strengthened for their better performance by the 
counsel we have taken with each other. And certainly 
this year's programme for our conference is no exception 
to this rule. Our subjects for discussion lack neither 
interest nor importance. The retirement of the clergy 
and of the bishops, the spiritual condition of the masses 
to whom the clergy are to minister, the maintenance of 
our National Church, the sad depreciation of clerical 
incomes, the home and foreign missions of the Church — 
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these form a large and important list of subjects for dis- 
cussion, and under ordinary circumstances it would have 
been ray duty as your president to touch briefly on each 
of these, setting before you what seemed to be its salient 
points, or at least those points on which I felt that I 
most needed to know your opinions and to be helped by 
your advice. 

I say, imder ordinary circumstances and in ordinary 
times, this would have been once more my duty. But 
these are not ordinary times, nor do we meet under ordi- 
nary circumstances. We meet not only in the midst of 
the excitement and the turmoil of one of the fiercest 
political contests that ever divided or distracted this 
country, but in the very centre and crisis of what has 
been truly described as the widest and deepest political 
revolution that we have known for the last two centuries. 
The centre of political power, and therefore the motive 
power, in large measure not only of the political but of 
the social life, of this great nation has suddenly shifted ; 
it has passed completely and for ever from the hands 
which have held it for nearly two generations to other 
and as yet untried possessors. Now, whether that change 
be the unmixed good or the unmixed evil that different 
persons are proclaiming it to be, or whether it be, as I 
believe, neither all good nor yet all evil, but just of that 
mixed nature which marks all human life and all humaa 
history, one thing, at least, is clear — ^namely, that it closely 
concerns and most profoundly affects every one of the 
institutions of this country. For it is clear that such a 
change at once and necessarily places every one of our 
institutions on its trial. The new electors have the right 
to say, and, what is more, it is their duty to say, of every 
one of these, " We have not created this ; we have hitherto 
had no share in, no responsibility for, its existence or 
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its management ; now we have both, and if we would be 
faithful to our new trust as citizens we must examine 
them each and all, in order to mend or end them according 
to our judgment and our conscience." Every such great 
change, then, as that we are now witnessing, is in truth 
a fire which must " try every man's work/' Whether it 
will in this case consume only the wood, hay, and stubble, 
or bum up more precious things than they, remains to be 
seen, but that it will burn on and on until it has done its 
divinely appointed work is absolutely certain. 

And this, which is true of every institution, is true in 
an especial degree as regards that institution which is so 
closely entwined and interlaced with every one of the 
others, which touches so nearly and at so many points the 
political, the social, the religious life of jthe nation — an 
institution which, from the prominent position it occupies 
and the far-reaching influence it exerts, must be either a 
great national good or a great national evil — the National 
Church of England as by law established. We of that 
Church, then, have no right to complain if the new elec- 
torate sharply questions its right to existence. We have 
no right to complain if, instead of this questioning being 
delayed, as some suggest, it should be made the first and 
ibremost question to be dealt with by the new electorate. 
Nor have we any right to complain if those who regard 
that institution as useless or mischievous should earnestly 
press their views upon the electorate ; it is not only their 
right, but, from their point of view, their duty to do so. 
All that we have the right to expect from them is that in 
80 doing they shall deal truthfully with facts and fairly 
and honestly with persons. Whether they are doing so 
just now is a matter on which they and we hold different 
opinions. Clearly, then, whether we like it or no, whether 
our adversaries wish it or no^ the mere force of circum- 
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fitanceSy the mere necessary pressure and influence of poli- 
tical and social change, is forcing into prominence the great 
questions involved in the maintenance of the National 
Church. You will then, I venture to think, pardon me 
if on this occasion I depart from our usual custom, 
and if, instead of dealing with each one of these Church 
questions which appear upon our agenda paper, I deal 
with one and one only, and yet one which really touches 
and embraces all the others — namely, " What are the new 
duties or difficulties, if any, what the new hopes or fears, 
which the revolution of 1885 brings with it for the mem- 
bers of the National Church P " 

Now if, as regards the future of the Church, I were to 
say what seems to be just now the correct thing and the 
popular and pleasant thing to say, I should say of this, as 
of every other institution in the country, I have no anxiety 
whatever as to the results of the recent political change. 
I should say that none of these could possibly be inju- 
riously affected in any way, because they are now com- 
mitted to the hands of the people, and that I have 
<< unlimited trust in the wisdom of the English people." 
I cannot say this, however, because I do not think it. To 
say that one has unlimited faith in the wisdom of the Eng- 
lish people is only another way of saying that the wisdom 
of the English people is imlimited ; that their decisions 
will always be unerringly wise, their actions unfailingly 
just, their judgment never hurried by impulse, warped 
by prejudice, clouded by passion, or misled by evil coun- 
sellors. 

Well, I do not believe this of any people under the 
sun. I hold that nations, which are only collections 
of individuals, are, like individuals, liable to impulses, 
influences, temptations, which often obscure judgment 
and distort from right action. I hold that nations may, 
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as they have done in times past and will do to the end of 
time, often do things which they live to regret with a 
vain and late repentance when passion has subsided and 
calmer and better-informed judgment has taken its place. 
Besides, I have an old-fashioned habit of dissecting cant 
phrases by asking those who use them to define their 
terms, and in this case I ask those who demand my 
acceptance of their new formula to define the word people. 

It means, I presume, or it ought to mean, not this or that 
section of the people, but the entire nation, or, to put it 
practically at this moment, the entire EDglish electorate. 
Well, before I say that I have unlimited trust in the 
wisdom of the English electorate it is, I hope, not disre- 
spectful to ask. What does the English electorate say of 
itself ? I turn to the electorate, and I see that it is divided 
into large and contending sections, each of whom loudly 
proclaims its deep distrust of the others. If I listen to 
one set of politicians and their followers I hear that their 
opponents are utterly without patriotism, principle, or 
common sense, and if I turn to those so described they 
tell me precisely the same things of their accusers ; and 
if I put both these declarations together I am driven to 
the conclusion that there is not an ounce of sense or 
patriotism or honesty in the whole electorate, and yet I 
am to have implicit trust in this electorate, I am told by 
A. deeply to distrust B. I am told by B. to have no 
confidence in C. I am solemnly warned by C. against 
listening to D., and so on through all the letters ; and 
then I am told to repose unlimited confidence in the entire 
alphabet. I am puzzled. 

But does the word people mean, not the whole nation, 
but the majority of the nation? Then I ask. Why am 
I to place unlimited confidence in a majority? Are 
majorities always in the right? Have they never in 
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times past been in tl^e wrong P Have minorities never 
been in the right P Is it so in private life P Are the 
majority of each man's acquaintance here persons in whom 
he reposes unlimited confidence, and, if not, why must it 
be so in public life P For my part, I am unable to trust 
implicitly in the purifying and elevating influences of the 
multiplication table, or to believe in the infallibility of 
the odd man. I cannot say that if of a given number of 
persons — say one thousand — five hundred and one think 
one way and four hundred and ninety -nine the other way, 
that the five hundred and one must therefore necessarily 
be right and the four hundred and ninety-nine necessarily 
wrong. 

I hold that there may be as much unwisdom and, 
what is more, as much injustice and tyranny where the 
many govern the few as where the few govern the many ; 
and further, that if there be such tyranny it is the more 
hopeless and the more universally present tyranny of the 
two. I hold that there may be a civium ardor prava juheri' 
Hum as well as the vuUus instant is tyranni. I do not hold, 
therefore, that it is the duty of statesmen simply to shout 
with the largest crowd, or, as it has been more elegantly 
phrased of late, " to be always a little in advance of each 
popular movement " — a rule of action which, if the dis- 
tinguished author of it had been living in Jerusalem on 
the first Good Friday in the history of Christendom, must 
have made him the first to cry, " Not this man, but 
Barabbas." I do not hold it to be the sole duty of states- 
men simply to ascertain public opinion and then to give 
effect to it, because I believe that we shall all have one 
day .to answer for all our actions before a tribunal whose 
decisions are not likely to be framed with much regard 
for public opinion. 

Or does this phrase, '' the people," mean, what in the 
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mouths of many who are now using it it does mean, 
"Trust implicitly the new electorate/' "Believe in the 
absolute wisdom of the wage-earning classes of Oreat 
Britain " P I ask again, Why P Are they wiser, better, 
more calm- judging than all the restP and if not, why am 
I to trust them more than any other class P Observe, I 
am not saying they are less worthy of trust. I do not 
think so. I only ask why they should be so much more 
so that I should trust them implicitly above all other men P 
If you ask me what I really think of these new electors I 
can say, and say truly, that I think them no worse and 
no better than the rest, having their full average share 
with the rest of honesty and justice and intelligence, and 
that therefore I expect that, as a class, and a class in pos- 
session of power, they will display, like all other classes, 
the merits and the defects of their order. They will have 
their class aspirations, class interests, class prejudices, class 
temptations, just like other men, and they will act, as 
other classes have done, with '^parying wisdom and justice 
according as they do or do not rise to a higher level of 
citizenship than that of the class and the class only. And 
this much more I will say for them, and that sincerely, 
that I have far more trust in their honesty and justice 
than I have in the honesty and justice of many who are 
just now posing as their only true friends and advisers. 
King Demos has come of age and is being crowned. I 
believe him to be a youthful monarch of much promise, 
with the best intentions, generous in the main, kindly and 
honest. But I see him, like other youthful monarchs, 
already surrounded by a crowd of fawning and flattering 
courtiers, offering for their own ends to indulge all his 
desires, to minister to all his passions, and assuring him, 
as courtiers have done before, that he is the best, the 
wisest, ilie noblest of all monarchs. Nay, I see his court 
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already so fully completed that he is provided even with 
court chaplains as cringing and obsequious as court chap- 
lains have been of old, and who are just now busy prepar- 
ing for his use a new edition of the old Church catechism 
in which he shall read that his duty to his neighbour is to 
covet and desire other men's goods, and not to keep his 
tongue from lying. As I see all this, as I see how history 
repeats itself, as I see how the flattery of a multitude may 
be as base and as depraving as the flattery of a monarch, as 
I see how many and how pernicious are the influences to 
which the people are now being subjected — a people whom 
one who knew them well because he loved them well and 
whom they loved and trusted as perhaps they have never 
loved or trusted any other man, the great and good Lord 
Shaftesbury, described as ''impressionable and easily 
led " — ^I cannot say that I repose unlimited confidence in 
the wisdom of the working classes of this country, and I 
am not altogether without anxiety when I see them sud- 
denly called on to decide great and difficult social and 
political problems which we are told "have baffled for 
ages the wisdom of philosophers and statesmen." 

On the other hand, I do not think — I am far from think- 
ing — that the working classes of this country are largely 
hostile to the Church, or are likely to cast their solid vote 
against her. I know how many of our working men are 
not only attached but intelligent Churchmen, knowing 
perfectly well why they are so, and in no way disposed to 
see the Church they love stripped of all her possessions, 
including those gifts which they themselves have so largely 
and so self-denyingly bestowed upon her, or to see them- 
selves deprived of their inherited rights as English citizens 
in the English Church. I know, too, how many there are 
who, though not of her fold, bear her no such hate as 
that attributed to them, and have no desire to see her 
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impoverished and her great work crippled and hindered for 
years to come at the bidding of any political party in the 
State ; and I am persuaded that this will be seen when- 
ever this question comes, as it must ultimately come, 
before the constituencies as a single issue. 

When the question for each voter will be, not, " Shall I 
vote for this or that candidate although he is in favour of 
disestablishment P " but, ** Shall I vote for him because he 
is in favour of it P " and when they know, as they do not 
yet know, what disestablishment and disendowment really 
mean, what they mean not merely for the parson and the 
Church, but for themselves and their children — when that 
time comes I expect that it will disappoint many hopes and 
some fears that fill men's minds at present. And not only 
then, but now, do I look for help for the Church from the 
working classes. I look for their help now in a most im- 
portant branch of Church defence, I mean Church reform. 
I fully believe and hope that their advent to electoral 
power may help forward more than one reform that I and 
others have vainly striven for heretofore, and I am neither 
ashamed nor afraid, in the presence of this assembly, to 
say that I for one am glad to be able to plead for the 
reform of abuses in the Church with those who have no 
pecuniary nor class interest in maintaining them, and 
who only know them by the spiritual injury and moral 
offence they are and have long been to themselves. 

Be this, however, as it may, it is before the new elec- 
torat/C that the Church of England is now arraigned, and 
before it she has to plead her cause. What, then, in the 
view of this fact, is our present duty P In the first 

PLACE, IT IS CLEARLY OUR DUTY NOT TO SUFFER JUDGMENT 

TO GO BY DEFAULT. If OUT cuemies are busy everywhere 
stating their case against us, stating it persistently, ably, 
plausibly, then we must as persistently, and I venture to 
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think as persuasively and as ably, state our case in reply. 
We can no longer remain indifferent to these attacks 
in the belief, in which I myself long shared, that the best 
defence of the Church was her work ; in the confidence 
that the English people would never suffer the confis- 
cation of revenues which were so manifestly being used 
more and more for the highest and best interests of the 
nation ; in the belief that the long and noble history of 
the Church, the record of all the services she has rendered 
lo, and the gifts she has bestowed upon, the nation in 
times past, and is rendering and bestowing now — services 
and gifts which make it far more true to say we have a 
Church-made and a Church-paid State than that we have 
a State-paid and State-made Church — might have suffi- 
ciently pleaded for her against those whose cry is, " Down 
with her to the ground ! " We should have remembered 
that, as regards the past, gratitude is but a feeble force as 
against religious rivalries and political ambitions in the 
present, while as to the success of her labours we should 
have remembered that it is just this very fact which so 
whets the eager impatience of her assailants. They see 
plainly enough how rapid has been her growth, how large 
her successes in the cause of Christianity, and all those 
who hate that cause, and they are many, and all those 
who, though they do not hate it, cannot endure that the 
strengthening of it should indirectly strengthen an insti- 
tution that they detest, know well that their time for 
injuring her is short, that give her but a few years of 
progress such as she has made in recent years, and she 
may afford to smile at her adversaries, and that, there- 
fore, it is "now or never" with them, and what they do 
they must do quickly if at all. 

For these reasons I am compelled to come to the 
conclusion that Church defence in one form or another 
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has become the plain and imperative duty of all Church- 
men. We are assured, indeed, on high authority, that 
disestablishment '4ies in the courses of the dim and 
distant future/' It may be so, but assuredly the com- 
mencement of the struggle which is to decide that great 
question lies in the near and immediate present. We 
cannot any longer stand by and see the ground on which 
our Church rests undermined before our eyes in all direc- 
tions, and trains laid which even in the distant future are 
to bring her battlements to the ground. We can no longer 
listen in silence to accusations which we believe to be 
imjust, statements of history and of fact which we believe 
to be absurdly false, assertions of principles which we hold 
to be perilously imsound, and practical proposals which 
we regard as simply iniquitous, all largely spread abroad 
among the people without denial or refutation from us. 

The time has come, then, at last when we must unite in 
the task of defending our Church from these attacks, and 
we have at least this to thank our adversaries for, that 
they have at last roused and united us for that task almost 
as one man, and they may find, therefore, that the result 
of their at last plain and naked statement of all that they 
propose to do to us may have been just a little premature ; 
that it may not only have roused and united apathetic 
Churchmen, but have shocked the conscience and religious 
feeling of many who are not Churchmen, and that the 
Church, thus fairly brought to bay, may not prove so easy 
a prey as they have flattered themselves it would. 

At any rate, we are, with a few insignificant exceptions^ 
agreed that Churchmen must now defend their Church. 
And when we engage in this work of Church defence we 
have, I think, gained one great advantage from the change 
in the tribunal before which we are to plead. That change 
has greatly cleared and simplified the issues to be tried. 
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The audiences to whom we are now to address ourselves 
will not be greatly swayed by some of the older argu- 
ments, pro or con^ which were once in such vogue in this 
controversy. They will not trouble themselves with argu- 
ments for an Establishment culled from the Old Testament^ 
or arguments for the voluntary system drawn from the 
New, with which rival controversialists used to pelt each 
other in days gone by ; nor will they, I think, be deeply 
moved even by any high abstract theory of national recog- 
nition of religion, or as to what does or does not constitute 
a Christian State. 

The considerations which I am persuaded will in- 
fluence their decision, which are already influencing it, 
will be just two — broad, simple, easily intelligible. 
They are justice and utility. They will ask these 
two questions and no others: — First, is it just and fair 
that there should be in this country an established and 
endowed Church P Second, what use is it to us and 
the nation, what the better are we for it, and what shall 
we gain or lose by its removal P These two questions — 
that of right and wrong, and that of profit and loss — are 
the two which we shall be called upon to answer before 
our new rulers. Well, we Churchmen shrink from neither 
issue — nay, we rejoice that it is on these two issues our 
cause is to be tried. For it is precisely in these two we 
believe its strength to lie. 

We believe that we can show, and easily show, the 
working classes that it is not just for the State to seize on 
property which it did not give, and which was never given 
to it ; that it is not just to confiscate every single shilling 
ever given for the endowment of the Church by pious 
donors — from the thane or the burgher of a thousand 
years ago down to the mechanic and artisan of yesterday ; 
that it is not just to evict, without compensatioui a tenant 
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(if, as is alleged, the Church has all along been only the 
tenant of the nation), a tenant of such long standing, a 
tenant that has expended within the present century many 
millions of money in improving the landlord's property ; 
that it is not just to seize upon the churches which 
Churchmen have built, rebuilt, and restored at a cost of 
some thirty millions within the last forty years, and 
reckon them up among the assets of the great Church 
bankruptcy sale, which the nation is asked to carry out ; 
that it is not just to deprive the poor of their right to free 
religion and free entrance into their own parish church. I 
think we have a case here on grounds of justice and equity 
that is worth stating, and we mean to state it. 

And as regards the question of profit and loss, the ques- 
tion whether the nation, wlicther the working classes, will 
gain or lose most by disestablishment and disendowment, 
here, too, our case is strong. On the one side of the 
account we place a certain sum of money, greatly exag- 
gerated in amount, greatly to be discounted, not only by 
payment of life interests, but by the heavy cost of provid- 
ing State education to replace those voluntary schools 
which Churchmen will be no longer able to maintain, and 
by the building everywhere of Board schoolrooms to re- 
place those now owned by Church managers, which they 
are not going in that case to make a present of to the 
State, and which not even the cooUest of liberators has vet 
claimed to be property belonging to the State. We admit, 
however, when all these deductions have been made there 
will remain a balance more or less large to the State. 
Then let us set against that the material loss to the work- 
ing classes of all their share in the incomes of the clergy 
— how large will never be known until that overflowing 
source of kindly and liberal help shall have been dried up 
— the decay and perishing of those charitable and philan- 
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thropic agencies in each parish of which the parson is for 
the most part the promoter, the mainspring, and the liberal 
supporter, and all those larger charities now mainly sup- 
ported by Churchmen which make the Established Church 
the largest philanthropic institution in the country, and 
from which the money of Churchmen, suddenly called on 
to supply some three or four millions a year for the sup- 
port of their ministers, must, in large measure, and for 
a long while, be withdrawn. 

Put all these together on the debtor side of the account, 
and the mere money balance to the working man's credit 
may not prove so largo as he is told it will be. Put 
next to this the moral loss to the State of three or 
four millions a year devoted now to the moral and 
religious training of her citizens, which has been ridi- 
culously described as "a benefit to one sect alone," but 
which is obviously a vast benefit to the entire nation. 
Set next to this the loss to the parishioners, and especially 
to the poor parishioner, of all religious ministrations and 
all Church privileges, save those he pays for. Put the 
handing over of his old parish church to a committee of 
ratepayers — of whom he, not being a ratepayer, cannot be 
one — to be kept up, no one exactly knows how, certainly 
not as heretofore by the free gifts of Churchmen, who 
will not care to contribute to the maintenance of a parish 
hall, which may be a concert-room to-day and a polling- 
place to-morrow, to be sold, to be even pulled down and the 
materials carted away, if this committee shall so determine ; 
put the removal from the midst of every parish of the only 
property in it charged with duties on the performance of 
which its enjoyment is conditioned, and the only person 
in many a village who is independent of squire and peer 
and people — an independence which makes the Church of 
England the true home and shelter of religious freedom. 
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Set, in short, on one side the little money that the work- 
ing man may gain, and on the other side all the material 
and moral losses he most sustain by disestablishment and 
disendowment ; show him, in short, that it is not the par- 
son but himself and his children after him that he is dis- 
endowing and disinheriting, and he may not be so ready 
as some think to sell his birthright and theirs, even for a 
larger mess of pottage than that which is offered him in 
its stead. 

But before informing the electorate it is important that 
Churchmen should thoroughly inform themselves; that 
they should learn what disestablishment and disendow- 
ment practically mean. Disestablishment and disendow- 
ment are phrases, and may mean a great deal or very little, 
according as men interpret them. And for this reason 
they are just now very convenient phrases for slippery 
politicians, who can proclaim their adhesion to the phrase 
and leave in convenient obscurity its practical meaning. 
But what we want to get at, and what the country wants 
to get at, is, not the words disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, but the real actual facts of disestablishment and 
disendowment in this country as they are to be. 

Now, on this point our adversaries have given us very 
full and very precise information. They tell us very 
plainly what they mean by these words ; and I recom- 
mend therefore all Churchmen to study their programme 
very carefully. It is not very pleasant reading, but it is 
highly instructive, and for this reason — that if ever 
disestablishment is catried out in this country it mil be on 
those lines and no other, and that for two good and sufficient 
reasons. First : that the party which may be strong 
enough to carry it will certainly be strong enough to 
carry it on their own lines. 

I remember, if others have forgotten, the history of the 
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diaestablisliment of the Irish Church. I remember how 
the scruples of many were quieted by assurances (not, I 
am bound to say, from the author of the measure, but 
from many of its advocates) that if only its principle were 
adopted there was room for any amount of concession and 
compromise as to its details ; and I remember how, when 
its principle was adopted, the concessions and compro- 
mises were sent upon a journey to Jupiter. As it was 
then, so will it be again, and so our assailants are telling 
us with a frankly cynical candour. Mr. Oladstone, in his 
recent utterance on this subject, which, if it has all the 
solemnity and impressiveness, has also, I venture to think, 
a little of the ambiguity of the ancient oracle, tells us that 
if ever it is effected it will be with " a large regard to 
equity and liberality." 

"Well, I turn to the programme of those who, if ever it 
is done, will have the doing of it, and I find that they 
give by anticipation a flat denial to Mr. Gladstone's 
prophecy. They say that disestablishment is to be effected 
on the principle of '^ justice to the nation and not of 
generosity to the Church,** and certainly they are as good 
as their word. Whether there is or is not equity in 
their proposals, liberality there is none, and they them* 
selves disclaim it. 

Secondly ; there is another reason why we should regard 
this programme as the real and practical form which 
disestablishment must take if it ever comes to pass — 
namely, that it professes to be the only too " scrupu- 
loiis " and " tender " application of the great principles of 
justice and of religious equality on which it is founded, 
and that it cannot therefore be materially altered without 
departing from those principles. 

Let us test this by jlist one instance. I pass by all 
those money considerations about which we Churchmen 
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alone are supposed to care, and respecting which we are 
expected to display that lofty and high-toned indifference 
which men so easily counsel when dealing with other men's 
goods. I do not dwell on the harsh and ungenerous treat- 
ment of the clergy as regards their life interests, a point 
on which, without the ultimate loss of a single shilling, 
the State might easily afford to be generous. I pass by 
what I cannot but describe as the really impudent attempt 
to force upon us a new system of State-made Congrega- 
tionalism foreign to our ecclesiastical system, with the 
all but avowed desire of breaking up the Church into 
" indefinite groups," and in the avowed hope that this may 
produce a crop of future schisms. I pass by these and 
other proposals, marked one and all by the same spirit of 
rancorous hate to the Church, not as an establishment, but 
as a religious institution, calculated, one and all, with 
malignant ingenuity to hinder her work and weaken her 
efBciency as a religious body after her disestablishment. I 
pass by these, and I fix upon one, and one only. 

I take from this programme the mode in which it is pro- 
posed to deal with our cathedrals and older parish churches, 
some ten thousand in number, and I ask you to note what 
religious equality means as regards these. They are all to 
be seized on by the State as national property, and they are 
then to be all secularised. The cathedrals are to be so at 
once. They are to become " national monuments " (what- 
ever that may mean), and to be used for religious and 
also for secular uses under the control of Parliament. And 
as regards our older parish churches, these are to be vested 
in committees of ratepayers, to be used as they please 
without any reservation for religious uses. Now I need 
not point out to you that a place no longer set apart for 
religious worship only, and which may at any time be used 
for any secular purpose, is in principle and to all intents 
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and purposes secularized. But in this case the seculariz- 
ing would certainly and speedily become a fact. For even 
if these ratepayers' committees were everywhere willing 
to reserve the churches for religious purposes only, they 
would not be long allowed to do so. How long do you 
suppose that a Parliament which was itself putting cathe- 
drals to secular purposes would allow these parochial com- 
mittees to refuse the use of like national property for like 
purposes P Such a power would not be left them for five 
years. The first half-dozen refusals would raise a cry 
from the secularist, for the tearing away of this " last rag'* 
of intolerance and religious ascendency, which would only 
be too willingly listened to, and the parish churches would 
follow suit with the cathedrals. And this the authors of 
this programme very well know, though just now it does 
not suit them to say it. 

Now, I will not ask how the nation would be better 
served by such a proceeding. I will not stop to ask 
whether the general sentiment of religious reverence 
would not receive from it a deep and lasting injury ; 
but I will only say this — it is a certain fact that the 
doing of this thing would cause the most exquisite pain to 
all Churchmen, that through the heart of every Church 
man and woman in the country there would run at the 
sight of it a thrill of pain and indignation far keener 
than any that could be caused by the loss of their 
endowments ; and our assailants know this. Now, I ask 
them. Why do you do this ? Why do you propose to in- 
flict this deep and painful wound upon the hearts of your 
fellow-citizens ? Is it because you hate them and their 
Church, and that you seek to wound them for the mere 
wounding sake ? You would indignantly deny the impu- 
tation. You would tell us, ** We are bound to do this on 
principle; the great and sacred principle of religious 

E 
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equality compels us to do it. We must admit to the use 
of these national edifices all or none." 

The plea is on their principles perfectly valid. The 
State, we are told, has no right and no competence 
to distinguish between the relative worth of different 
religions. Neither, of course, has it the right nor the 
competence to distinguish between the relative worth 
of religion and secularism. The ratepayer who claims 
the use of the cathedral for a secular purpose has exactly 
llie same right with the ratepayer who claims it for a 
religious one. The politician who wishes to harangue 
his constituents, the social democrat who finds the use 
of the street inconvenient or insufficient, would have 
just the same right to avail himself of the area of St. 
Paul's for his assembly that the Nonconformist minister 
would have to avail himself of it for his. To grant it 
to the Nonconformist and refuse it to the politician 
would be manifestly as unjust as it would be to grant 
it to the Churchman and refuse it to the Noncon- 
formist. Mr. Bradlaugh on this principle has as good a 
right to the use of the pulpit of Westminster Abbey as 
^Ir. Newman Hall or Mr. Parker. This is only justice, 
and depend upon it it is justice which would be promptly 
claimed and as promptly conceded. The Secularist wing 
of the Libera tionists, you may be very sure, are not going 
to let their religious allies march into our churches and 
then close the doors in their faces. 

And if, on the other hand, I am told that, the cathe- 
drals being national property. Parliament would have 
the right to regulate the use of them as it pleased, 
and that no one would have any claim of right to their 
use, then, I ask, what becomes of the great argument 
that, all Church property being national property, the 
Slate has no right to confine its use to one sect P If 
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the State has tlie right to give the use of its property 
to some and not to all, it has just the same right to 
give it to one only and not to some. I give the 
Liberationist, then, the choice of this dilemma. Either 
the State has or it has not the right to make a choice 
among rival claimants for the use of its property. If it 
has, then there is no injustice in its giving it to or leaving 
it with its present possessors. If it has not, then the 
Secularist and the infidel are unjustly treated if they are 
denied their share of it. We know already which of 
these alternatives the Liberationist accepts and must 
accept, and we know, too, that he does not shrink from 
its logical consequences. 

There are, of course, a few practical difficulties of detail 
in carrying it out. The little difficulty, for instance, for 
Parliament to decide, without exercising any " State con- 
trol over religion," in what order and on what principle 
all the one hundred and seventy- two sects in London, to 
say nothing of the politicians, Secularists, and infidel lec- 
turers, are to have their turn in using St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey. Is it to be first come first served, 
with a scramble and free fight at the doors P Or is it to 
be by payment from the highest bidder P Or is it to be by 
ballot, as admission is given to the gallery of the House 
of Commons P 

There is, again, the little ** unconsidered trifle " of the 
Commumon plate. We Churchmen have, you know, 
a weak feeling of reverence for this, which in the 
eyes of a large number of Liberators is a stupid super- 
stition. Are these, then, to be deprived of their just and 
equal share of this portion of the loot they would have 
helped to win P And if not, how are they to obtain it P Is 
it to be placed in the British Museimi as a glorious trophy 
of disestablishment, or sold by auction, or sent to the 
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incltiTjg-pot P Something of this kind must clearly be 
done with it on the sacred principles of religious equality 
To give it to us would be " generosity to the Church/' and 
not "justice to the nation;" to reserve it for those sects 
which use sacraments would be concurrent endowment ; 
and so it, too, must in some way or other be put to secular 
uses. So that, in short, the sacred principle of religious 
equality would before long be the only sacred thing left 
in our churches. 

These latter points, however, are only questions of 
detail, more especially that of the Church plate, for 
directing their attention to which I hope the Libera- 
tionists will be duly grateful to me. What I have 
wanted to show you is how inevitably, on the principles 
laid down by our assailants, all that they propose must 
come to pass, and a little more besides, and so to show 
vou how fond and foolish are the dreams of some men 
that disestablishment and disendowment can be carried 
out on their principles or in any other way than that 
proposed. 

Tiiere remains but one other question — as to the duties 
of Churchmen in the present crisis. They have not only 
to inform the electorate, they are themselves electors, and 
as such have a very solemn duty to discharge to Church 
and State. There is much that I could say on this point ; 
nevertheless, I shall say but very little, because I am 
anxious, as your chairman, to keep well within the limits 
of our wise rule against the introduction of party politics 
into our discussions here. I will venture, then, only to 
say this much — that, speaking for myself and myself only, 
I regard the question whether the Church of England 
shall or shall not be maintained as the National Church 
as involving issues far more momentous, far wider and 
further reaching, than the questions whether this or that 
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party should be in or out of office. If any Churchman 
think otherwise, if he either desire disestablishment, or if, 
though not desiring it, he honestly believe that it is 
better for the country that the Church should be dis- 
established and disendowed than that his party should be 
out of office, he will, of course, act according to his con- 
scientious convictions. I do not envy his responsibility ; 
I am thankful I do not share it. 

One thing more, and one only, I have to say on this 
matter. If any weak-kneed Churchman, now hesitating 
between his party and his Church, is trying to per- 
suade himself that this question will not come on in 
this Parliament, and therefore that for this once he may 
indulge his political preferences and let the Church 
take her chance for the next elections, let him lay to 
heart the clear warnings that have been given us lately 
on this point. We have been plainly and honestly told 
of late, by more than one candidate for Parliament, that 
should Mr. Gladstone's departure from parliamentary life 
take place during this session the question will be as- 
suredly raised. 

I respect the rough honesty of such a candidate. He 
reminds me of a certain rough man long ago who, 
being on bad terms with his brother, was heard to say, 
" The days of mourning for my father are at hand, then 
will I kill my brother." And, though the Church 
has not Jacob's reason for flight, though slie has not 
cheated this Esau of either birthright or blessing — nay, 
though in this case it is Esau who is seeking to deprive 
his brother of both, still, we may do well to note what we 
hear him say, and not to be too sure that he may not try 
to keep his word. At any rate, it seems to me that specu- 
lations as to the actions of a new Parliament are a 
perilously narrow basis on which to rest the future of our 
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Church, and that the simpler and the straighter course 
is, in this as in other matters, the safer one. 

I think, too, that this is the course into which the 
Church is being rapidly forced. The Church of England 
is naturally of no political party. I have said before, and 
I say here again, the Church of Christ has no politics ; 
the Establishment may easily have too much. But I see 
plainly enough that there is a party rising in this coun- 
try, a new but a very powerful one, and that is the 
Church herself. I see that the violent pressure of her 
enemies on all sides is rapidly moild nop the Church into 
one great party, the members of whi h shall have one 
watchword, and one only — " We are Oiiurchmen first and 
politicians after. We will not fail to use our electoral 
privileges against those, of whatever party, who seek to 
injure an institution which is doing so great a work for 
the country and for God." When that attitude shall 
have been finally taken by the Church — and it is being 
rapidly taken — there will be formed in the country a 
party the strength of which statesmen have not yet calcu- 
lated, but with which they may yet have to reckon. 

I say this in no boastful spirit, in no lightness of heart. 
We Churchmen have no love for such strife as is now 
being forced upon us. We dread the effect which our 
engaging in it may have upon the higher work to which, 
if we were allowed to do so, we would fain give all our 
thoughts and all our efforts. But we are not allowed to 
do so. Sorely against our will, we are compelled to inter- 
rupt the building of the walls of our Zion in order to man 
them for her defence. The issues of that contest no man 
can forecast. The forces arrayed against us are un- 
doubtedly many and powerful — the fierce hate of atheism 
in strange and ominous alliance with the sincerity of deep 
religious conviction ; sectarian and social jealousy, with 
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its misleading but popular cry of religious and social 
equali y ; the attractive power of a great money bribo 
held steadily before the eyes of all, and specially pressed 
upon the poorer classes ; the ambition of politicians eager 
to win place and power by dazzling promises which the 
wealth of the Church, they declare, will enable them to 
fulfil ; the temptation to statesmen to replenish a failing 
exchequer by seizing upon a fund which lies so conve- 
niently to their hand. All these are against us, and I do 
not underrate their strength. 

On the other hand, there are on our side the love of 
English Churchmen for their Church, deepening, as it 
will deepen, with each fresh assault upon her ; the 
increasing dread on the part of oil religious men of 
those irreligious and anti-religious forces which are being 
arrayed against her, the very fact of whose bitter hos- 
tility shows that not religion but infidelity may in the 
end be the gainer by her overthrow ; the recklei^s havoc 
of the schemes proposed for her destruction ; the grow- 
ing knowledge of the spiritual needs of our great masses, 
and therefore the conviction of the folly and wickedness 
of at once arresting and paralyzing for generations to 
come the great work of the largest and most successful 
organization we possess for the supply of those needs — 
these are on our side ; and on it, too, is that quiet force 
of sober «nd serious opinion, which though it is not easily 
stirred or roused, though it does not cry aloud and utter 
its voice at every turn in the streets, yet when it has been 
stirred, has in times past spoken with so resolute and 
often so decisive a voice. 

These are the forces that make for our cause; and 
if there be but tirae for them to tell, if the fate of 
our Church, as of other institutions, be not decided by 
some wave of popular impulse, some impatient demand 
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of i>opular need, if the loosely-packed cargo of public 
feeling and sentiment does not suddenly lurch over to 
one side in the gust of some passing storm, I should 
have confidence in the result. I have said that I have 
not implicit confidence in the absolute wisdom of the 
English or of any people ; nevertheless, I have large con- 
fidence in two qualities that do honourably distinguish 
them — their deep sense of justice, their practical common 
sense. I cannot but hope, therefore, that the English 
people, in their calmer moments, when the whole case of 
the English Church has been fully before them, will think 
once, twice, thrice before they cast away the blessings she 
gives them for the vague promises of very doubtful bless- 
ings that are to come in her place. 

I believe that there is left still in the heart of the 
nation some reverence for the past, some love of old 
ways and old institutions, not merely because they are 
old but because their very age proves their strength 
and worth, and because that age is neither senile nor 
decrepid but vigorous and strong as ever, stronger and 
more vigorous than ever for the service of the nation. 
I believe that they will hesitate to change the old his- 
torical Church of England for the brand-new State-made 
contrivances with which it is proposed to replace her. 
I do, therefore, trust and hope that at the last, when all 
the issues of this great contest are fully and fairly before 
them, their answer will be given in the spirit of those 
noble lines in which a great English clergyman recorded 
his esteem and love for one of the noblest of English 
statesmen : — 

** Often have I seen 
A stripling tree all foliage and all green, 
Bnt not a hope of grateful soothing shade. 
Its empty strength in fluttering leuTOs dLi^lajcd. 
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(Hto me the solid trunk, the aged Ktem 

That rears aloft its glorioiu diadem 

That througii long years of battle or of storm 

Has striven whole forests round it to reform ; 

That still through lightning flash and thunderstroke 

Betains its vital sap and heart of oak. 

Such gallant tree for me shall ever stand 

A great rock*s shadow in a weary land.** 



NATIONAL EDUCATION UNION. 

Leiosstbb, Jjlnuabt 27th, 1870. 

AMONGST the very widely differing opinions which 
divide men at present upon the question of National 
Education, there is, I think, a very general agreement on 
two points. One is the vast and the pressing importance 
of the question. All men feel that in the presence of the 
masses of ignorance in this country, which at any moment 
may become masses of crime, not a minute is to be lost 
in endeavouring to settle this great educational question, 
and to settle it in the right way. And I think all are 
agreed upon another point, and that is, that this question 
of education should not be, and shall not be, made a 
question of merely party politics. In sight of the great- 
ness of the question, and the momentous issues which 
depend upon it, that man would be guilty of nothing 
short of treason against the interests of his country who 
should attempt to make political capital out of this ques- 
tion, whether for or against the interests of any party, or 
of any religious denomination in the country. On these 
points I do think that the English people have made up 
their minds. 

There is a third joint, too, on which most sensible 
people will be agreed, and that is, that this question 
should not only be lifted out of the region of mere 
party politics, but that it sixould be discussed calmly 
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and gravely a id impartially, and that it is worne than 
useless to introduce into the discussion of it irritating 
language and abuse of those who diifer from us. I desire 
to accord to those who diifer from us on this question the 
fullest credit for singleness and siDcerity of motive, and 
I do not think I am asking too much, when I ask from 
them the like concession in return ; and therefore when 
we find that those who oppose us deal somewhat hardly 
by us in this matter, and deal out general and sweeping 
accusations against us as a class, we may fairly afford to 
pass by these accusations with but a passing word of 
notice. 

When we find it said of the great body of clergy 
and gentry, of those who have been giving the labour of 
their lives and the sacrifice of their incomes for the edu- 
cation of the people for the last half -century, by men of 
education and position, that they are a "selfish host;*' 
that " their object is not the education of the people as a 
thing which is good in itself, but the maintenance of the 
doctrines of the Church of England ; " and that " the 
real reason why we support the denominational system is 
not because we believe it to be the best means of securing 
the education of the people, but because we believe it to 
be the only means by which we can maintain a monopoly 
of instruction " — when we are told that " we care more 
for the paltry triumph of a creed than for education," and 
that " ou^ influence is for fraud and superstition againsc 
liberty," I think we can afford to let these accusations 
pass with this one observation, that they are a very clear 
proof that bigotry and illiberality are not a monopoly of 
parsons, and that there may be an anti-religious as well 
as a religious fanaticism that prevents men from judging 
honestly and charitably of the motives of their opponents. 

At all events, what we say of our opponents, or they of 
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UB, really matters very little- to the people of England, 
because what they care about is not what we think of our 
opponents, or they of us, but what we propose to do in this 
great and momentous question of the education of the 
nation. What we say of one another is forgotten the day 
after we have said it, but what we are about to do on this 
great question of education will have a lasting effect so 
long as England remains a nation. Therefore, dismissing 
at once all these accusations and counter-accusations, let 
us come plainly to consider what is the real question 
before the country. 

It appears to me to be this : shall we preserve, and 
improve, and extend in order to preserve, the existing 
denominational system, or shall we destroy that and 
replace it by another of essentially opposite principles? 
I say that the question is distinctly this. It is not 
a question of supplementing the present system with 
another, of carrying on two rival systems side by side : 
but it is a question of eventually doing away alto- 
gether with the present system, and replacing it by 
another. And the reason is quite simple ; if you place 
side by side in any district two schools, at one of which 
attendance is free, while at the other it is compulsory ; 
one of w hi jh is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
ti(jn8, and the other by the rates, it is perfectly clear that 
the rate-paid and compulsory school must in the end 
swamp the voluntary school. It is mere idle talk to say 
that it will not. 

However, on this point we have high authority, and 
that is the chairman of the National Education, com- 
monly called the Birmingham, League, as to what he 
expects will be the result of opening these rate-paid 
and compulsory schools. He says that in his opinion 
" the instruction in the national rate schools will be found 
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80 generally superior as to cause tbem in the course of 
time to supersede the others, but the change will be 
gradual, and no inconvenience will be felt by the transfer 
of schools that will be continually taking place." And 
another advocate of the league expresses his belief that 
the plan of the league "will lead to a gradual but pain- 
less extinction of the present schools." It is quite clear, 
therefore, from the statements of the supporters of this 
system, that it is not designed to supplement, but gradually, 
with great delicacy and caution, "painlessly to extin- 
guish " the present system. 

The question is not then whether you will have both 
systems, but which you will have. So much, therefore, 
of the Birmingham School Bill as deals with existing 
schools, and lays down the conditions on which they are 
to be paid by Government, is really so much waste paper ; 
because if the scheme be carried out, in one generation 
these schools will have ceased to exist, will be painlessly 
extinguished. All these provisions, therefore, for their 
assistance may be dismissed from our consideration to-day 
— they are simply some of the chloroform to be applied 
to the present system, to secure its ** painless extinction " 
in due time. The question then really is one of choice 
between these two systems. 

Now it is quite clear that if two rival systems deeply 
engage the sympathies of the masses of the people, there 
must bo some deep-lying difference between them. When- 
ever men on a large scale fight warmly and keenly upon 
a great question, you may be sure there is some great 
principle which divides them. It may not always come 
out clearly in the beginning of the conflict. But sooner 
or later the conflict reveals it distinctly in its progress, 
and is decided ultimately by it. 

I believe that there is more than one such principle 
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which divides men on this education question. I shall 
speak, however, only of one of them, the most vitally 
important of them all. I mean the difiPerence between 
these two schemes in their bearing upon the element 
of religion in the education of the country. I believe 
the people of England do desire that in some way or 
other religion shall be an element in national educa- 
tion. How it is to be made so is another question, but I 
believe that the mass of the English people, and I believe 
that the mass of the English working class, the parents 
of those children who have the deepest interest of all in 
this question, are not yet prepared to accept any system 
of education in which religion is to be, as said by a dis- 
tinguished professor and supporter of the league the other 
day, " the sauce and trimmings of education which any 
one may add to it if he pleases." I do not believe that is 
the light in which the English people generally regard 
religion, but that they look upon it as that which alone 
can give the nation moral, law-abiding, honest, truthful 
citizens. Certainly they have not yet come to regard 
this element of religion as one either so useless or so 
purely mischievous that they are prepared to exclude it 
from national education. 

Now it is on this question of the introduction of 
the element of religicn into national education that 
the two rival schemes cf the league and of the union 
seem to me to be essentially and irreconcilably op- 
posed. I believe the difference between them is this : 
that on the one system the State shall permit and 
encourage religious teaching in national schools, and on 
the other system that the State shall absolutely and en- 
tirely exclude it from the schools. The one system 
permits, the other system forbids, religious instruction. I 
am aware that this assertion will be disputed^ and, there- 
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fore, I Bay I make it advisedly. I believe on both these 
points there is considerable misrepresentation. On the 
one hand the advocates of religious instruction are accused 
of wishing to enforce it in all schools, and then we 
are taunted with the injustice of compelling one man's 
child to learn another man's religion. Now it is not true 
that we desire to enforce religious teaching upon every 
child in a school. 

The Manchester Union admits of the principle of a 
conscience clause, and for myself I may say, however 
much others may differ from me, that I do accept and 
always have maintained the principle of a conscience 
clause. I hold that the patron of a school has no right, 
where he receives aid from the State, to compel any 
child in that school to learn his religion as the con- 
dition of his giving him the lesser boon, but still the 
valuable boon, of a secular education. Therefore, I have 
no hesitation in saying that I accepl, frankly and unre- 
servedly, and maintain as right and just, the principle of 
a conscience clause, and that principle is distinctly accepted 
by the Manchester Educational Union. It is, therefore, 
clear that the union does not propose to compel the 
religious education of children in national schools. 

Is it true, on the other hand, that the Birmingham 
licague proposes to forbid religious education ? Now, as I 
dare say that this assertion will be challenged, I repeat it. 
The scheme of the Birmingham League necessarily ex- 
cludes all religious teaching whatever from a rate-paid 
and compulsory school. It is not said so in so many 
words. The phrase used in the Birmingham scheme upon 
the religious question is " non- sectarian.'* Now, I have 
observed at every public meeting which has been attended 
by the working classes, when this word, " non-sectarian,** 
has been used, it has elicited a hearty cheer. I venture 
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to say that if instead of tlie word " non-sectarian," the 
word " non-religious '* or " secular " had been used, it 
would not have elicited so hearty a response. But I 
maintain that, in a countiy like ours, in which there are 
sects of all kinds of religious belief and sects with none, 
sects Christian and unti-Cbristian, in a country in which 
the teaching of Christianity is sectarian to the Deist, and 
the teaching of Deism sectarian to the Atheist — in such a 
country non-sectarian teaching can mean nothing else, 
and in a rate-supported school must eventually come to 
nothing else, than non- religious teaching. 

It is absurd to say that you can teach Christianity in 
schools supported by Mormonites, Jews, Deists, and 
Atheists, and yet that your teaching shall be non-sectarian. 
But I will take the definition of the word unsectarian from 
the chairman of the Birmingham League. He says, " What 
we mean by this word unsectarian is that in all national 
rate schools it shall be prohibited to teach catechisms, 
creeds, or theological tenets peculiar to particular sects." 
He adds, " We have decided to adopt the principle of 
excluding from the curriculum of our primary schools all 
those religious subjects about which there are differences 
of opinion." I challenge the gentlemen of the league to 
name that one ** religious subject " about which there is 
no difference of opinion. I ask them to say what is that 
*' theological tenet " which is accepted by all sects, and 
therefore is " peculiar " to none. Until they do this 
they must admit that on their own principles no religious 
subject can be permitted to be taught in their schools. 
One of two things is certain — either the teaching in their 
schools will be sectarian if it contains any religion what- 
soever, or it will be purely secular by excluding religion 
altogether. 

Let us see, however, how some of the principal sup- 
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porters of the league have endeavoured to meet this diflS- 
culty. It is one that by their own confession has pressed 
them sorely. They have been sadly troubled by the en- 
deavour to find a definition of this non-sectarian teaching 
which shall not absolutely exclude that amount of reli- 
gious teaching which some of their supporters desire to 
retain in their schools. 

And I will quote, first, no less a person than Mr. 
Bright. Speaking on the subject of educa-tion, at 
Birmingham lately, he used these remarkable expres- 
sions, "Nobody proposes that you shall insist upon 
teaching everybody the articles and dogmas, creeds and 
peculiarities, of any particular sect or church." But 
Mr. Bright, I believe, is most honestly anxious that 
schools in this country should not be irreligious. How, 
then, does Mr. Bright propose to introduce the religious 
element P He says, " What I think may be taught in 
every school to every child is this — love of truth and love 
of virtue, the love of God and fear of offending Him.** 

The love of God and the fear of offending Him, is this a 
tenet of a dogma, or is it not P Is the existence of God 
a tenet universally accepted in this country P Are there 
or are there not sects which deny His existence P Then 
if you teach His existence in these schools you teach the 
first article of a creed which you declare is not to be 
taught. Such a teaching of dogma is decidedly sectarian. 
But I ask, in the next place, how are you to teach the 
love and fear of God in these schools P Is it by the 
schoolmaster standing up in the presence of the children, 
and saying, " Love God and fear God " P Surely if you 
are to bring the children in the school to love and fear 
God, it must be done by setting before them some motive, 
some reason, for loving and fearing God ; by telling them 
of something which God has done for them. And can 
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you do tins witbout entering at once into the region of 
dogmas, which by the very bill of the league are not 
permitted to be taught ? 

But suppose Mr. Bright could succeed in putting 
distinctly upon paper what amount of religious doctrine 
— ^what facts or reasons he would allow to be taught 
in support of these great principles, the fear and the 
love of God — what should we have then ? We should 
have the duty of fearing and loving God — in itself, 
remember, a dogma — taught with so much of additional 
dogma as Mr. Bright thought sufficient; that is to say, 
you would have established a strictly sectarian system of 
education, sectarian both in its excess and its defect ; 
sectarian as regards those who think that more dogma 
should be taught than Mr. Bright approves of, and as 
regards those who wish for less ; unsectarian only as 
regards Mr. Bright and those who agree with him. So 
that when you have arranged your system on this small 
modicum of dogma, you have only established a new sect, 
the sect of the non-sectarians. So much for the plan of 
Mr. Bright. 

Let us now take another advocate of the league, Mr. 
Fawcett. He says, " So far as I understand the pro- 
gramme of the league, they contemplate that schools 
shall be unsectarian, and not secular. For a long time, I 
must confess, I found it difficult to discover the difference 
between these phrases. I think the best explanation that 
can be given of the difference is this : that in the rate- 
supported schools no catechism shall be used, no dogmas 
of religion shall be taught, but it shall be perfectly op- 
tional with the managers of a school whether in that 
school the Bible shall be read without any such comment 
as persons could object to from sectarian feeling.'* Mr. 
Fuwcett's idea of unsectarian but not secidar schools^ is 
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that there should be no dogmas of religion taught there, 
but that the Bible should be read without sectarian com- 
ment. Now I shall have a word to say presently about 
this reading of the Bible without comment ; for the 
present, I confine myself to the illustration which Mr. 
Fawcett gives us of non-sectarian teaching after his ideal. 

He goes on to say, " No one, I think, can pretend to 
say that the British and foreign schools in this country 
are irreligious schools," and he proposes that the schools 
of the league shall be analogous to the British and foreign 
schools. Those schools certainly are not irreligious ; and 
why P Because they are most distinctly sectarian. Be- 
cause there is a union of a certain number of sects inter- 
ested in the cause of education who agree together that 
that which they happen to hold in common shall be taught 
in these schools, and nothing more. That is, they are 
sectarian as regards all those who cannot conscientiously 
join in sending their children to these schools, because 
they think that more or less of religion should be taught 
in them. Mr. Fawcett confuses a voluntary association 
of some sects with an involuntary association of all sects. 

And now I turn to another eminent supporter of the 
league, Mr. Miall. Mr. Miall is desirous that the word 
sectarian should not be construed " too severely." He 
wishes some religious teaching to be given in the sohools, 
and particularly that " some catholic form of devotion " 
should be used in them. It is not necessary to waste 
time in proving that schools where the children are re- 
quired to pray after the fashion which may commend 
itself to Mr. Miall — or to pray at all — are strictly sec- 
tarian as regards those who may prefer other forms of 
devotion to Mr. Miall's, or who may object to their 
children being taught to pray at aU. 

And now let us consider the question as to the reading 
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of the Bible in the new State schools. This we are told 
again and again is unsectarian, while it completely meets 
our objection to the irreligious character of the new schools. 
I maintain, on the contrary, that the reading of the Bible 
without comment, as it must be read in those schools, is 
not religious, and is most decidedly sectarian teaching. 
For I ask, in the first place. What Bible is to be read in 
the schools P Is the Bible to be read from the authorised 
or the Roman Catholic version P If from the former it 
is decidedly sectarian as regards the Roman Catholic, who 
will not accept that version ; and if from the latter it is 
sectarian as regards the Protestant. Is it to be from the 
Old Testament and New Testament ? Then it is sectarian 
as regards the Jew ; and if from the Old Testament only, 
then it is sectarian as regards the Christian, who demands 
the New Testament also. You cannot read the Bible in 
the school without teaching certain opinions about the 
Bible as held by different sects, according to the nature 
of the Bible you use. 

What, again, do these persons mean by calling the 
mere reading of the Bible without note or comment 
religious education P Do they mean that the drawling 
out of any passage in the Bible by a boy, stumbling over 
the big words, and half pronouncing the little ones, 
or the reading of the genealogies in Matthew or Luke, 
produces any religious instruction to the children who 
hear it ? It is a monstrous folly to talk of anything of 
the kind. We all know how hard it is to compel the 
attention of children, and how hard it is to get them to 
understand what they are reading. Let me ask if men 
would allow any science to be taught in that way ? What 
would you think of a lesson in geography or arithmetic 
taught as the Bible is proposed to be taught P Is it not a 
preposterous sham to talk of reading the Bible in schools 
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without note or comment aa religioue education ? I wiah 
to say QOtliiiig that savours of levity upon this occaaion ; 
but there are some things which can hardly be treated 
seriously ; and this notion of inculcating religion by means 
of a boy reading the Bible, reminds me of a story in 
Mungo Park's Travels of the way in which a schoolmaster 
taught his boys the Koran by making them write a sen- 
tence on a board, washing it off, and giving them the 
water to drink. And yet the Mahometan had this ad- 
vantage over the non-sectarian education of the Christian : 
he had not to decide what was and what was not the true 
copy of the Koran, and which copy he might or might 
not use in the school. 

The fact is that this permission to read the Bible in 
the schools by way of religious teaching is a feeble and 
illogical device to avoid too great a shock to the religious 
feeling of the country by the bold demand for purely 
secular teaching. As such, it is already denounced by 
the more logical and outspoken advocates of the league. 
Ifay, BO rapid is the growth of liberal opinion on this 
question, that at public meetinga of the league the pro- 
posal for its use has failed to find a seconder, and has 
been actually hissed down by the meeting ; while in 
America a strong, and what must ultimately prove a suc- 
cessful, agitation is being raised against it. It would not 
survive the introduction of the new scheme for ten years. 

The fact is, evade it as they may — shiink from it as I 
believe many of them do — non-sectarian teaching can be 
nothing else than non-religious and non -scriptural teach- 
ing, and it would be much better to say so boldly and at 
once. On this point I shall cite the remarkable expres- 
sions of two other members of the league, more clear- 
sighted if not more discreet than some of their colleagues. 

The first of these observes that " in every attempt at 
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definition the official expounders of the league at Bir- 
mingham took the impracticable view of regarding un- 
sectarian as meaning a neutral use of the Bible — if that 
be possible — and of a reduction of all denominations and 
creeds to a colourless Deism. This is the least that doc- 
trinal unsectarianism could bring us to. This is plainly 
a new species of religion never heard of in England 
before, and which I ventured to explain at the Birming- 
ham Conference amounted to the invention of a small 
system of parliamentary piety." I entirely endorse those 
words. Whose words do you suppose they are ? They 
are the words of that reactionary maintainor of creeds and 
dogmas, Mr. Uolyoake, the avowed unbeliever. 

I quite agree, too, with another speaker for the league, 
Mr. Herbert, who says, " He believed if there was religious 
teaching in the schools, it would be a constant difficulty, 
for this reason — that if it was real in its nature there 
would be a constant intrigue as to the appointment of a 
teacher ; and other difficulties of the same nature would 
arise. If, on the contrary, the religious teaching was not 
to be real — if they were using the word in order to satisfy 
a few persons — it was unworthy of them to put out a 
sham." lie also said " He hoped before the Congress 
broke up they would define the word unsectarian some- 
what more precisely than had yet been done." In that 
wish and opinion I most heartily and entirely concur. I 
think I have now made some way in proving from the 
admissions of its own advocates that this non-sectarian 
teaching must be purely secular teaching. 

And now let us ask how this system would work in 
another way. I believe that we all feel that practically, 
whatever you may put upon paper about schools, the 
result depends entirely upon the character of the teachers. 
What the teacher is, that the school will be. Now the 
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teachers in the new system are to be appointed by a board 
of ratepayers, consisting of different and conflicting sects. 
What will be the practical result of this mode of appoint- 
ment upon the religious character of the teachers ? Is it 
not certain that, after perhaps a few fights as to the reli- 
gious denomination of the teacher, the board will naturally 
agree to avoid this question of his religious opinions as an 
endless bone of contention, and content themselves with 
ascertaining at most his moral character. Is it not clear, 
therefore, that the teacher with strong religious convic- 
tions and definite creed which he. cannot and will not 
conceal, just because he strongly believes them, will be at 
a discount with such a body of electors, and the man with 
few religious opinions or none will be at a premium P Or 
if they do appoint a teacher of earnest and definite reli- 
gious belief, is it not clear that he must be hampered and 
fettered in his teaching, direct or indirect, by the know- 
ledge that he teaches subject to the zealous and watchful 
and often ignorant criticism of the various sectarians in 
the School Board P How, I ask, is any man so to watch 
and guard his teaching as that what he feels most deeply 
shall never find utterance P You will not get men of 
definite opinions to go on dancing the tight-rope in this 
way before a critical audience. You will not get religious 
schoolmasters to act as religious Blondins to please these 
gentlemen of the league. 

But in the next place I ask how these teachers are to 
be trained P They are to be trained in training schools 
in which *' no dogma, no creed, no tenet of any sect is to 
be taught." What is the nature of a training school P It 
is a home for its inmates. It cannot be said of the per- 
sons taught there that " they may receive at home reli- 
gious instruction." They are taken away from their 
homes to the school for two years, and in that place not 
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one Ti'ord of religious teaching is to be conveyed to these 
young persons. Of course it is impossible that in that 
school there can be any family prayer, because I need not 
say that prayer is the most powerful because the most in- 
direct way of inculcating distinct dogmas. Therefore, it 
would be impossible for the head of that training school 
to gather those young teachers together and ask them to 
kneel down in the presence of their common God and 
Father. Those young persons just at the most critical 
period of life, exposed to all its temptations, would be 
deprived of the safeguards of religion, for the name of 
God must not be spoken in their cars. Not one word of 
instruction, of guidance, of counsel, is to be given to them, 
if it be of a religious character. And then these teachers 
who have been subjected to this system of godless educa- 
tion for two years, whom, so far as you can, you have 
carefully educated into infidelity, you are to turn loose 
upon the schools into which your children are to be sent. 
I say then, once more, it is idle to talk of a system of non- 
sectarian education being anything else than a system of 
non-religious education. 

And now let me ask one or two questions respecting 
this secular aud compulsory education. I ask, in the first 
place, is this justP I ask, in the next place, is this 
system a wise one P Is it just as regards the ratepayers, 
or the parents, or the children ? As to the ratepayers, 
the principle has been laid down lately that it is unjust 
to ask any man to contribute to the teaching of another 
man's religion. I ask. Is it just to ask any man to con- 
tribute to the teaching of another man's irreligion P I 
ask, Is it only the irreligious conscience that is to be 
respected in this matter P It was held to be a great 
triumph of religious liberty when Church rates were 
abolished in England ; and on what principle P It was said 
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that men should not be rated for the repair of a building 
in which a system of religious teaching was conducted of 
which they disapproved. Does it make so much difference 
in point of justice whether you call the building that the 
ratepayer is compelled to support a school or a church, if 
in it there be given religious teaching of which he dis- 
approves, or if from it there be excluded religious teach- 
ing, and if that exclusion grates as violently upon his 
conscience as the teaching given in the church grated 
upon the consciences of those who were called upon to 
support it ? 

I may be called an exceedingly reactionary and 
bigoted person for saying it, nevertheless I do venture 
to say that the conscience of a Christian ratepayer who 
objects to paying for the support of secular education is 
entitled to at least as much respect as the conscience of 
an infidel ratepayer who objects to paying for the support 
of Christian education. But is this just to the parent ? 
The State takes the child out of the hands of the parent, 
compels him to attend a State school, and then refuses to 
permit that child to receive definite religious teaching, 
however much the parent may desire it. The parent 
must pay the school rate, and yet cannot have his child 
taught as he wishes, because he is a Christian. The 
Christian parent might ask to have his child taught reli- 
gion, but the only answer he can receive would be. No. 
Then if he refuses to send his child to school, he must be 
fined, and if he does not pay the fine, he must go to gaol 
in the name of religious liberty ! Or if he pays the school 
rate and is fortunate enough to find in his neighbourhood 
a school in which religion is taught, then he must pay 
double — one payment to the State school where he does 
not send his child, and another to the denominational 
school where he does send him. In other words, he is to 
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be heavily fined for having his child taught Christianity, 
and this, I suppose, in the name of religious equality ! 

Then let it be remembered that in these schools there 
would be children of the lowest class and character herded 
together, without the means of civilising and humanising 
them afforded by religion, and the religious parent would 
be compelled to send his child among these, to be sub- 
jected to all their vicious influence. I ask the wealthy 
gentlemen, the members of the league, if they would like 
their own children to be so dealt with ? It is a fact that 
in America the school system which is so loudly praised 
is becoming abhorrent to the public on account of this 
very thing, and " they retain their children at home, or 
send them to priyat^ schools on account of the vice and 
immorality of the public schools." But, imder the new 
system the parents would not be allowed to retain their 
children at home, but would be compelled to send them to 
these schools of immorality. This is nothing but sacri- 
ficing the children, by infusing immorality and vice into 
the first springs of their intellectual and moral life. 

In the last place, I would ask, '' Is this just as regards 
the children ? If the children of this country have a right 
to claim education at the hands of the State, why should 
nothing be done to give them spiritual life P Is the child 
the property of the parents or of the State P If the pro- 
perty of the parents, then the State has no right to forbid 
those children to receive the religious teaching parents 
would like to have given them ; if the property of the 
State, then I venture to say that the State would do well to 
remember that property has its duties as well as its rights. 
To say that the children are not the property of the parents 
but the property of the State, and that therefore they 
shall not receive any religious instruction, is unjust ; it is a 
violation of the first principles of religious liberty, and in 
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the name of religious liberty I protest against the intro- 
duction of this compulsory secular education in our schools. 

I maintain that to exclude religious teaching from 
national rate-paid schools is not to assume an attitude of 
neutrality towards religion, it is to assume an attitude of 
hostility. It is an attitude, not, as is alleged, of religious 
non-sectarianism, but of sectarian irreligion. It is deciding 
the question of religious education in the favour of those 
sects which believe least and against those which believe 
most. Compulsory non-religious education, I contend, is 
just as great a violation of conscience, just as great an 
infraction of religious liberty, just as high-handed and 
tyrannous religious inequality as compulsory religious 
education would be. I protest as strongly against the 
one as I would against the other and on the same ground 
of religious liberty. 

But we are told that the anxious parent may give 
his child religious instruction at home. What is to be 
done with the children of parents not anxious for them 
to be taught P Ministers are told they may teach 
religion where they can. The best place, it is said, is in 
the quiet sanctity of home. Quiet sanctity of home ! Of 
what homes do they speak ? Do they refer to the homes 
of the ignorant poor, where vice and immorality prevail, 
and from which we desire to rescue them P It is said 
they are to be taught in Sunday schools. These outcast 
children, who are obliged to be dragooned into day- 
schools, is it likely they would be anxious and desirous to 
attend the Sunday school ? Why, it is a mockery to tell 
us that they are to have their religious education given to 
them, under such circumstances, in the quiet sanctity of 
home, or at Sunday school. 

And now, I ask. Is such a system a wise one P Waiving 
for the moment all question of its justice, I ask, Is it wise. 
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merely in the interests of public morality and order, for 
the State to forbid all religions teaching in its schools ? 
Into these schools, if the compulsory system succeeds, will 
be swept the refuse of our population — those unhappy street 
arabs — the neglected, vicious, often criminal, children of 
our great cities, whose fearful degradation is at once our 
peril and our reproach. Is the reclaiming of these out- 
casts, is their training in morality and virtue, is their very 
humanising so easy a task that the State should reject 
the mightiest of all humanising and civilising influences 
when gratuitously offered ; nay, should actually interfere 
to forbid its being brought to bear upon them by those 
who only ask to be allowed to do so without fee or reward ? 
Can it be that any statesman will be foimd willing to take 
the awful responsibility of denying to those poor outcast 
children the knowledge of the very name of their Father 
in Heaven P I cannot believe that a policy at once so 
unwise, so unjust, and, I must say it, so sinful, will be 
adopted by any English statesman, or deliberately 
endorsed by the English nation. 

But one word more. It is a word in reply to the 
favourite objection made against the denominational 
system of this coimtry. The Birmingham leaguers 
argue that if you maintain the denominational system in 
England you cannot help introducing it into Ireland, and 
they add that it would be most mischievous in its effects 
there. It is said again and again, if you give the Pro- 
testant parson in England a right to teach his religion in 
his school, you must grant it to the Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland. We heard a great deal last year about 
governing Ireland according to Irish ideas. Many persons 
insisted strongly last year that the religious circumstances 
of the two countries were vastly different, and that it 
was absurd to reason from the one to the other. But a 
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change now seems to have come oyer their minds. So 
closely connected now, it seems, are these two countries, 
that we may not pass a certain measure in England with- 
out fearing that we may have to pass the same for Ireland. 

These fears, however, are happily illusory : there is no 
danger of introducing the denominational system in 
Ireland ; it exists there, and has existed there for the last 
twenty-five years. The very system these gentlemen are 
so anxious to prevent the introdaction of is at present 
adopted by the Roman Catholic priest as well as by the 
Protestant parson in that country. Are these gentlemen 
ignorant of the fact that an immense majority of the 
schools in Ireland are practically nothing else than de- 
nominational with a conscience clause ? I was patron for 
three years of a National school in my own parish in 
Ireland, and had a Roman Catholic priest patron of a 
similar school as my neighbour. Each of us was bound 
by a strict conscience clause. But, subject to that re- 
striction, each of us was free to teach all the dogmas, 
catechisms, and tenets of his Church. And this is so all 
over Ireland, and yet we are coolly told that if we allow 
this in England we shall have to allow it in Ireland. Let 
no one be scared, therefore, as I am afraid many have 
been scared, into accepting secular education through the 
dread of introducing denominational eduv .ion in Ireland, 
or of increasing the influence of the Roman Catholic 
priest. The ** No-popery " cry has never been more un- 
fairly used in English history than in this attempt to use 
it in the education question against religious and for 
irreligious teaching in our schools. 

For my own part, if I were asked. What system of 
education would you, who have so freely criticised the 
schemes of others, be prepared to recommend ? I 
should not hesitate to say that this very Irish system, 
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of whicli so much has been said lately, contains the 
elements of the most reasonable compromise on this 
vexed question. It has certainly largely succeeded in 
a country where religious differences run higher than 
they are amongst us. That, however, is only my own 
opinion. I would prefer adopting the words of one who, 
on this question, has earned the right to be listened to 
with respect, and whose words, even where I diifer from 
him most, I can never read without an increasing respect 
for the ability and conscientious fairness that always 
animates them. I mean the member for Bradford, Mr. 
Forster. In his recent speech on the education question, 
he is reported to have said, " I am quite sure that public 
opinion will not allow the State itself to interfere with 
the religious education of any individual, and I am also 
sure that public opinion will not allow the State to prevent 
the teaching any more than the preaching of religion.'' 
I, for one, most heartily endorse that sentiment. It 
aeems to me to contain the germ of a just and wise 
measure of national education. It seems to me to reject 
alike the tyranny which compels, and the tyranny which 
forbids the teaching of religion in our national schools. 
It seems to me to adopt the only possible alternative, the 
permission of it in all schools to all who will receive it. 
It seems to me to satisfy the two great conditions of a 
compromise on the question of religion in education — 
liberty to the teacher to offer, and liberty to the pupil to 
refuse religious teaching. 

And, just because I do accept and desire to see 
maintained these two great principles ; because I am 
an advocate aa earnest, and, I hope, as conscientious, 
as any member of the league for civil and religious 
liberty, do I protest against their scheme as a flagrant 
violation of both. I protest against the passing of a 
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law tbat would compel tlie prohibition of all religious 
teaching in the schools for primary education in this 
coimtrj. I do so in the interest of the Christian faith 
that is common to us all, and in the interest of morality 
which can only be preserved by the teaching of religion ; 
interests of far greater importance than the privileges of 
an order, or the welfare or existence of establishments. 
In the name of these I do most solemnly protest against 
a measure of legislation which would forbid religion, and 
endanger morality — which would be at once intensely 
sectarian and intensely irreligious, and which, I believe, 
would, at no distant date, utterly demoralise this Christian 
nation. 



MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFFS 

SISTER BILL. 

HoiTSB OF LoBDS, Mat 19th, 1870. 

r Lords, — I had not intended to trouble your lord- 
sliips with any reasons of mine for the silent vote 
which I meant to give against the bill now before you ; 
but after listening to the speech of the noble and learned 
lord who has just sat down (Lord Westbury) I cannot 
refrain from offering a few observations, if only as a 
matter of mere politeness and gratitude, for I cannot but 
feel that some acknowledgment is due to him from the 
occupants of these benches for the homily which he has 
had the kindness and consideration to address to us in 
the early part of his very able and interesting speech. 

The noble and learned lord was good enough to lecture 
those who sit on the Episcopal bench on the necessity of 
observing caution in the interpretation of Scripture. I 
was happy, however, to find that the noble and learned 
lord, before he reached the end of his remarks, felt 
himself entirely freed from any of those restraints which 
he seemed to be so desirous of imposing upon others ; 
because it certainly struck me as savouring somewhat of 
confidence in his own interpretation of the text, and his 
acquaintance with the original, not only in the Greek, 
but the Hebrew, that he should have addressed himself 
in such a tone to answer the speech of the right reverend 
prelate who presides over the diocese of Ely. 
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I cosfess that, knowing, as I do, the high repu- 
tation of that right reverend prelate for thorough ac- 
quaintance with the original, I should have felt some 
diffidence in venturing to make any remarks in reply to 
him ; but the noble and learned lord has not hesitated to 
favour us with an outpouring of Biblical and Greek 
learning, erring — if I may return, in some measure, his 
lecture to the Episcopal bench — perhaps a little on the 
side of levity. I am, I may add, qualified to approach 
the interpretation of the words in Leviticus, at least in 
this respect, that I do so with that diffidence to which the 
noble and learned lord has exhorted us. After a very 
great deal of consideration I do not feel certain beyond 
doubt as to the meaning of the passage of Leviticus ; but 
I would remind the noble and learned lord that whoever 
gives a vote on this question to-night must give it in 
favour of one side or the other of the Scriptural enact- 
ments on the whole subject. 

The noble and learned lord, being a great lawyer, kiiows 
that the law of England professes in the matter of mar- 
riage to be foimded on the Word of God. Whether, there- 
fore, we affirm or repeal existing restrictions, we must act 
in conformity with the principles of the law of England 
by affirming on one side or the other a distinct interpre- 
tation of the Word of God, and imposing it in the form of 
law on the consciences of those who take a different view. 
The noble and learned lord has, therefore, fallen into the 
same error as that of which he accuses us, the error of 
first affirming his own view of the Word of God and then 
imposing it in the form of law on other men. 

For myself, I confess I am not able to see my way to 
that distinct interpretation on the passage in Leviticus 
which has been put upon it by some of my right reverend 
brethren. I would venture to add that, even assuming 
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the prohibition there against the marriages of which we 
are speaking to be as distinct as it seems to me to be 
doubtful, that would not, in my opinion, be conclusive of 
the question, because I am unable to say thajt we, as a 
Christian Church and a Chrisiian State, are bound in all 
our legislation by the Book of Leviticus. I hold those 
words to be divinely inspired, and therefore specially 
adapted to the needs of the people to whom they were 
delivered ; but for that very reason, and because of their 
special and divine adaptation to the needs of the Jews, I 
think we have the highest ground for believing that 
they do not necessarily meet the needs of a Christian 
population or a Christian State in the present day. I do 
not, therefore, lay so much stress as some do upon this 
particular passage. 

But there is another Scriptural argument on which I do 
lay some stress. I allude to the words of Him whom we 
all acknowledge to be the supreme Lawgiver, who, while 
lie in some degree set aside the Levitical enactments, 
afiirmed the broad principle on which they were based. 
He did lay down distinctly the principle that when a man 
marries a woman the twain are " one flesh." From that 
I deduce the principle of the law forbidding marriages of 
affinity, namely, the principle that the relations of the 
wife are the relations of the husband, and that the rela- 
tions of the husband are the relations of the wife : a man 
cannot, therefore, marry a relation of his wife in the same 
degree as that in which he is forbidden to marry his rela- 
tion in blood. 

This, indeed, appears to be a definite and distinct 
principle on which we can found our legiJation. It has 
a finality. If you do not maintain this principle, you 
put another and an opposite one in its place, namely, 
the principle that the relations of the wife are no relaiions 
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of the husband. Well, supposing you do this, you must, 
if you wish to be consistent, go on and abolish the whole 
of the prohibited degrees in the table of affinity. The 
noble earl the Lord Privy Seal said, with reference to the 
Book of Leviticus^ " You are not free to take out this or 
that passage and use it in your own way." In the same 
way I maintain that you are not free to adopt this or that 
principle and then conveniently forget that the principle 
is applicable equally to all the degrees of affinity. 

My lords, I am aware that I am doing what is some- 
what rash and presumptuous in venturing to allude to a 
principle in reference to any measure under the considera- 
tion of Parliament, for it has been laid down lately, on 
rather high authority, that if those who oppose any 
measure do so on the ground that it embodies a principle 
which may be dangerous and capable of wider application 
than in the particular measure under consideration they, 
and they alone, are responsible for the evil consequences 
of that principle. That is a very convenient doctrine for 
those who are charged with the responsibility and risk of 
introducing measures to the consideration of Parliament, 
because it simply does away altogether with the discussion 
of the principle of any measure whatsoever. If the prin- 
ciple is a good one, discussion upon it would be super- 
fluous ; but if it is false and dangerous, discussion upon 
it would be purely mischievous. Therefore, we must not 
presume to discuss the principle of any measure, but must 
be content to offer humble criticisms on its details. 

With all due diffidence, then, I maintain that the present 
law of marriage affirms a certain principle, and that the 
proposed law would be based on another and an opposite 
one. Nay, I go further, and say that principles embodied in 
legislation are forces which are not under our control. It 
does not rest with us to say, when we introduce a principlo 
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into any measure, " Thu8 far shall it go and no farther." 
We can no more do that with the princiiJes of law thau 
we can with the forces of nature ; and when we once set 
free a new and distinct principle in any act of legislation, 
it is certain to work itself out to its necessary conclusion 
hy the logic of events, or hy the logic, still more powerful, 
of human passion and human feeling. 

What I want to know is this, if the principle embodied 
in the proposed change of the law is to be affirmed, are 
your lordships prepared to go on and abolish the whole 
table of affinity P If not, at what point are we to stop, 
and what law are we to fall back upon ? The noble and 
learned lord who has just spoken (Lord Westbury) appealed 
to the law of nature, and seemed disposed to substitute it for 
the law of the land and the law of the Church. With all 
due deference to the noble and learned lord, I should like 
to ask him what nature, or, rather, whose nature it is that 
he means P Does he refer to the law of the nature of the 
man who wishes to marry his brother's widow ? Is that 
the law of nature which is to be followed ? It seems to 
be natural that some men should desire to marry their 
brother's widows ; but is that a valid reason why the 
table of affinity should be altered in their favour ? Other 
men desire to marry their deceased wives* nieces ; is that 
circumstance to be adduced in favour of an alteration of 
the law in their favour ? Vv'hat law, I again ask, are we 
to fall back upon ? I lately saw an account of a man 
who, in another country which is less troubled than ours 
by canonical law, married on one and the same day a 
mother and her daughter, her niece, and three other 
persons. Now, such a man would tell your lordsships that 
he only acted in accordance with the law of his nature, 
and would exclaim against the cruel tyranny of imposing 
on him the law of the nature of the noble and learned 
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lord. How, I ask, ore we to legislate on anything so 
vague as this reference to the law of nature P We require 
something more sure and certain, less shifty, and less 
liable to be swept away by the tides of human passion 
and of human error than this vague shadow of '' a law of 
nature/' 

While speaking on this subject, let me add a word as 
to a reason which does not actuate me in voting against 
this bill. In voting against it I have no desire to main- 
tain the rule of the Church of England over the members 
of other communions. Indeed, it was with deep regret 
that I heard this argumentum ad invidiam used by a very 
high authority. I protest against inflicting on other 
religious communities the law of the Church of England. 
The principle, however, appears to be laid down that, 
whenever the law of the land happens to coincide with 
the law of the Church, whenever you find the same law in 
the Statute-book and in the Prayer-book, you are bound in 
deference to the consciences of Nonconformists to repeal 
the law of the land, because it has the deadly taint of 
agreement with the law of the Prayer-book. No one, as 
far as I am awara, wishes to inflict the law of the Church 
of England on other communions ; but this bill would 
inflict the law of other communions on the Church of 
England. It is true that the bill does not touch the con- 
sciences of the clergy by compelling them to celebrate the 
marriages sanctioned by it ; nevertheless, a clergyman 
would be under the necessity of administering the Holy 
Communion and the rite of burial to persons whom he 
believed to have been living in direct transgression of 
the laws of his Church. I do not put this forward as a 
reason for rejecting this measure ; but because it seems 
to me a very strange argument in favour of a measure 
which directly affects the consciences of the whole body 
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of the clergy, to demand that it sball be passed on the 
score of promoting freedom of conscience. 

I shall vote against this measure, because it seems to be 
fraught not only with the political danger of putting the 
Church in direct antagonism with the State, which in 
itself is an evil of no small magnitude, but also because 
it is fraught with most serious and dangerous social evils. 
This appears to be a bill for the needless banishment from 
many a quiet home of a sister-in-law who now calmly 
fulfils, in all purity and faithfulness, the duties of a mother 
to the children of her deceased sister. I am told, however, 
by the advocates of the measure that it is a very unworthy 
argument thus to libel the social purity of English homes; 
but, in almost the same breath, they insist on the grievous 
hardship inflicted by the present marriage law on the poor 
man, who is often obliged to have his sister-in-law to 
reside with him, and thus exposes her to fearful tempta- 
tions. These two arguments, I maintain, cannot be both 
used with consistency by the advocates of the bill. I 
believe that this measure embodies a very dangerous prin- 
ciple ; that it unsettles, with no prospect of settling, the 
existing law, in which the great and, as I believe, the 
immense majority of Englishwomen thankfully aquiesce ; 
that it unsettles that law for no real gain, but with the 
risk of very real mischief, and that it does real social hurt 
and evil for a problematic good. 

The only argument of any weight that I have heard 
urged is that public opinion is in favour of it : I question 
it. That public opinion has never yet been fairly tested. 
Has one seat been won or lost on this matter P Has this 
question in any one instance been made a test at the 
hustings P If we appeal to public opinion, let us do so 
distinctly, formally, and definitely ; for it seems to me 
that the duty of Parliament is not to indulge in mere 
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vague guessings or even calculations as to what public 
opinion is; that its duty and the duty of its members is 
not to count opinions, but to weigh them ; and that if we 
are simply to discuss not whether a measure be right or 
wrong, but whether public opinion is in its favour, the 
sooner you do away with Parliamentary debates the better, 
and the sooner you fall into the way of governing this 
country, as another country is now from time to time being 
governed, by plebiscites and appeals to the people, the 
sooner you have questions not discussed by Parliament 
but settled by popular vote, the better ; because in that 
case we should at least have a distinct and definite utter- 
ance of public opinion ; and I venture to say that in that 
case this bill would never be passed, or, at all events, not 
passed for years to come. 



[The above speech was delivered in the course of debate, 
and deals solely with certain arguments then adduced in 
favour of the bill. I have, therefore, selected the following 
passage from a speech, delivered also in the House of 
Lords, in the year 1882, as showing the Archbishop's views 
as to the expediency of the measure. — ^Editor.] 



The great argument in favour of the bill contained in 
the speech of the noble earl (Kimberley) was that it was 
a poor man's bill, meeting in a special manner the needs 
and affections of the poor man. If I believed that, I 
would be the last person in the world to oppose the bill. 
It has been the fashion of the supporters of the bill out* 
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side this House to say that the opposition of the bench 
behind me is a bigoted and narrow opposition, and that 
they who live in palaces know nothing of the wants and 
needs of the poor man ; that in disregard of those wants 
they cling to an obsolete table of affinity in their Prayer- 
books. But my opposition to this bill would have been 
equally strong if the whole table of affinity were struck 
out. It is not as an Episcopalian or as a clergyman that 
I oppose this bill, although I hold that the deep con- 
victions and rooted sentiments of the great majority of 
Churchmen are entitled to some consideration at the hands 
of your lordships ; but I oppose it because I claim to know 
as much as any of your lordships in this House of the 
wants and sorrows of the poor man. I claim that the 
bishops of the Church of England, from personal know- 
ledge, and from their conversations with their clergy, have 
some right to speak in this House on the condition and 
requirements of the poor. 

But this bill is not a poor man's bill, either in its in- 
ception, progress, or in the needs that call for it. From 
beginning to end it has been a rich man's bill, and it is 
not now in the interests of the poor man that it is really 
moved for, though I admit the noble earl conscientiously 
believes the assurance of many of his supporters and 
prompters that it is a poor man's bill. It has been clearly 
pointed out by the noble lord who moved the rejection of 
the bill that the cases with which this bill would deal 
arise much more frequently in the homes of the rich than 
in those of the poor. The bill is supposed to give to the 
poor man who has lost his wife the advantage of having 
some one in his house to take charge of his children 
upon whom he could r^ly to treat them with kindness. 
But the fact is that the bill immediately deprives such a 
man of that advantage, and I wonder that it has not 
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occurred to the supporters of the bill that common decency 
and regard to the proprieties of life would always prevent 
a widower bringing a new wife into his house within a 
year at least of his former wife's death. Thus a man 
would be, for one year at least, prevented from bringing 
into his house a woman whom the law had declared to be 
no nearer to him than any other woman. A poor man 
has delicate feelings as well as a rich man, and can hardly 
be expected to ask his wife's sister to remain in the house 
for twelve months after his wife's death ; and thus for a 
year the children, whose case is so strongly advocated, 
would be deprived of the most natural and effectual 
guardianship. As things are, during the presence of the 
sister-in-law, the widower is able to find a suitable 
wife to take care of the children. Except, therefore, in 
the case of a guilty and criminal attachment during the 
lifetime of the wife, there is not the inducement which 
it was supposed there is even for the poor man to marry 
his sister-in-law. 

Then it is said that the sister-in-law would naturally 
prove the most affectionate guardian of her nephews and 
nieces. I doubt that proposition extremely. It might 
be the case so long as the sister-in-law, when married 
to the widower, remained childless ; but once there was 
raised in the breast of the woman the deepest passion of 
human nature, as well as the holiest — the love of her own 
children — there would arise all those formidable possi- 
bilities of jealousy of the children of her predecessor, her 
deceased sister. The feelings of the injusta noverca arise 
in great measure from the love of a mother as well as from 
baser motives, and are not to be overcome by the mere 
fact that the step-children are the children of the step- 
mother's own sister. On the contrary that very fact 
would often make the misery of a sister the more bitter. 
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The whole of the step-mother argument, therefore, falls 
to the ground in the presence of the broad facts of nature ; 
but those broad facts have to be taken into account, and it 
is important to bear that in mind when the noble earl 
says that the only laws of God are the laws of nature, and 
that they are sufficient to restrain men from the tempta- 
tion of infringing the sacred law of consanguinity, but 
not sufficiently powerful to prevent them from trans- 
gressing those of affinity. The law of nature and the 
law of God in their original purity were doubtless the 
same ; but it ought not to be forgotten that the laws of 
nature are the laws of a corrupted and fallen nature, and 
it cannot be assumed that the passions of a fallen and 
corrupted nature represent the laws of God. 

I plead not only for the poor man, but for the rich man 
also. I plead, likewise, most earnestly for a class which 
especially need protection ; I plead for sisters-in-law 
as they are. The relation of sister-in-law and brother-in- 
law is one of the most beautiful and endearing of all 
family relationships. There is a sweet tenderness and 
a depth of affection in it which can only be found else- 
where in the nearest ties of blood relationship. There 
are hundreds of brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law who 
have no thought of marriage with each other, and it is 
these whom the bill would necessarily sever, as it would 
be no longer possible for the sister-in-law to remain in 
her brother-in-law's house when her sister had died. 
Social disturbance of a most painful kind would arise. 
I am not speaking of the disturbance which might 
arise before the second marriage. I am not speaking 
of the bitterness and jealousy which might be brought 
about by the attractions of the younger sister in the heart 
of the wife whom that younger sister might succeed. I 
am only speaking of the unfortunate sisters-in-law who 
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might for years liave lived happily with her sister and 
nephews and nieces, but who, by this bill, would be 
driven from their homes. 

And that effect is to be brought about for the sake 
of an experiment, and to gratify the passions of rich men, 
' who cannot control themselves, and those experimentalising 
philosophers who find nothing so safe as to experiment 
upon matters of that kind without a particle of principle 
to guide them. Sisters-in-law might remain with their 
brothers-in-law in a position dubious to the world, but in 
which their superior strength and virtue would enable 
them to despise the opinion of the world. It had been 
said that sisters-in-law might still remain in charge of the 
children, but they would no longer still be sisters-in-law. 
They would be evicted as sisters-in-law, and put in as care- 
takers ; and I should hardly have thought the practice of 
Irish landlords would meet with such favour on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House. 

I protest against the bill, because it contains no shred 
of principle ; because it would do harm to a number 
of most deserving persons ; and because it picks out of a 
number of prohibited degrees one, and one only, while it 
does not attempt to introduce any fixed principle of legis- 
lation with I'cgard to the marriage law. If we are to 
disturb the marriage law with regard to affinity which has 
lasted for centuries, I do not use too strong and earnest 
words when I say, " For God's sake, find some other 
principle which you can introduce into the law of mar- 
nage. 

These are not times for unnecessary, rash, and ex- 
perimental legislation on the subject of marriage. In 
the country districts the bishops know that not only 
marriages of too near affinity, but marriages of too 
near consanguinity, are of sadly frequent occurrence 
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in the homes of the poor ; and I dread the effect upon 
the home of the poor man when he is told that the 
highest Legislative Assembly in the whole realm has, 
without any fixed principle, and without any reason 
alleged for it, save this, that a great many desire it, 
introduced a perilous relaxation of the law of marriage, as 
to which not only he, the poor man, with his dull and 
uneducated mind, but the most accomplished and eloquent 
supporters of the bill in that House cannot find a logical 
principle that would prevent their going on to other 
degrees, and to others and others again. 

This bill cruelly disturbs the existing relationships of 
happy homes. It will not bring ihe advantages it is 
supposed it will bring ; and if it did bring those advan- 
tages, those advantages would be terribly dearly purchased 
by the social evil, the immoral laxity, and the wild dis- 
turbance of the social relationships which it would provoke. 
On those grounds I shall vote against the bill. 



ECCLESIASTICAL COIHITS AND REGISTRIES 

BILL. 

House of Lobds, Feb. 19th, 1872. 

r Lords, — It will be convenient, perhaps, as the noblb 
earl (Lord Shaftesbury) has referred in his speech 
to both of the bills that stand in his name, that I should 
at once state the ground on which I ask your lordships 
not to consent to read the second of them a second time. 
I gladly acknowledge that the nable earl has not been 
wanting in consideration for the wishes and feelings of 
the occupants of the Episcopal bench, and I tender him 
my own personal thanks for having enabled me, with a 
perfectly clear conscience, at once to move the rejectioti 
of the second bill, and to vote for the second reading of 
the first. To the first, I think some objections are to be 
taken on details which can be conveniently considered in 
committee ; but to the second, my objections are founded 
on its principle. 

I am quite aware that in opposing the bill, I occupy 
a difficult and somewhat invidious position, because I am 
asking your lordships to refuse a second reading to a 
bill, the principle of which was affirmed, though not 
unanimously, last year by a select committee of this 
Ilouse ; and I believe that it received some time ago, and 
under somewhat different circumstances, the assent of the 
two most reverend primates of the Church. Nevertheless, 
I feel deeply that very serious issues to the Church at 
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large are involved in that bill. I shall not, therefore, 
apologise for detaining your lordships with a full state- 
ment of my objections to it. 

I object, in the first place, to the title of the bill^ as 
invidious and misleading. It professes to be ''a bill to 
set at rest doubts as to the prosecution of clerks in eccle- 
siastical courts by laymen.'* This naturally would give 
rise to the supposition that there was some objection to 
laymen, as such, prosecuting clergymen in the ecclesias- 
tical courts, whereas there is no such objection that I am 
aware of. 

The real fact is that this bill proposes to enable three 
members of the Church — whether laymen or not — to 
institute prosecutions in the ecclesiastical courts; and, 
for my own part, I confess that I would infinitely rather, 
of the two, that the clergy should be debarred from the 
right of prosecuting their brethren, than that the laity 
should be debarred from the right of prosecuting the 
clergy — because I think it is quite possible that the 
clerical prosecutions of the clergy would be, at least, 
quite as bitter and vexatious as the lay prosecutions. But 
the issue between myself and the noble earl is still further 
narrowed, because, notwithstanding all that he has said 
of the rights of the laity under this head, he has himself 
admitted that they ought to be subject to certain restric- 
tions ; and he says that this bill will further restrain 
their rights. The question really is, not whether laymen 
are to be free to prosecute clergymen, but whether clergy 
or laity shall be free to prosecute without the restriction 
of the veto of the bishop ; for the bill proposes to substi- 
tute for that veto a money fine only, in the shape of the 
costs to be levied on the authors of the vexatious suits. 

Now, the first objection that I make to this proposal is 
that it would be equivalent to the passing by your lord- 
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ships of a direct vote of want of confidence in the bishops 
of the Church. They are no longer to be intrusted with 
one of the most important functions of government — 
namely, the right to decide when and where the law shall 
be enforced. 

The functions of a bishop of a diocese are not merely 
judicial — they are also administrative ; and I ask whether 
it is not one of the most difficult and delicate functions 
of a ruler to decide whether or no prosecutions such 
as these should be instituted P But to whom is this 
important power, which can only be used safely with very 
wise discretion, given by the bill ? To any three persons 
in the entire diocese — who may be the three greatest 
fools in it — to them is to be given the power of deciding 
whether the parish or the diocese, or the Church at large, 
is to be set in a blaze because they choose to club together 
their little moneys and large spite for the prosecution of 
any clergyman they may happen to dislike. I cannot 
thank the noble earl for the compliment that he pays the 
bench of bishops, when he thus proposes to hand over their 
discretion to these self- selected triumvirates of fools. 
Consider the effect. Three persons — let us say three old 
women — in the Channel Islands would have the right to 
prosecute, for any minute violation of the rubric, any 
clergyman within a stone's throw of your lordships' 
House. That would be one of the practical possibilities 
of this clause. 

If it be said that hitherto the bishops have not exercised 
the power the noble earl now proposes to take away from 
them, I answer that no doubt thab is true ; but then it 
must be remembered that an English bishop is the only 
judge in the world who is heavily fined for executing the 
duties of the office. It is utterly unreasonable to com- 
plain of the bishops because they have been unwilling to 
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min themselves in prosecutions to uphold or declare the 
laws of the Church. But would it not have heen more 
fair if the noble earl had waited to see if the bishops would 
do their duty now that it is proposed to enable them to do 
it, before he came down to the House to tell us in the same 
breath, first of all that the bishops could not hitherto dis- 
charge their duty ; then to proceed to enable them to do 
it ; and lastly to take away all discretion in doing it from 
them P I most respectfully submit to your lordships that 
the bishops do not deserve this vote of want of confidence, 
this " vote of degradation from their functions." 

But I ask, in the next place, as regards the clergy, 
what would be the effect of this bill P The noble earl has 
spoken of the restrictions which are imposed upon the 
laity by the bill. At present, however, there is consider- 
able difficulty in the way of a layman who desires to 
prosecute, and the removal of that difficulty seems to con- 
stitute the restriction to which the noble earl refers. It 
is a most uncertain point whether the laity can or cannot 
prosecute without the leave of the bishop ; and in order to 
remove any uncertainty, the bill ordains that any three of 
them shall be able to do so. I rather think that the 
clergy will, on the contrary, consider this to be an enor- 
mous increase of the power of their prosecutors. It puts 
the clergy in a worse position than any other members of 
the community. 

The noble earl talks of the lay right of prosecution, as 
if prosecution were the first right and most sacred duty of 
man, and that it is a dreadful cruelty to deprive any one of 
his right to prosecute his neighbour. Is that so P Do 
we find that a layman is free to prosecute without hin- 
drance any other layman in the temporal courts P Has 
the noble earl never heard of a magistrate refusing to 
commit, of a grand jury rejecting a bill, of certain prose- 
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cations that cannot be commenced without the leave of 
the Attorney-General P Yet he proposes to place the 
clergyman in the position of the layman who has been 
committed for trial, and to refuse him the chance every 
layman enjoys, that the magistrate may refuse so to 
commit him. Of course the noble earl has reminded us 
that if a clergyman does not like to be prosecuted in this 
way he may elect to be prosecuted in the lay courts, and 
be imprisoned for six months under the Act of Uni- 
formity ; but I do not think that the clergy will feel 
greatly obliged to him for the alternative. 

Is there no danger that the power of prosecution, 
and especially of prosecution by societies and knots 
of individuals, may be much abused P Was not all 
London much disturbed last year by vexatious prosecu- 
tions under the Sunday Observance Act of Charles II. P 
— an act bearing curiously enough the same date as 
our rubrics P The prosecutions instituted under that 
act by the society were found to be so mischievous 
that it became necessary to restrain them, and an act was 
passed last session that no such prosecution should be 
instituted without leave in writing being first obtained 
from the chief police officer of the district, from two 
justices of the peace or from the stipendiary magistrate. 
This course was found necessary to restrain the ardour of 
the society in its war against costermongers and apple- 
women ; and I trust that your lordships will not deem 
the clergy of the Church of England deserving of less 
protection than the sellers of sweetstuS in the streets of 
London. 

The noble earl when he last year received from the 
citizens of Glasgow those well-deserved honours — which 
it was as great an honour for them to confer as it was for 
him to receive — deprecated these prosecutions, and said 

H 
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that certain fussy, foolish, and misguided men were 
endangering the existence of the act by these unwise 
proceedings. So it seems that in the opinion of the noble 
earl a body of fussy, foolish, misguided men may not 
interfere with costermongers and apple women , but that 
any three, or thirty, or three hundred foolish and mis- 
guided men may prosecute a clergyman of the Church of 
England without a word of remonstrance from the noble 
earl — nay, with his assistance, for the noble earl this 
evening comes down to point out to fussy, foolish and 
misguided men how they should set to work to do this. 

In the next place, I would observe that this bill places 
the clergy in a worse position than the members of any 
other profession. In every profession its members are 
bound by certain inner rules which are very often enforced 
with great strictness and severity, but which do not affect 
the rest of the community. The violation of these rules 
by members of the profession frequently entails upon 
them very heavy penalties. For instance, an assault 
which, if committed by a civilian, would only be punished 
by the imposition of a fine might, if committed by a 
soldier on his superior officer, be punished by death. But 
where such strict and intricate rules exist the enforcement 
of them is reserved to the heads of the profession ; and 
while I admit it to be quite right that the members of 
professions should in return for exceptional privileges be 
subjected to severe exceptional legislation, I maintain 
that it ought not to be in the power of everyone to put in 
action the exceptional professional laws which do not 
bind the rest of the world. 

For instance, if the noble earl were to be the spectator 
of a review, and it struck his mind that an officer had 
violated one of the articles of war, should he claim a 
right, as a citizen, to compel the trial of that officer by a 
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court-martial P Of course not ; but yet the noble earl as- 
sumes that everyone has a right to enforce the exceptional 
laws of the clerical profession. The bishop is the com- 
manding officer of the clergy, and it is only reasonable 
that with him should rest the enforcement of the stricter 
laws of the profession. Persons who are bound by strict 
professional rules are entitled to some protection, and of 
all professional men the clergy, from the very nature of 
their profession, stand most in need of protection. A 
clergyman is a person whose profession brings him into 
collision, and often into violent collision, with the preju- 
dices, passions, and party-spirit of his people, yet this bill 
proposes to leave the clergy liable to vexatious attacks 
from any three persons in or out of the diocese. 

And the persecutions will certainly be numerous. The 
squire of the parish, whose wife may not have received a 
return visit from the clergyman's wife, with his gardener 
and bailiff, may form the prosecuting trio. Or the trio 
may consist of the publican, who was offended by the 
vicar's last sermon against drunkenness, and two of his 
customers. Nay, even the keeper of a house of ill-fame, 
and two of the frequenters of his house, may constitute 
the trio. In short, any person whose feelings have been 
hurt in any way by the clergyman will only have to get 
two other persons to join him in order to get up a vexa- 
tious and harassing prosecution. 

And clergymen are specially exposed to such prosecu- 
tions for another reason, — no profession is bound by so 
many complicated and obsolete laws as those which bind 
the clergy. There is not a clergyman in the Church of 
England who either does or can literally comply with 
every one of the rubrics. Her laws fit the Church like 
an ill-made coat, tight where they should be loose, and 
loose where they should be tight. Yet these complicated 
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and obsolete rubrics, which no one can possibly obey in 
their entirety, are to be enforced by any three persons 
who club together their money and their, spite in order 
to prosecute any parson who may have offended them. I 
ask your lordships further to remark that the bill does not 
require the prosecutors to be parishioners, who have a 
quasi right to see the rubrics carried out in their parish 
church; but the law may be set in motion by persons 
who reside miles away, in a remote comer of the diocese. 

Now, it deeply interests the laity that the peace and 
harmony of the Church, which I believe the noble earl is 
desirous of promoting, shall be preserved, and I may 
remark that that much-abused order, the bishops, exert 
themselves to the utmost to preserve the peace of the 
Church. When any dispute arises as to the observance 
of rubrics, the persons interested ought to resort to the 
bishop, who is directed to take order for the appeasing 
of such dispute ; and, in point of fact, there is not a 
bishop on the bench who has not repeatedly appeased 
quarrels which otherwise might have festered into law- 
suits. But what clergjTnan would ever go to his bishop 
to settle a matter in his study if he knew that, however 
satisfactory the settlement might be to himself and his 
parishioners, it was in the power of any three members 
of the church, li\dng perhaps fifty miles off, to upset it 
simply because they did not happen to like it P 

I will relate a brief anecdote in proof of this. About two 
years ago one of these disputes came before me for settle- 
ment, the clergyman and the parishioners having agreed to 
refer to my decision a question as to the services of their 
church. I believe that I succeeded in settling the dispute 
to the satisfaction of everybody in the parish with the 
exception of a Wesleyan preacher, who called himself a 
Churchman^ and who objected altogether in limine to the 
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reference, because he doubted whether the bishop's prin- 
ciples were sufficiently Evangelical — that is, he was not 
quite sure that the bishop would decide in his favour. 
Well, if that member of the Church of England could 
only have found in the large diocese of Peterborough two 
other persons who were as silly as himself, he might — 
supposing this bill had been passed — have burdened the 
church with a wretched lawsuit about a matter which 
the bishop had settled without his permission. 

1 will now ask your lordships to consider the value of 
the checks and restrictions against frivolous and vexa- 
tious prosecutions proposed by the noble earl. The first 
is, that prosecutions shall be instituted only by three 
members of the Church of England, but the bill gives no 
definition of a member of the Church of England — and 
for a very good reason, namely, that there is no such 
definition known to our law ; at all events I know of no 
definition which would prevent a Nonconformist from 
prosecuting under this bilL I contend that, according to 
the law of England, every baptized person is a member 
of the national Church, and has his legal rights accord- 
ingly in that Church ; and although I grant that the 
noble earl intends to prevent the members of communions 
which are bitterly hostile to the Church from instituting 
prosecutions, yet I maintain that the clause inserted in 
the bill will not really prevent that scandal and disgrace. 
In fact, the Secretary of the Liberation Society might 
devote the seven thousand pounds a-year received by that 
association to the prosecution of clergymen in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, with a view of making them and the country 
thoroughly sick of a Church established by law. 

Much has been said of late respecting the conciliation of 
Dissenters, and I have heard of strange devices for efiecting 
this object. They are to be allowed to have the free use 
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of the churchyard for barials, but are not to contribute to 
the cost of maintaining them ; they are also to be con- 
sulted as to the colour of the dress worn by the clergy in 
the pulpit ; and now, it appears, the noble earl would 
further conciliate them by giving them a share in the 
privilege of cheap prosecutions — ^just as he might conci- 
liate some poor relation, or a squire who had a vote in his 
county, by giving him a day or two's shooting in his 
preserves. 

As to the next check — the clause providing that 
the prosecutors shall be resident householders — ^I think 
the noble earl himself does not lay much stress on it. As 
a third check the noble earl proposes — not in this bill, 
but in the first one — that in the case of vexatious and 
frivolous suits it shall be in the power of the court to 
compel the prosecuting parties to pay the costs. Does the 
noble earl, who appears to think that a fine will be a 
sufficient check to a prosecution, really suppose that ava- 
rice is the only passion in the human breast P Does he 
not know how readily men pay for their pleasures or 
their passions? There are sportsmen who will pay 
largely for the hire of grouse-moors and salmon-streams. 
Does he not think that occasionally there may be found 
two or three sportsmen of another kind, to whom the 
struggles of a poor curate with ten children, under the 
prosecution of some great squire, would be as exciting 
as the first rush of the salmon would be to the angler P 
I believe that the possible fine of fifty or five hundred 
pounds will not restrain men from prosecutions when 
their blood is fairly warmed to the work. 

Besides, the fact must not be forgotten, in dealing with 
this subject, that there exists in this country a great 
association, one of whose objects is the promotion of these 
prosecutions. Prosecution in these days is reduced to a 
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science, and is carried on, Kke many other enterprises, by 
joint-stock companies with limited liability. Of this cha- 
racter is the society known by the name of the Church 
Association in this country. The vice-chairman of that 
association, referring to the real powers of that association 
in the matter of prosecution, said : — 

''The guarantee land — poesiblj amounting to £30,000 — while it 
strengthened the hands of the oounoil and made the position of the 
association one of security, made it an object of fear to their opponents. 
That fund had been subscribed solely for parliamentary and law pro- 
ceedings." 

Here is a powerful association which describes itself as 
*' an object of fear to its opponents ;" and with this great 
guarantee fund, enabling them to prosecute any poor 
curate whom they may please to number among their 
opponents, the noble earl appears to think that the 
danger of having to pay costs in a frivolous prosecution 
would deter them from engaging in it. What will your 
lordships say to a case of this kind ? The secretary of the 
association may write to some poor curate in such terms 
as these : — 

'' Sib, — Information has reached the committee of this association 
that your proceedings are not altogether satisfactory to them, and, upon 
due consideration, they are obliged to number you among their op- 
ponents. I must therefore request you forthwith to discontinue those 
practices to which they object. 

** P.S. — You may not be aware that the g^uarantee fund of the society 
amounts now to £30,000." 

I ask your lordships to consider what effect such a com- 
munication would have on the independence of that curate, 
or on the " peace and harmony of his family." But this 
is not all. This association has a number of affiliated 
branches throughout the country. Here also I may quote 
from the statement made in the presence of the vice- 
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chairmaii of the society by a clerical speaker, who, witli a 
touching naivete which I hope your lordships will admire, 
said, *^ They are anxious to do something, but they do not 
know the technical steps/' The local associations feel 
that they contribute a great deal to the parent society, 
and how large a portion of the guarantee fund is available 
for prosecutions, and they complain that, with all this fund 
at their disposal, " they have no work to do." They should 
raise the cry for "Lord Shaftesbury's bill." They are 
eager for this bill ; and the noble earl, forgetful of the 
lesson Dr. Watts may have taught him in his youth, comes 
down, in pity for these poor frozen-out prosecutors, to ask 
your lordships to pass this bill in order to find something 
for these " idle hands to do." 

The clergy are entitled to protection against this miser- 
able system of theological persecution. I admit that some 
years ago there was unhappily a necessity for this Church 
Association, but these " vigilance committees " are rapidly 
becoming a dangerously ruling power in the Church 
instead of the bishops. The Church Association is not the 
only association of this kind : there is also the Church 
Union. I have as little sympathy with the one of these 
societies as with the other ; still, it is in human nature 
when attacked to retaliate. After a time, when perse- 
cution has gone on incessantly upon one side, there is 
that in human nature, and in clerical human nature, 
which will induce men to turn round upon the other side ; 
and what will then be the peace and harmony of the 
Church, which the noble earl professes to aim at increasing 
by this bill, when, divided between these rival persecutors, 
each diocese is turned into a theological hunting-ground, 
and each Church association proceeds to mark out its 
respective hostages for ecclesiastical execution? Is it 
likely that in this state of things — when clergymen are 
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attacked from above by the Church Association, from 
below by the Union, and midway perhaps by the bishop- 
men of independence, of high spirit, of character and 
energy wiJl long put up with it P 

Your lordships may suppose that these are the grotesque 
aspects of the bill, but some things may be at the same 
time both grotesque and dangerous. I admit that the noble 
earl has to cope with a very serious evil — with a lack of 
discipline and a growing state of lawlessness among those 
who are called Ritualists. If the noble earl thinks that I 
oppose this bill as a defender of the Ritualists, he is 
entirely mistaken. I have no such feeling. I admit 
their great piety, their zeal, their self-devotion : but I 
deprecate their extravagance as much as does the noble 
earl himself. 

I have this farther complaint against them — that they 
have by that extravagance rendered such a bill as that 
now before your lordships possible. But such is always 
the result of licence. It always leads to loss of liberty. 
Had they at first been content to submit themselves 
to the proper rule of their bishops, they would never 
have been threatened with such tyrannical treatment. 
Though I recognise, as every one must, the earnestness, 
zeal, and self-denying devotion in labour among the 
poor of those against whom the bill is directed, I dis- 
tinctly declare that I have not any sympathy with their 
extravagances. But if I were the most extreme Ritualist 
in England I would eagerly support this bill. For 
nothing would better help their aims than passing it. 
Nothing so much exasperates men against all law as the 
vexatious enforcement of all law, and if I wished to break 
down the law, I should just set going all over the Church 
this- system of unrestrained prosecution, which would 
sicken and weary all Churchmen with Church law. It is 
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for that reason alone, if not for all the others I have 
mentioned, that I earnestly deprecate such a measure as 
this, which, in the endeavour to find a violent and sudden 
cure for a serious disease, introduces what would prove a 
still more serious disease than the one it seeks to remedy. 
For these reasons I am compelled to oppose the bill of 
the noble earl. I know that 1 argue this question in an 
assembly mainly composed of laymen — as the noble earl, 
perhaps not very generously, reminds us — but yet I am 
not in the least afraid of pleading before your lordships 
the cause of the clergy. I, too, remind you that you are 
laymen, because if your recollection of your lay character 
is strong, it will make you only the more jealously 
anxious that the clergy shall not suffer any wrong at 
your hands. But I remind your lordships of this fact for 
another reason — for I believe that your lordships, as 
laity, have, above all others, the deepest possible interest 
in maintaining the independence, the self-respect, and 
the freedom of the clergy. Make the clergy the slaves 
of a faction, or the victims of a party ; destroy their 
self-respect and independence ; and it will not be so much 
the clergy in the end as the laity who will suffer. 
Whatever degrades the clergy injures the laity of the 
Church, and therefore it is not mainly in the interests of 
the clergy, but quite as much — nay, far more — in the 
interests of the laity, that I do most earnestly entreat 
your lordships not to vote for the second reading of 
thisbilL 
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MOTION FOR A ROTAL COMMISSION. 



HoxTSB OF L0BO8, Mabgh 7th» 1881. 

r Lords, — I have listened with great interest and 
keen curiosity to the speech of the noble lord (Lord 
Shaftesbury) who has just sat down. I was extremely 
curiouis to know in what way and by what arguments he 
would support his amendment. It appeared to me that 
the amendment divided itself into two parts, and that 
those two parts were mutually contradictory, and that one 
distinctly refuted the other. 

The two reasons which the noble lord submits for your 
rejection of the motion of the most reverend prelate 
are these — first of all, that a royal commission sat 
upon the ecclesiastical courts some fifty years ago ; and 
secondly, that a particular court now existing has 
existed since the days of Lord Coke. That, I presume, 
is the Court of Arches as it has since been modified ; and, 
therefore, it would appear that not even the venerable 
age of that court at the time the noble lord spoke of 
prevented Parliament from asking for, and the Crown 
from granting, a commission to inquire into that, as well 
as other courts ecclesiastical. So that the noble lord's 
argument is that there is a court so ancient and venerable 
that it becomes a sort of sacrilege to interfere with it, 
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and that the idea of a oommission meddling with it is 
not to be tolerated, and yet that your lordships are to 
remember that fifty years ago a commission was appointed 
to examine into this very court. 

The noble lord having placed this argument before us, 
the very next thing that I heard was that he had himself 
been prepared to take the very course, or almost the very 
course, he condenms on the part of the most reverend 
primate. He says that, moved by the presence of serious 
evils in the Church, he did propose to your lordships the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the best way 
to prevent these evils. The difPerence between this and a 
royal commission could hardly be so great that it could be 
the height of wisdom on his part some years ago to move 
for a committee, and that it should now be the opposite 
for the whole episcopal bench to move for a commission to 
inquire into the same matters. 

But I am still more suiprised to find that the noble 
lord has referred to the action of the Church Defence 
Association in the manner that he did. I am a diligent 
reader of the publications of the Church Defence Associa- 
tion. I read them carefully, though the noble lord maj 
think with less profit than I ought to derive from them, 
and I find that upon more than one occasion proposals 
have been made by that body for amending the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, because it does not go far enough 
in repressing the lawlessness which is complained of as 
existing within the Church. It seems, then, that this 
venerable and sacred court, as modified by that act, is not 
so sacred in the eyes of the Church Defence Association, 
of which the noble lord is a member, that they should 
not endeavour to amend it. The difference, therefore, 
between the noble lord and the prelates of the Church is 
only this, that we are desirous of well-considered, mature^ 
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and thoughtful legislation; but the noble lord and the 
Church Defence Association are all in favour of legisla- 
tion of a hasty and immature character. We think it 
better that we should be informed by royal commission 
before we proceed to amend the act which the association 
thinks needs to be amended. I think that, upon the 
whole, the course proposed by the most reverend primate 
is the wiser one. 

But the noble lord has been good enough to honour 
me by special notice in connection with the Church 
Defence Association ; and, amongst the wide range of 
subjects he has touched upon, he has alluded to my 
"acrid eloquence,** and to the necessity of my moderating 
the rancour of my tongue. I ventured, I confess, to speak 
of the folly of the Church Defence Association in im- 
prisoning certain of the clergy ; and I now repeat what I 
then said, that when the Public Worship Regulation Act 
was passed it provided a very diiferent way of dealing 
with ritual offences. It gave to the offending clergy no 
less than three years' probation before they were required 
absolutely to submit themselves to the decisions of the 
court, or resign ; and the act seems, in this respect, at 
least, specially framed with care and tenderness for the 
clergy in the matter of Ritualistic offences. But the 
Church Defence Association, who have administered this 
act, instead of isolating these few clergy and putting 
them in that position in which they should appear before 
the public as law-breakers deserving reprobation, have 
put them into gaol, have made them martyrs, and have 
put at their backs three thousand or four thousand of some 
of the most loyal, eminent, and attached clergymen of 
the Church of England. All I can say is that this appears 
to me the most odious, the most spiteful and fatuous folly. 

If the Church Association had been paid a handsome 
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subsidy by the English Church UnioD, it could not hare 
helped the Church Union and the extreme party of the 
Church more effectually and successfully than it has done 
by the imprisonment of these unfortunate clergymen. So 
much for the Public Worship Regulation Act, and for 
its administration. If I were president of the Church 
Defence Association it would seem to me the wisest thing 
I could do to urge on this commission for the examination, 
and, if necessary, the reconstruction, of existing courts, 
for the simple reason that all these prosecutions, all these 
conflicts about jurisdiction, and all these violent pro- 
ceedings have simply ended in greatly increasing the 
number and the success of the party they were designed 
to defeat ; and I would venture to recommend to the 
noble lord that the next time he visits the committee of 
the Church Defence Association he should propose a 
resolution in favour of this royal commission. I hope 
sincerely it may be adopted. I hope the noble lord him- 
self may be a witness before the commission, and enlighten 
it as he has enlightened your lordships this evening; 
and I hope, when it has fidly investigated all these 
matters, we shall have wise and well-considered courts. 

It appears to me, my lords, as I ventured to say in 
another place, that if you want peace in the Church of 
England, or, indeed, in any other institution, you can 
only have it in one of two ways. You may obtain it by 
having such rules and laws as shall be perfectly clear and 
well defined, and in that case it would matter very little 
what courts you had* ; or you may obtain it by having 
courts so generally acceptable, and of such absolute 
authority, that no one will dispute their ruling. In one 

• " An indefinite mbnc is like a fence in a fog — you have no direc- 
tion where it is. until you find yourself in the fence, and then you are 
scratched miserably." — Convocation of the Frovince of Cantetburyf February 
SJi, 1881. 
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or other of these two ways, clear laws or generally 
accepted courts, you may have peace in the Church. The 
misfortune is that at this moment the Church of England 
has neither perfectly defined rules nor courts of undis- 
puted authority. 

The present courts are courts the authority of which is, 
with some degree of plausibility, at all events, questioned 
and disputed. It appears to me, therefore, speaking from 
a common-sense point of view, that if you have an insti- 
tution governed by laws and rules which have been for 
twenty years a subject of embittered strife and litigation, 
which are hindering the entire working and usefulness of 
the institution, that the only wise and natural course would 
be to come together, and say. This law is very ambiguous, 
it is disputed very much ; let us agree upon a new law, 
let the law be broad and tolerant, let it embrace, if 
necessary, everything which can be fairly embraced within 
the limits of the institution, but let it be clear and indis- 
putable. 

If in the army there had been a dispute about uniforms 
which had lasted for twenty years, the public generally 
would think there was something exceedingly wrong at the 
Horse Guards, when they failed to ascertain the reason of 
that dispute or to bring it to a determination. But we 
have to remember that the garments the clergy have to 
wear now are garments that were ordered by the authority 
of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward YI. Imagine the condition of the army if the 
soldiers of Her Majesty had no< clearer description of 
their uniforms than this — that they were to be such as 
were ordered by authority of Parliament in the reign of 
Edward YI. ; and if, further, a colonel could not send a 
mutinous soldier to the guard-room, or cashier an offending 
officer, without it costing him from £4,000 to £10,000 1 
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That Is exactly the condition of the Church of England 
at this moment. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it would have been wise 
and prudent for the Church of England to have agreed 
upon some definite rule, widely tolerant as to these 
matters. Parliament, it is true, when it passed the 
Public Worship Regulation Act some years ago, gave 
the power of revision in this respect to Convocation, but 
unhappily that revision did not take place. Tour lord- 
ships may ask me why ? Because there were two parties 
in the Church who, however widely different in other 
respects, agreed in opposing revision of the ornaments 
rubric. One dreaded that the new rubric would give its 
opponents too much, and the other dreaded it would give 
them too little. Between these two extremes it was found 
impossible to devise a rubric, which I venture to say any 
dozen men of common sense and charity could have 
settled on that occasion in an hour. 

Such an opportunity has passed, and it will never 
return. I deeply regret that this ambiguous rubric still 
remains. You may devise courts of a most imexceptional 
character ; but, nevertheless, it has to be remembered 
that the judgment of a court, however authoritative, 
does not remove ambiguity from the rubric. You may 
get a judgment which people will submit to ; but, still, 
there wiU always remain hanging about such a judgment 
the doubt and ambiguity which hangs about the rubric 
itself. I deeply regret, therefore, that some settlement of 
our contentions, upon tjie basis I have suggested, has not 
been arrived at. 

But as it has not, one course only now remains, namely, 
the institution of courts which shall be so universally 
acceptable that their judgments shall be rarely called 
into question, and, if possible, not resisted at alL If you 
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have the choice of two courts equally legal, both having 
an equal right to the submission of those for whom they 
adjudicate, it is obviously wise to choose that court which 
shall carry with it the moral assent of those whom it 
rules, and not merely to force a hard, dry law, of what- 
ever authority, down their throats. The action of a court 
in the matter of rubrics is not, be it remembered, like the 
action of a court in the matter of criminal or pecuniary 
transactions. If a court decides that A loses property and 
that it goes to B, A sees that he has lost it, and the matter 
is at an end ; but it is a very different matter when a 
court decides agninst a clergyman in a matter that, Sunday 
aft^r Sunday, touches his conscience, however ill-informed 
and unwise that conscience may be. 

It is surely wise in such a case to relieve men from 
occasions and temptations to disobedience which must 
otherwise daily beset them, and to procure for them 
such alterations, if not in the constitution, at least 
in the working of the courts, as shall make it easier 
for them to abide by their judgments. I am altogether , 
in favour of such a course, if it be a possible one ; and 
I would approve of this royal commission if it gives 
those aggrieved and distressed clergymen of the Church 
of England, whose loyalty and attachment are, at least, 
as unimpeachable as the noble lord's, an opportunity of 
pointing out and explaining what they object to in the 
existing state of things. It is most desirable that you 
should allow these clergymen to go before the royal 
commission and state what their grievance is. Wo, the 
bishops who have worked with, and who know the worth 
and the loyalty of many of those clergy, we who have to 
go forth at the head of these clergy and wage war against 
the evils and sins of our day and generation, feel that it 
is no use attempting merely to rule men whom you have 

I 
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also to lead; we would be glad to speak to tbem in tbe 
name of the law uttered by the courts to which tbey 
themselves would be more ready than they now are to 
yield implicit obedience. We want, not merely the sub- 
mission, but the willing and loyal obedience of the 
clergy. 

I entirely agree with the wise utterance of the most 
reverend primate in which he said he did not desire to 
upset or abolish the royal supremacy. There are very few 
indeed even of the most recalcitrant clergy who wisb to 
upset the royal supremacy. Such a desire is certainly not 
shared in by the episcopacy ; but, granting to the full, as 
I do, that the Crown is supreme in all cases ecclesiastical, 
I think it is to be borne in mind, and it lies at the bottom 
of much of the dissatisfaction that exists with the present 
state of things, that the Crown in the nineteenth century 
means something very different from the Crown in the 
days of the Tudors and Stuarts. "VVe hear persons talk- 
ing of the Crown as a secular authority. Why, the clergy 
.of the time of Henry VIII. would have stared in wonder 
at the person who said the Crown was a secular authority. 
The Crown was then regarded as a qitasi-ssLCTei authority. 
It may, therefore, be a matter for the consideration and 
wisdom of Parliament to advise the Crown in what manner 
now to exercise the royal supremacy in reference to those 
courts over which the Crown, of course, is supreme ; and 
that is a matter which may fairly come within the purview 
of the commission. 

As regards the objection that the existing Court of 
Appeal is a secular one, I have never been able to under- 
stand that objection, It seems to me that those who 
make it are confused in their own minds as to the real 
difference between secular and spiritual, and as to what 
constitutes a secular court. A court is, or is not, a secular 
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court, not according to the persons wlio constitute it, but 
according to the authority from which the court is derived. 
The Court of Arches was a spiritual court, and was 
admitted to be so, and yet it was presided over by a lay- 
man ; and if a Court of Bishops were appointed to-morrow 
by the Crown on its sole authority, it would not be a spiri- 
tual but a secular court ; so that when men object to secular 
courts of final appeal they really forget the importance 
of this distinction. Under the twenty-fifth statute of 
Henry VIII. it is impossible for the Crown to create any 
court, even though that court consist entirely of clergy- 
men, which would not be a secular and State-made court. 

As to this distinction between secular and spiritual, 
whatever value it has — and this is not the time or place to 
discuss it — it is, at least, an interesting fact to know that 
this distinction did not exist in the earlier days of the 
English Church. During the whole existence of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church there was no such distinction. The 
bishop and the earl sat in the same court, dispensing the 
same laws alike to Church and State. Doubtless this and 
other highly interesting facts will come out before the 
commission that will, I trust, be appointed ; and I cannot 
but earnestly hope that the discussion of these and like 
facts will bring about a clear and complete opening up of 
all the questions at issue, which lie, not behind the Acts 
of Reformation Settlement, but between these and the 
present day. 

All these difficulties as to modes of procedure, as to 
the Clergy Discipline Act, which is a most defective act, 
and in some respects entirely unworkable, it is to be 
hoped may receive a solution by virtue of the patient and 
careful investigation of this committee If the result of 
the commission were nothing else but the publishing of a 
blue-book, with a statement of the various theories hold 
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on tbe?c qae**;- n<, scd exjmication of those theories, with 
tLe €-v:deL.ce i:. sup-j-Tt of them tbmt will be brought out 
bv vark^us pers-:^!.*, I will Te:.tiire to say that the com- 
m:&»:on will have o:nfvrr«i givat beoffit. There is, more- 
o^-^er, the hope tLat it will t«nd to larger knowledge and 
fuller iaformition ; and larger knowledge and fuller 
icfomia'ioa will certainly help us towards a peaceful 
»»jlu:i.tn of our diSculties. 

We bishops Ljve no arriirt pentei in moving for this 
c«''mmis$ion. We are hcnestlr and sincerelv desirous 
of the g»x>d of the Church; and we are honestly and 
sicccrely dtsirous of maintaining in their fulness, and, 
^j fi:r as we may or can, of injuring obedience to, the 
laws of the Church. But we desire, first, that these 
laws should be ckar and definite, and next, that the 
authority whii-h ei/urces them shall be generally, if not 
universally, accfpted. I do not believe in the govern- 
ment of the Church by episcopal connivance. I do not 
bcliove in the government of the Church by the caprice 
of congregations.* I do not believe in ingenious devices 
for the clergy givinjj legal serrices in the morning and 
iiieiral ser\*ices in the afternoon, or legal services in the 
afternoon and illegal in the morning. I do not believe 
in providing chapels of retreat for dissatisfied members of 
consTCirations. I do not l>e'icve in anv one of these con- 
trivanees for sevUrini^ peace in the Church. They are 
feeble devices, and, like all feeble devices, only recoil on 
those who invent them. What we desire is, first of all, 

• ** It is coramonlT «iil. that when a Ritualist clergyman pleases hia 
ctingTeiration he is iii»t to bo intcrfort>d with. Now let us see what prin- 
ciple Ls invo'vod in tlii?. If the ritual is le^ or illeiral the clergyiuan is 
not to ho disturK^l if the conirroiraTion apj-n^vos of it. But the conpre- 
tions of the Chun.h of England are as much bound by the law a« are 
clergT. I altt^irt^ther deny that ev^nirn^gations are allowed to trana- 
Uie'Uw, anv morv than the clergy."— CI/«r«tti^iV>ii ofth4 rfrtftinet of 
, Frbnury iyth, 1831. 
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clear rubrics ; secondly, accepted and acceptable courts. 
We may not be able to get clear and definite rubrics ; 
but I hope that one result of the commission will be to 
give us courts the working of which will be so improved 
if necessary, and the constitution so imderstood and recog- 
nized, that men will bo content to accept their decisions 
even upon ambiguous rubric s — peace-making and healing 
decisions as, I trust, they will yet prove to be. 



THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 

INTOXICATING LIQUOR (LICENSING) BILU 
House of Lobds, Mat 2nd, 1872. 

MY Lords, — I do not wish to intrude my opinions on 
the House ; but, as this is a question so deeply 
affecting the social welfare of the people, I do not think 
you will deem it imbecoming that one member at least of 
the Episcopal bench should say something on it, especially 
as there are some considerations connected with it which 
have not been brought fully into discussion by the criti- 
cism of details which the noble duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) has made at such length and Tfith such ability. 

My object is to put before your lordships a view of the 
question which I know to be very largely entertained by 
persons fully entitled by their knowledge of it to express 
an opiuion, and which has hardly found expression in this 
debate. I am one of those — and there are many, indeed 
— who do not find fault with her Majesty's Government 
for the stringency of the provisions of their bill as com- 
pared with that of last year. Assuredly the Government 
have not now erred on that side of the question. A mo- 
ment's comparison of this bill with that introduced by 
the Home Secretary last year, both with respect to the 
renewal of licences and the regulations for pubUc-houses, 
convinces me that her Majesty's Government have felt it 
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necessary — I should be sorry to think that they merely 
felt it would be expedient in order to insure the passing 
of this bill — to relax the stringency of many of the pro- 
visions of the bill of last year. They have omitted 
several important provisions, the absence of which I, for 
one, regret. 

One other matter that I particularly regret is that this 
bill does not, any more than the bill of last year, make 
any provision for giving to the ratepayers any share in 
the control of the liquor traffic in their own town or 
district. That seems to me, my lords, a great defect in 
any bill dealing with the licensing question. There is a 
very deep and growing feeling in the country, especially 
among the humbler ratepayers, who are so much interested 
in this question, that those who pay the rates, and. whose 
rates are increased by the crime and pauperism intoxica- 
tion creates, should have some voice in controlling the 
machinery which is to issuo licences and regulate the 
whole of the liquor traffic. 

I do not, my lords, claim for the ratepayers entire 
control. I do not say that they, or a majority of them, 
should have the power of suppressing the liquor traffic in 
any town or district. It seems to me monstrous to say 
that it shall not be a crime to make an article, it shall 
not be a crime to use it, but it shall be a crime to sell it 
— to leave the manufacturer free to make liquor and the 
customer to buy it, but to say to the middleman who 
comes between these two. You shall not sell it. That, 
my lords, I hold would be something like an outrage on 
the moral sense of the community — ^it would never be 
tolerat<5d by the English, people if by any chance it 
became an Act of Parliament. 

I entirely agree with the noble lord who preceded me 
(Lord Houghton) as to the mischief, and I would even say 
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the absurdity, of the Permissive Bill. I believe such a 
bill would be not only absurd but mischievous, and that 
it would tend to exasperate all the difficulties of this 
question ; that in towns where it was most needed it 
would be inoperative, and that where it was most operative 
it would be least needed. It proceeds on this most vicious 
political principle — that the tyranny of a mere majority, 
not of representative men, but counted merely from door 
to door, should govern any people. Such a principle is 
most pernicious. I hold it is the right of Englishmen to 
bo governed by the Estates of the Realm sitting in Par- 
liament, and not by a haphazard majority collected by 
agitation and canvassing. This is one of the dangers of 
all democracy — it ignores the rights and privileges of the 
minority as against the majority ; and therefore I believe 
the tendency of all modern legislation ought to be towards 
protection of the rights and privileges of minorities. 
Therefore I entertain the strongest dislike to the Per- 
missive Bill. I cannot, perhaps, express it in a stronger 
form than by saying that, // / fnust take my choice — and 
such it seems to me is really the alternative offered by the 
Permissive Bill — whether England should be free or sober, 
I declare, strange as such a declaration may sound, 
coming from one of my profession, that I should say it 
would be better that England should be free than that 
England should be compulsorily sober. I would distinctly 
prefer freedom to sobriety, because with freedom we might 
in the end attain sobriety ; but in the other alternative 
we should eventually lose both freedom and sobriety. 

But, though I am thus strongly opposed to the Permis- 
sive Bill, I do wish that the ratepayers should have some 
voice — not an absolute and sole voice, but some voice — ^in 
the regulation of the liquor traffic. I think it would not 
be wise or desirable to entrust the regulation of the liquor 
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traffic to a board elected entirely by the ratepayers ; but 
I do think it would be quite possible so to combine the 
official and elective elements in the licensing board as to 
give to the ratepayers the assuring conviction that their 
interests were fairly represented, while by retaining the 
magistracy you would have the conservative element duly 
to resist popular influences and give consistency to their 
decisions. 1 appeal to the noble earl who has charge of 
this bill (the Earl of Kimberley) with all the more confi- 
dence on this point, as the principle for which I contend 
has been adopted and sanctioned by a measure introduced 
by the Government in 1869 for the establishment of 
county boards. These county boards were to be man- 
aged partly by elected and partly by official members, 
the latter being justices. 

I would ask your lordships to consider one fact of great 
importance in its bearing on this subject. I have spoken 
of the mischievous tendency of agitation for the Per- 
missive Bill. My lords, I have had to discuss this ques- 
tion over and over again with some of the most eminent 
advocates of the Permissive Bill, and I have always found 
at the bottom of their advocacy — not so much the desire 
to carry a Maine Liquor Law or totally to suppress the 
liquor traffic — as the desire to have for themselves, and 
for the ratepayers, some share in the control of the liquor 
traffic ; and if some such control was given by this bill, 
and the ratepayers felt that they were fairly represented 
on the licensing board, and were not altogether ignored 
in the decisions come to as to the number of public- 
houses, the whole of this most mischievous agitation for 
the Permissive Bill would, if not altogether collapse, yet 
receive a shock which would make it much less dangerous 
for years to come. 

There is another consideration which I must mention. 
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In the forty- fourth clause of this bill there is an extremely 
stringent provision against frivolous and vexatious prose- 
cutions : when a prosecution fails the person instituting 
it must pay the costs and compensate the licensee. A 
clause so stringent against vexatious prosecutions almost 
amounts to a prohibition on individual ratepayers taking 
proceedings, and it is therefore all the more desirable to 
place on the board itself representatives of the ratepayers, 
so that, without the vexation and irritation of prosecu- 
tions, due weight may be given to the objections of those 
whom they represent. I appeal, if not with confidence, 
at least with earnestness, to the noble earl who has 
charge of the bill, whether it is yet too late to adopt this 
suggestion. 

As a member of the Episcopal bench, I feel it would 
be almost criminal in me to remain silent on this ques- 
tion. It is not a mere question of police, it is not 
a mere question of licensing, it is not a mere question 
of adulteration ; it is a matter of deep principle, which 
lies very near to the hearts of the great masses of our 
fellow-countrymen. When you lay your finger on this 
question you are touching the hearts of the people, and 
bringing yourselves still closer into relations with the 
great masses of our population. Nothing, I am persuaded, 
my lords, would do more to win their hearts to the cause 
of law and order than that they should see your lord- 
ships earnestly and deeply considering how far you can 
not merely repress intemperance, and check the evils 
arising out of it, but doing this in a manner to satisfy 
them that the highest interests of the working classes of 
the country will be duly and fairly considered. 
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MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
HoxTSB OF Lords, Juxe 30th, 1876. 

WHEN the subject of temperance was brought before 
jour lordships on a former occasion I obtained an 
unexpected and undesirable notoriety in consequence of 
an observation I then made. As, however, I retain very 
strongly the opinion I then expressed, I fear I must incur 
still further unpopularity by stating that my opinion is 
unchanged — rather strengthened — by what I have heard 
since. Nothing but a very deep conviction of the sound- 
ness of those opinions would induce me to incur fresh 
impopularity by repeating them on the present occasion. 

I then ventured to say — not as a simple and general pro- 
position that I preferred freedom to sobriety, as if there 
were any natural antagonism between freedom and sobriety, 
and as if a man could not at the same time be perfectly 
free and perfectly sober — but that if I should ever be 
compelled to make my choice between freedom and sobriety, 
then in that case I should prefer freedom. I never could 
support unwise or injudicious legislation which tended in 
the direction of suppressing freedom, even if by that legis* 
lation were gained the advantage of sobriety. We might 
gain this advantage of sobriety by imprisoning every man 
and woman and keeping them on bread and water, but 
that would be a degree of interference with the liberty of 
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the subject which would induce the strorgest advocate of 
temperance to say that he preferred freedom to sobriety. 

Upon this question of legislation in regard to intemper- 
ance I cannot too heartily thank the most reveren 1 primate 
for having, with his usual moderation and wisdom, refrained 
from attempting any hasty legislation. It appears to me 
that this kind of legislation for the suppression of intem- 
perance has reached a very dangerous point. Everyone 
is saying that the Legislature ought to do something, but 
no one is able exactly to say what the Legislature ought 
to do. When this is the case the Legislature is extremely 
likely to do something that had better be left undone. I 
remember, for example, that some of the measures now 
complained of as tending to promote intemperance were 
passed originally in the interests of temperance. That 
fact ought of itself to ** give us pause," and make the 
Legislature very careful how it tries legislative experi- 
ments over the whole country upon so large and difficult 
a social question as the enforcing of sobriety. 

I do not say this in order to deprecate the appointment 
of a committee, which I trust your lordships are about to 
grant, because one of the results of investigation will clearly 
be to show what are the possible limits of legislation on 
this subject. I believe for myself that there is too great a 
tendency in the present day to clamour for legislation — 
too great a tendency on the part of those who are gaining 
political power in the State to believe that legislation can 
do everything for them, and that as little as possible is to 
be done by themselves. And this very class, from their 
habits and many of their associations, are perhaps less 
sensitive upon the point of personal liberty than others. 

So far from working men being jealous of their personal 
freedom, the habits acquired in trades unions lead them to 
sacrifice that fecUng for other things. They are, from 
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their connection with trades unions, too apt to regard the 
State aB a great union, and too willing to give up their 
own freedom and endanger the freedom of their neigh- 
bours by bringing about some large and sweeping action 
on the part of the State. I cannot help feeling great 
anxiety when I see the deep enthusiasm which this ques- 
tion has stirred in the minds of the working classes, and 
observed how many of them are pressing on the attention 
of Parliament measures that are crude and dangerous. 

For these reasons I am anxious that legislation should 
be based on the most careful and exhaustive inquiry that 
can possibly be made. The difficulty attending upon all 
legidation on this question of temperance is the difficulty 
specially attendant upon all legislation when it is directed, 
not for the suppression of crime, but for the suppression 
of vice. There is no class of subjects so difficult and so 
dangerous for the Legislature to meddle with as that class 
in which the law is called upon to deal with vice, or that 
debatable and ill-traced ground where vice may be on the 
verge of papsing into crime. 

The difficulty is this, that if the vice be widespread and 
national it has, not one cause, but many — perhaps very 
many ; and if we attempt to reach it by wide, sweeping, 
and stringent legislation we probably would not carry 
with us the public feeling and opinion of the nation. 
Legislation would in that case be in advance of public 
opinion, and it would be in danger of provoking a perilous 
reaction in favour of the very vice which we desire to 
suppress. If, on the other hand, public opinion is so 
hostile to the vice that it is prepared to accept measures 
sufficiently drastic to deal with it, then the nation hardly 
needs such measures at all. That is not a reason against 
all legislation, but a reason why we should be extremely 
cautious how we legislate. 
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It seems to me that the legislative remedies lie between' 
two extreme limits, either of which might be logically 
supported, and either of which would be effectual if it- 
could be carried out. One is the system of free licensing, 
which was tried at Liverpool, followed by severe penalties 
against adulteration, disorder, and drunkenness. The other 
equally logical way would be by the total suppression of 
the liquor traffic by the Maine Liquor Law, and which, if 
it could be effectual, would certainly suppress the traffic. 
I do not believe that this would involve any interference 
with freedom, because the nation has the right to forbid, 
if it thinks fit, the sale of any article whatever which it 
believes to be injurious. I think, however, that neither 
of these plans would be successful, because it would be 
impossible to carry the public sentiment sufficiently in 
taking the measures necessary for their adoption. The 
matter then becomes one of police for the regulation, and 
not for the suppression, of the liquor traffic. 

It would be out of order to discuss a bill hot before your 
lordships ; but I have been a great deal taken to task by 
the advocates of the Permissive Bill — who reserved all 
their intemperance for their speeches — and I should, there- 
fore, like to say in a few words why I oppose this measure. 

My objections to the Permissive Bill are three. I believe 
it to be absolutely immoral, thoroughly unconstitutional, 
and thoroughly mischievous in its operation. It is abso* 
lutely immoral to say of a trade that it is poisonous, mur- 
derous, and destructive to society ; and then to say that if 
two-thirds of the inhabitants wish to have this murderous, 
poisonous, and wicked thing in the midst of them they 
shall have it, whether for good or for bad. When Parlia- 
ment legislated against infanticide in India they declared 
infanticide to be wrong, and forbade it everywhere. But 
what would have been thought if Parliament had passed a 
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law declaring that if two-thirds of the people in any 
village in India wished for infanticide they should be 
allowed to have it? Surely the liquor traffic is either 
right or wrong. If it be right, we should allow it every- 
where ; if wrong, we should forbid it everywhere. But 
to make the right or the wrong depend upon the majority 
in the streets appears to me to be perilous to morality, if 
not positively immoral. 

It also seems to me to be decidedly unconstitutional 
that men should be governed, not by a representative 
government, but by a personal government — by a plebis- 
cite and by a vote of the streets. II ow would this system 
work P Let me give an instance. An eminent ecclesiastic 
of whom I wish to speak with every respect — Cardinal 
Manning — advocating the Permissive Bill on a great plat- 
form, said that the ratepayers ought to exercise the same 
rights as the owners of property, and ought to forbid any- 
thing being done in their town which any individual 
might forbid to be done on his own property. Now, I 
have been living for three years in a town the inhabitants 
of which have little fear of liquor, but have a great fear of 
the Pope. I am certain that the majority of the inhabi- 
tants would not assent to the suppression of the liquor 
traffic ; but if that eminent ecclesiastic were a lodger in 
that town, and if the ratepayers were asked by a two- 
thirds majority to expel him, I greatly fear that there 
would be no doubt that they would expel Cardinal Man- 
ning. That would be in accordance with the principle 
of the bill, which is, that a majority of ratepayers may 
exercise those rights which belong to the owners of 
property. 

I protest against the liberty of any one being trusted to 
a vote of the streets, and I claim for everyone in this king- 
dom the right to bo governed by representative govern- 
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ment, which is the essential condition of freedom. Such 
a measure would be mischievous, also, because of the secret 
and illicit intemperance it would provoke and the incessant 
quarrelling it would produce in every town of the kingdom. 
Having shown, I hope, that I am not altogether that 
apologist of intemperance and defender of abandoned 
publicans which I have been described, in consequence of 
the speech to which I have referred, I would say a word 
as to the other causes of intemperance which are referred 
to in the resolution. I am satisfied it is far more to these 
other causes we must look for the prevention or the cure 
of intemperance than to any legislation with respect to 
the licensing of public-houses. 

The causes of intemperance are very many — they are 
social, economical, educational, and in some senses touch 
upon religion. It is to the elevation of the sanitary, 
social, religious, and moral condition of the poor far 
more than to laws respecting the licensing of public- 
houses that we must look for the suppression of intem- 
perance. The advocates of teetotalism tell the poor man 
to drink nothing but water; but is he always sure of 
getting water to drink P Men are told to drink water, 
and in many places for water they are given diluted 
sewage. The poor man is told to stay at home and enjoy 
the society of his wife and children ; but what manner 
of home is it that he is to stay in P ' What sort of place is 
the one room where the man wearied with toil is to spend 
his evening in the presence of a wife as weary with toil as 
himself, and of half-educated children? What sort of 
attractions are there at such a home compared with those 
of the public-house, from which the poor man is rightly- 
asked to stay away P We hardly do justice to the heroism 
and self-denial of any poor man who does stay away from 
the public-house. The man who does that denies himself 
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much which many of your lordships could hardly hear 
to be deprived of. 

As far, then, as this is a question of education, we must 
elevate men to the enjoyment of higher pleasures than the 
mere indulgence of the appetite. It may also be a ques- 
tion touching upon religion and suggesting inquiry how 
far we may relax our ideas of the relaxation to be allowed 
to the poor man on Sunday. All the?e questions — sociul, 
religious, economical, and sanitary — reach very far and 
deep under the complicated roots of our modern civilisa- 
tion, and I believe the hopes of those who are opposed to 
intemperance lie in the very diversity and extent of these 
causes. For that reason we never can tell from what 
source help may come to us. As the sources of intem- 
perance are many, so will the remedies be various. I am 
quite sure it will be through the labours of the clergy, 
who have signed the memorial, in their parishes and 
schools, and in efforts to elevate the condition of the work- 
ing classes and purify and make beautiful their weary 
labouring lives, quite as much as through passing acts of 
Parliament, that we shall at last grapple with and, I trust, 
by God's blessing, destroy the great curse of our nation, 
intemperance. 



PUBLIC MEETING AT NORTHAMPTON. 



June, 1876. 

BEFORE I call upon the representatives of the Church 
of England Temperance Association to address the 
mct^tiug, and to move a resolution for the formation of a 
branch in the diocese, I have to thank the promoters of 
this great meeting for postponing it until to-night to 
allow me the opportunity of presiding at it. It would 
have been to me a matter of deep and lasting regret if the 
first meeting for the formation of a branch of the Church of 
I'ln gland Temperance Association in this diocese had been 
held under other presidency than that of the bishop of 
the diocese. 

I feel that at no moment could I be more entirely 
certain that I was discharging one of the most impor- 
tant duties of my office than when presiding at such a 
meeting, and on such an occasion as this, and I should 
have been lieartily sorry if those words of welcome 
which will be spoken this night to the representatives of 
the Church of J^.n gland Temperance Society should have 
been spoken by uny other than myself. As the bishop of 
the diocese I am bound to care for its spiritual welfare, 
as well as for its temporal welfare, and to labour for both, 
and therefore I cordially welcome into this diocese the 
representatives of this society, and heartily pledge myself 
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in my own name— and I know I may do so also in the 
name of the clergy and many others in this diocese — to 
an earnest co-operation with the society, and with its 
great work. 

I am quite sure I speak the feelings that lie very 
deep in the hearts of very many of my clergy when I 
say that they all feel that one of the sorest hindrances 
to their work as ministers of Christ's gospel ; one of the 
saddest obstructions to the spread of Christ's kingdom ; 
one of the most hideous and destroyiug cancers of modern 
and social life, is the vice of intemperance. I feel 
satisfied that there is not a clergyman in the diocese 
who does not know the evil of it in his parochial work, 
and who is not willing heartily to help, as far as in him 
lies, in purging the world of so great a national sin as 
intemperance. It meets them at every turn in their 
work ; it startles them ; it haunts them ; it waylays them 
in paths where they least expect to meet it ; they find it, 
in fact, everywhere — all around them — and wherever 
they do find it, they find it to be one of the greatest and 
most monstrous enemies man has, and one of the surest 
hindrances to his happiness in this life and his hopes of 
the world to come. We, then, as ministers of Christ's 
gospel, if we are honest and true to our calling, must 
pray and labour for the suppression of intemperance. 
Therefore, most heartily and most gladly, in the name of 
the clergy of this diocese, and in the name of the laity, do 
I welcome the coming amongst us of the representatives 
of the Church of England Temperance Society. 

I do not know that there could have been a more cruel 
or more unjust accusation than that which has been 
brought against the clergy of the Church of England, 
that they are banded in an alliance with the publicans 
and wish to protect intemperance in England. The 
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false and foolish alliteration of "Beer and Bible; Parson 
and Publican " is discreditable to those who utter it. 

To say that because many of the clergy are supporters 
of the present Government, thertfore they are in alliance 
with those whom the present Government are accused, 
ri<>htly or wrongly, of favouring, and that the whole. 
thing is " l»ecT and Bible,** is just as untrue as if I were 
to say that the opponents of the present Government are 
to+al abstainers from both. The one statement is just as 
untrue, unjust, and undeserved as the other. Very far 
indeed — and I hope there will be no mistake on this 
point — very far indeed is it from my mind to use any 
taunt ; I merely wish to say that the one statement is 
just as undeserved and just as untrue as the other. 

I trust and believe that the cause of temperance has no 
warmer allies than the clergy of the Established Church, 
and that they are adherents to the cause is evidenced by 
the fact that something like eight thousand of the clergy 
reci'utly addressed an earnest memorial to the bishops, 
entreating them, in their position in Parliament, to do 
whatever they could to suppress the horrors and evil of 
intemperance. So far, I agree with my clergy, and bid 
the representatives here a hearty welcome. For myself, 
I ought, perhM])s, to justify my appearance at this meet- 
ing, imd in legal parlance, " purge myself of my eon- 
tempt." 

I have to show that I am not an intemperate man, 
and do wish for the spread of temperance in my dio- 
cese : for I should not be at all surprised if some of the 
more ardent advocates of temperance, when they hear of 
t my having prcNided at a tcnjperance meeting, were to say, 
** Is Saul, too, amongst the prophets? What has that 
Bishop of Peterborough to do with the advocacy of tem- 
perance P Is not that the Bishop of Peterborough who« 
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on a certain memorable occasion in the Ilouse of Lords, 
delivered himself of an intemperate observation on the 
subject, who opposed the bill then before the House, and 
who, on that occasion, uttered the words which have been 
very frequently quoted since, that he would rather see 
the people free than sober P '* 

I feel honestly that before I go much further in my 
presidency, I am bound to answer that objection — bound 
to deal with that complaint against myself. Shortly 
after I made that speech, and until now, I have con- 
tinued to receive, nearly every week, and sometimes by 
every post, bitter and indignant complaints of the speech 
and its results. There is not a case of a drunken man 
beating his wife, or of an intemperate man receiving 
imprisonment for three months with hard labour, that 
I do not receive a cutting from the newspaper, accom- 
panied with some reproachful remark, such as, " Look 
at this; this is the work vou do." For three months 
I was referred in this way to the speeches of temper- 
ance advocates, in which attacks on mvself — and it is not 
for me to say they were not earnest attacks — formed 
a certain part of the business, or it might be the plea- 
sure, of their meetings. All that was honestly done, 
no doubt, by earnest men who fully believed that I had 
done an injury to a cause they had most thoroughly at 
heart. 

I do not, I cannot, feel displeasure at it, and if 
you will allow me to confide in you in such a publiu 
assembly as this, I would say that as a bishop of eight 
years, I have got so case-hardened that I do not myself 
feel any such attacks. Let me, however, in the first place 
say in my defence that the occurrence took place on an 
occasion when I was not opposing, but supporting a bill 
for legislating upon the evils of intemperance ; when I 
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was steadily supporting the various clauses of that bill, 
which seemed to me to be calculated to suppress intem- 
perance, and doing so in opposition to those with whom I 
was supposed politically to act ; indeed, I may say, with 
my brother bishops, that some of the most important 
clauses of Lord Aberdare's bill were carried by the votes 
of the bishops in the House of Lords. On a subsequent 
occasion, also, when another bill was introduced, I, by 
vote and speech, was again in opposition to those with 
whom I usually acted in the House of Lords, and, there- 
fore, my vote may be taken as honest. 

And now for the memorable remark. I am supposed 
to have said that I would rather see England free than 
sober, and a good many excellent persons — and very tem- 
perate persons who keep all their intemperance for their 
speeches — have indulged in violent declamations and 
unnecessary arguments to show that freedom is not incon- 
sistent with sobriety ; and some persons have tried to 
show me that a man may be sober and free at the same 
time. If I had said that there was a contrariety between 
sobrietv and freedom it would have been diiferent. But 
I never said so. What I did say was that if I tcere com- 
polled to choose between freedom and sobriety, I would 
choose freedom. That is a very diiferent matter. It does 
not imply at all that there is any necessary antagonism 
between freedom and sobriety, but it does imply that there 
might arise cases in which legislation — for the purpose of 
l)romoting sobriety — might be of such a character as to 
destroy liberty. 

What I meant to say was that even sobriety, great 
a blessing as it is, might be bought too dear ; and 
that it was the duty of legislators, in their zeal, to take 
care that they did not pass any unwise law or laws 
which might tend to destroy national liberty. Now, 
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SO far from being a startling proposition, this seems 
to me to be an obvious truism. If I was compelled 
to choose between a law which destroyed liberty and a 
law which left intemperance, to a certain degree, un- 
touched, I should vote against the law that destroyed 
liberty. I believe liberty to be the life of a nation ; you 
cannot destroy the liberty of a nation without destroying 
all its noblest qualities, and if you destroy all the noblest 
qualities of a nation, and turn the people into slaves, in 
the end you promote intemperance, as you do also almost 
every vice that belongs to slavery. 

Suppose for a moment that it were proposed, by way 
of preventing intemperance, to shut up every man, woman, 
and child in gaol and to feed them on bread and water 
in order to keep them sober. Now that law would 
keep them perfectly sober, but it would be an inter- 
ference with the liberty of Englishmen which even Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, in his sunniest mood, would hardly bo 
prepared to recommend. That is a case in which you 
would insure sobriety, but destroy Kberty ; and is there 
a man in this room who would so secure temperance? 
Hard cases make hard laws, and I have tried to lay down 
the principle that in our immense zeal for temperance we 
should not do away with liberty. 

It is, of course, another question whether the Permissive 
Bill does destroy liberty. I am not going to discuss that 
now, but what I wish to say is that, however men may 
differ from me on that point, all will agree with me on 
the point of principle — that we ought not to surrender 
the liberty of the nation in so doing, and yet those who 
believe in the eflBcacy of the Permissive Bill brand me as 
an advocate of intemperance because I differ from them 
as to the best means of promoting that which we both 
desire. That is the head and front of my offending, and 
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I repeat here what I have said before, that I will not be 
a party to the passing of any law which, in my opinion, 
would destroy the liberty of the English nation. 

I hope I have given a reasonable and fair exposition 
of this speech of mine which has been ringing in my 
ears from the time of my speaking it until now. And 
now let me say a few words about legislation in con- 
nection with intemperance. I am not one of those who 
place any very great hope in acts of Parliament in 
reference to intemperance or to any national vice what- 
ever. I believe that laws are properly directed against 
crime, and that they are rarely successful when directed 
against national vices, for the simple reason that seldom 
can legislation be carried out in defiance of national 
opinion and feeling. Until we get national opinion and 
feeling to advance in favour of it any such law would 
be blunted by the national sentiment being opposed to it. 

But I hold that whatever errors may have been com- 
mitted by legislators of the past — if any mistake has been 
made, and the legislators have done anything which 
lielps to make people drink — they cannot too soon 
endeavour to undo it. The Legislature has been med- 
dling and tinkering with the question of drinking, and 
the laws affecting drinking, for the last generation, 
and although I am far from saying that we should not 
endeavour to deal with the question legislatively, we 
ought to be careful how we plunge into legislation in the 
future. There is no act on the Statute-book, even 
though it may now be deplored, which was not passed 
with the best intentions. Let us be as earnest and careful 
as we can in our endeavours against intemperance, but let 
the errors of the past guard and caution us for the future. 

Opinions upon the question are as numerous as the 
legislators ; they range from, on the one hand, the Per-' 
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missive Bill to, on the other, a law which forbids the 
manufacture or use of intoxicating liquors. Now, between 
those two extremes there is room for a large difference of 
opinion. The bishops have been appealed to to bring in 
a bill for the purpose of dealing with the liquor traffic, 
and as far as bishops are the representatives of the clergy, 
they should do all that they can to strengthen the hands 
of a Government in dealing with the evil. I go thoroughly 
with the memorial which the clergy sent to the bishops, 
and I promise that my voice and vote shall never be 
wanting in the cause of temperance. But when I am 
requested, with twenty-six others, to draw up a bill which 
is to run the gauntlet in Parliament, I would ask why the 
twenty-six English bishops are expected to agree on the 
matter of dealing with this question any more than any 
other twenty-six members of the legislative body P For 
instance, two or three of my right reverend brethren have 
promised to vote for the Permissive Bill, but I have 
pledged myself to vote against it, and yet I will give you 
again my most hearty and solemn pledge that there is no 
wise and satisfactorv measure that could come before me 
as a member of the House of Lords — brouo:ht in bv those 
who have carefully weighed the question, that I will not 
make every effort and any sacrifice to assist in passing 
through the Legislature. I do not think you can ask me 
to do more. 

Well, then, what is to be the working of the association 
that is to be formed in this diocese ? I heartily welcome 
it because it represents the Church of England, and it 
places the Nationul Church in her proper place, in the 
forefront of the warfare against a great national sin and 
mischief. In the second place I welcome the society for 
its broad platform ; because it embraces the total abstainer, 
and yet, on the other hand, does not exclude those who 
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believe they are temperate, and who wish to join in the 
battle against intemperance. I do not believe total 
abstinence to be the universal rule of life, but I do admit 
that there might be circumstances in the state of the 
country in which it might be the duty of every man 
to consider whether becoming a total abstainer might not 
be the best mode of saving his neighbour from ruin, and 
his country from sin and shame. 

Every man should consider that for himself, and lay 
down that rule which he believes to be most consistent 
with his own health, his mode of life, and with his duties 
to society. Each one might thus consider whether he 
should become a total abstainer. Thero are many who 
believe that they ought not to be total abstainers ; and 
therefore I am glad that the society does not banish from 
its ranks those who are not. If the society had laid 
it down as a rule that it could accept help from total 
abstainers only, then, as a student of my Bible and bishop 
of this diocese, I could not have been on this platform. 

I believe the root of the evil of intemperance will never 
be reached by legislation alone. I believe its roots are 
social, and in some respects political I believe that we 
cannot deal with the habits of many people for good or evil 
without rQcognising all the surrounding circumstances 
which tend to produce all those habits ; we must take all 
the social conditions and surroundings of the artisans and 
labourers into consideration if we are to promote the cause 
of temperance among them. I say deliberately, as a bishop 
of a Christian Church, that it is a monstrous thing to expect 
men to live like Christians when they are compelled to 
herd like brutes. I say distinctly that the question is a 
social, an economical, and a sanitary question. 

If we are to promote temperance, it is not enough that 
by the hard and heavy hand of the law we shoidd crush 
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out Intemperance, unless by genial life an4 the helping 
hand of Christian brotherhood and Christian charity we 
raise up a thousand counter-attractions, and I believe this 
to be essentially the work of the Church. I rejoice to 
think that the society is giving itself to the social elevation 
of the working-men of the country, and I welcome the 
representatives of the society most heartily to this diocese. 



PROrOSED DAY OP HUMILIATION. 

TnE PixA.cE, Peterbobouoh. 
January 2nd, 1880. 

DEAR Sirs, — Although I fully share with your com- 
mittee the " deep sense " which they express, " of 
the loss, which the Church of Christ is suffering, through 
intemperance," I am unable to adopt their suggestion 
that I should therefore ** urge upon the clergy '* of my 
diocese *' the observance of a special day of humiliation 
and intercession." Great and grievous as is the sin of 
intemperance, it is, I believe, the sin of a minority and — 
relatively to the whole population — a small minority of 
the people of England. 

The great majority of our countrymen are not drunk- 
ards, and certainly the great majority of the congrega- 
tions who would take part in the proposed service would 
be sober persons. The result, therefore, of holding such 
a service would be, that those who joined in it would be 
engaged in humiliating themselves, not for their own 
sins, but for those of their neighbours. This, as it seems 
to me, is not the true idea of a day of national humilia- 
tion. That should surely be a day when all men should 
espcially confess each one the plague of his own heart 
and bewail his own sinfulness. Such humiliation has in 
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it an element of real penitence, and a security therefore 
against pharisaical comparison, in our prayer, of our own 
virtues with other men's vices, which might, I fear, be 
wanting in such a service as that which you suggest. 

Such a day of humiliation our Church evidently in- 
tended to make- of that first day of Lent, on which you 
propose that your special service should be held. On 
that day she exhorts us '* to confess our sinful life," and 
" to cast away from us all our ungodliness that we have 
done ; " and accordingly she suggests for our penitential 
meditation on that day not one sin only, but all those 
sins against which the sentences of God*s judgment have 
been pronounced. 

I have also this further objection to the service which 
you propose — that it would proceed upon the assumption 
that intemperance is, at this moment, so manifestly the 
great and special sin of our nation that it needs to be 
singled out as the one for which, above all others, we 
should humble ourselves before God. I cannot, however, 
so regard it. 

There are — as it seems to me— other sins quite as deadly 
as, and fur more rife than intemperance, from which the 
Church of Christ is now suffering. I am persuaded, for 
instance, that a da)*^ of humiliation for the deadly sins of 
impurity, of fraud, or of untruthfulness, would, if honestly 
observed, collect a far larger multitude of guilty penitents 
than would a day of humiliation for intemperance. 

Against such national sins as these our testimony has 
not, perhaps, been always as full or as faithful as it should 
have been, and I fear, therefore, that it would not tend 
either to quicken or to guide the conscience of the nation 
were we to select from our long catalogue of prevailing 
sins one only for special acknowledgment, as if it were 
either more soul-destroying or more hurtful to the Church 
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of Christ than many another, which is both more largely 
and more complacently indulged in amongst us. 

I have yet one more difficulty in the way of complying 
with your request ; it is that to do so would tend to 
spread the impression that the sin of intemperance is just 
now greatly on the increase amongst us. I do not believe 
that this is the case. The evidence given before the 
committee of the House of Lords, of which I was a 
member, seems in the main to point the other way. It 
goes, I think, to show that although a wave of intemper- 
ance passed over this country some years since, coinci- 
dently with a wave of prosperity and high wages, yet 
that, as compared with the state of things fifty, or even 
thirty years ago, intemperance amongst all classes is 
decidedly less now than it was then. It would be strange 
if this were not so, considering all that is now being done 
all over England, by earnest and Christian men, to reform 
and repress it. To such efforts, joined as I trust they 
may always be with effectual and fervent prayer, I look, 
under God's blessing, for the gradual growth of habits of 
sobriety amongst us. In these efforts, however, each one 
of us can only join so far as his own judgment and con- 
science will allow — giving, at the same time, fullest credit 
for sincerity of motive and earnestness of purpose to those 
from whom he differs. 

It is in this spirit that I write, and that I entreat you 
to receive, this statement of the reasons which prevent 
ray complying with the request contained in your letter. 

To the Chairman and Secretaries of the Executive 

Committee of the Church of England Temperance Society, 
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PUBLIC MEETING AT PETERBOROUGH 



Masch 8th, 18S7. 

I NEED not say that it gives me very great pleasure to 
find myself presiding at such a meeting as this in the 
cause of temperance. I feel that a bishop of the National 
Church is in his right place when he is doing as I am to- 
night. The occasion has not only that interest in it which 
it always has when the subject is temperance — I know 
of no subject which can gather together such a meeting, 
80 hearty and so earnest a meeting as the subject of tem- 
perance — but it has its special interest on this occasion, as 
we are now celebrating the twenty-fifth year of the 
existence of the Church of England Temperance Society. 
It is not our jubilee year yet, but when it reaches the 
jubilee year, which some of us will not live to see, I trust 
the progress of the society will be found to have been in 
the same ratio and degree as it has been in the last twenty- 
five years. 

On such an occasion as this, marking an epoch in 
the history of the society, we may fairly review the 
principles and objects of the society, and reaffirm them, 
as I hope this meeting will, heartily and unanimously. 
There is not the least occasion that in this, or any other 
meeting about temperance, we should dwell on the evils 

* Under tlie auspioes of the Diocesan Branch of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society. 
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of intemperance ; tboy are only too well known, and if 
some of you did not feel how very near and very close 
some of these evils are, we should not have sucli a meeting 
as we have to-night. We know full well the national evil, 
the national disgrace, the national shame of intemperance, 
and there is no need for me to tell you why the Church 
of P^ngland especially girds herself for this work of en- 
deavouring to prevent intemperance. She calls herself 
the National Church. I daresay there are a great many 
here who would dispute her claim to that title, many who 
think she has no claim to be called the National Church, 
but at any rate you will all agree with me in this — ^that 
60 long as we Churchmen claim to be the National Church 
it lays upon us the heavy obligation of justifying our title 
so to be called. If there be any great national duty to 
which the Church is indifferent, if there be any great 
national evil respecting which the Church is silent, then 
so far as she is indifferent, and so far as she is silent, she 
is forfeiting her claim to call herself the National Church. 
So long as we maintain that position there is no national 
duty on which wo should not enter, no national evil, no 
national crime, no national sorrow or suffering in which 
we should not endeavour to do our best to find a remedy. 

I am not going to justify the subject of temperance, or 
the existence of the Church of England Temperance 
Society. There are some worthy people who say, ** I will 
not join any temperance association because I am a member, 
by baptism, of the great temperance association of the 
Church." Now there is not the least doubt that the 
baptismal vow, if carried out, would compel all men who 
believe in it to be temperate ; but, in the first place, all 
men have not been baptized, or baptized according to the 
rite of our Church ; and, in the next place, it is too true, 
unhappily, that all who take that baptismal vow do not 
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feel its obligations as they ought. Therefore there are 
grounds for a special association for this purpose — not 
because every person who joins it needs it to keep their 
baptismal vow, but because there are a very great many 
who do, because there are a number of persons who find it 
very hard to fight singly in their own persons, in their own 
homo^, amongst their equals and acquaintances, for tem- 
perance, and we feel that they need help to stand fast ; 
and a proverb says, " Woe to him who is alone when he 
falls." Alas ! for the brother who has fallen when there 
is no kindly hand to lift him up again, no abstinent 
brother to feel for him, and say, " I feel for you. I 
know the temptations you are undergoing, and will do 
what I can to keep you from falling in the future." That 
is the great need of a temperance association. 

Passing these considerations by, allow me to dwell on the 
distinctive principles of the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society. It was a society founded in 1862 as a total 
abstinence society only. You know perfectly well that I 
am not a total abstainer — that is a secret between you and 
me — but all honour is due to those who twenty-five years 
ago had the courage to say they were. Total abstinence 
was not such a popular thing then as now, and men had 
to undergo a great deal of social martyrdom who said they 
were teetotallers. Those good men, wishing to put down 
intemperance, formed a society. What happened P Canon 
Ellison says : " In 1872 it had become evident that if a 
national remedy was to be effected, the causes of intem- 
perance must be laid bare, and for this the whole Church 
must be roused, and a public opinion formed. A general 
section was, therefore, added to embrace all — whether 
they were abstainers or not — who were willing to imite 
in promoting temperance and preventing the causes of 
intemperance." 

L 
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I think that was a wise resolution on the part of those 
who formed the society. They saw clearly enough that 
the great majority in the nation, though temperate, were 
not total abstainers. Well, they put out their hands 
and said, " Join ns, even though you do not think ours 
the most excellent way ! " They did what was abso- 
lutely essential to the success of the temperance cause. 
I have not said a word in public against total abstainers ; 
total abstainers have said a good many words against me. 
I have never said a word in public against them, and 
never will, but what I say is this, that I doubt very much, 
or rather I should say, I am very certain that if this 
society had remained a total abstinence society, it would 
not have made one-tenth the headway it has, and it would 
have lost the support of men who are temperate, who go 
a long way with iheir temperate friends, though not the 
whole way. The total ubst4iiners may consider themselves 
the spearhead of the movement, tempered like steel, 
tempered as it is at a white heat when plashed into cold 
water. But the temperate people are the shaft, and a 
spear is sometimes better for a long shaft to drive it home. 
The basis of the society is a double basis ; that is to say, 
it includes total abstainers and those who are not total 
abstainers, but who desire in every possible way to prevent 
drunkenness. 

Observe, in the next place, a very important word in 
the sentence I have just read to you. ** It was evident if 
a national remedy was to be effected the causes of intem- 
perance must be laid bare." Intemperance, then, has 
more than one cause. It has many causes. Many things 
tend to produce intemperance. Now I think I am bound, 
as the local president here, to defend the Church of 
England Temperance Society on a charge, a very painful 
one, a charge of idiocy made by a witty member of 
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Parliament. He stated that, "He who says there is 
more than one cause for intemperance is an idiot." 

The hon. member said there was only one cause — drink ; 
if there was no drink there would be no intemperance, 
and, therefore, there was only one cause. Now, it is 
painful in a meeting like this to confess one's self an 
idiot, but I do confess it frankly and fearlessly, and I 
make bold to say that drink is not the cause of intemper- 
ance. We do not believe drink to be the cause of intem- 
perance any more than we believe meat to be the cause of 
gluttony, or money the cause of false coining, or bank- 
notes or cheques the cause of forgery, or that the House 
of Commons is the cause of obstruction. All these things 
are the occasions of such evils and defects ; and there are 
occasions in which men are tempted to give way to these 
defects, but there are many persons who would hesitate to 
say, in order to suppress coining. Have no more coined 
money ; in order to prevent forgery, Have no more cheques 
or banknotes ; or to prevent foolish speaking, Have no 
more members of Parliament. 

I am one of those grateful persons who believe, or say 
80, at any rate, that the House of Commons is an infinite 
blessing to a free and enlightened country like ours, 
and if it was decided to suppress it because the members 
talked a great deal of blatant and pernicious nonsense 
I should regret it. But the occasions of the respective 
abuses may be too many, the temptation to multiply 
them too great, and I am glad that the society desires 
very largely to diminish the number of public-houses. 
I will not enter into a discussion as to whether the 
House of Commons should be reduced from six hundred 
and seventy members to seventy members, but you will 
see that you can have quite too much of a thing, and 
yet it may not be desirable to remove it altogether. 
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The three great objects of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society are to promote social, moral, and legislatiTe 
remedies for intemperance. As regards the first two, I 
hold with them very strongly ; as regards the third, I 
think there may be, and I think there is room for legis- 
lation, but I confess that I think the first two, though the 
more slow, are more sure and certain remedies for intern* 
porance than legislation ; and I base it upon this fact, that 
without legislation there has been a great improvement 
in this matter of intemperance. One hundred and fifty 
years ago there was no such thing as public opinion in 
favour of temperance ; in fact, there was a very strong 
feeling in favour of intemperance. The novels of the day 
show that it was no disgrace : they had their "four or five 
bottle squires," and their drunken members of Parliament 
— and there were very many in those days, and not the least 
ashamed of themselves — while it was no credit to the 
House to which I belong that it used to be said of a man, 
when very drunk, that he was as drunk as a lord. 

There is, however, a great improvement, and it is not 
owing to legislation, but to the growth of public opinion, 
and moral and right principles. I confess, then, that I 
look to these in the future more than to legislation. I do 
not say that legislation may not have its proper sphere 
in this matter, but legislation when opposed to the social 
habits of the peoj)le would be a very feeble thing indeed. 
Legislation backed up by the social opinion of the people 
may be a very powerful thing, but in proportion as the 
social opinion grows strong, the less needed will be tlie 
law, and in comparison with the strength of the opinion 
^ will the law be weak. Therefore I look more to the 
moral and social effects of the society's work than I do to 
legislation. 

There is still a great social work for the society to do in 
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warning men against and discountenancing the evil and 
the sin of intemperance. And I would say, in passing, 
as regards efforts in the pulpit, that at my sugge^jtion a 
Sunday or two ago, the sin of intemperance was denounced 
from every pulpit in the diocese. Nothing can so effec- 
tually check the evil as setting up institutions to rival the 
public- houses, and much can be done by the establishment 
of clubs, reading-rooms, and coffee-rooms, and by pro- 
viding innocent recreation and amusements for the people. 
I do not think there is any country in Europe that has 
less of these, in comparison, than England, and the more 
I go abroad the more I am struck with the pleasant, easy, 
cheap, innocent amusements of the people, and I want to 
see more recreation » provided for the people. 

We all know the dull, monotonous life of the working- 
man ; living as many do, in unhealthy dwellings, there is 
much to drive him out for a glass of gin. With healthier 
dwellings, and more recreation and amusements, we can 
do much to strike a blow against public-houses and intem- 
perance. In this matter of temperance the House of 
Commons should do as every householder in Peterborough 
has to do, sweep the snow away from their own door. As 
I pass the door of the House of Commons I see a large 
refreshment- room, and I am told— of course, I have not 
ventured to enter into the sacred and secret place — that 
there is frequently to be heard the sound of the drawing 
of corks. Now, it does seem to me that members of the 
House of Commons who are eager for legislation on this 
question might show that their motives are perfectly 
honest by getting the House of Commons to pass a bill 
not to allow any more drinking on its own premises. 

I am not arguing in favour of stopping other people's 
drink — that is quite another question — but I think that 
before a man attempts to stop other people's drink he 
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should stop his own, and I shall believe a great deal more 
in the honesty of legislators when they do this. I must 
say 1 have my doubts as to the legislator who, wiping his 
mouth after a brandy and soda, comes down eager to vote 
for a bill which shall compel everyone to drink cold 
water. This is my answer to the gentleman who called 
me an idiot, and I trust I may see a bill this year for sup- 
pressing drinking facilities in the House of Commons, and 
that I may have the opportunity of congratulating him, 
and other members, not upon their intellect, but upon 
their honesty. 

In conclusion, let me say that if we do not see eye to 
eye in this matter we, at any rate, are at one in this — 
we long and pray, and each one, according to his L'ghts, 
is earnestly striving for the suppression of this national 
ef il, and the removal of this national disgrace. Whatever 
I can do, according to the measure of my own judgment 
and the waning measure of my own strength, in this 
diocese, that I will gladly and heartily do as a supporter 
of all wise measures for the suppression of the evil of 
intemperance, and it is because I believe this Church of 
England Temperance Society to be a wise and well-planned, 
well- worked institution for this purpose that I heartily 
wish it Godspeed, and heartily promise to do what I tt^ xx 
to promote its work in this diocese. 



TUS REFORM OF THE LAWS RELATING TO 

CHURCH PATRONAGE. 

House of Lobds, April 21st, 1874. 

MY Lords, — In asking your lordships to grant a Select 
Committee to inquire into the laws relating to 
patronage in the Church of England, I am well aware of 
the di9Bculty, as well as the importance, of the subject 
which I have undertaken to bring under your lordships' 
consideration. 

I know how many and how important are the interests, 
spiritual and temporal, involved in any system of Church 
patronage, and especially in a system so ancient, so exten- 
sive, and so complex as that of our Church. I know, too, 
what burning questions underlie this of Church patronage 
— questions of Church discipline and Church polity which 
have, in our own memory, rent asunder one Church estab- 
lishment, and which it may seem dangerous and rash to 
raise, or even run the risk of raising, in our own. 

I am fully and even painfully conscious of the diffi- 
culties and dangers which beset the attempt to deal with 
this question ; but I am even more fully convinced of the 
still greater danger that must result from neglecting to 
deal with it. For the evils resulting from the defects of 
our present system are so patent and so serious, and the 
demand for their reform so strong and universal, that if 
it be not met, and met speedily, by wise and temperate 
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reform, it may end in changes that will be neither wieo 
nor temperate. 

In short, this question seems, like some other Church 
questions, to have reached that critical point at which 
reform is possible and safe, but at which delay or denial 
of reform leads to revolution. 

My lords, it is because I desire reform, and because I 
dread and deprecate revolution — it is because I have not 
the least sympathy with the crude doctrinaire schemes for 
reconstituting our entire system of Church patronage 
which one sees put forward on every side — it is because I 
believe that the evils which all admit to exist may at 
this moment be remedied by wise measures of reform, that 
I desire to see this question in the hands of a committee 
of your lordships' House. 

And, my lords, whatever there may be of rashness in 
my mode of dealing with this subject, I am certainly not 
premature in bringing it under your notice. The reform 
of Church patronage is no new subject in the Church or 
in either House of Parliament. It has been fully and fre- 
quently discussed in our diocesan conferences and Church 
congresses, in which the mind of the Church is now so 
largely and freely expressing itself. It has been considered 
and reported on by more than one committee of both 
Houses of Convocation, who have produced most careful 
and valuable reports upon it. It has been incidentally 
dealt with by the Commission on Clerical Subscription, of 
which some of your lordships were members, and whose 
report as to one part of this subject, the law of simony, 
is that it ** stands in urgent need of revision." Bills 
deaUng with another part of the subject^ — the sale of next 
presentations — have been introduced in both Houses of 
Parliament : in this House by tho Duke of Marlborough , 
in the House of Commons, some years since, by the present 
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Judge of the Court of Arches ; and more lately by an 
honourable member (Mr. Cross) who now holds high place 
in her Majesty's Government. And at this moment I 
am authorized to state that in making this motion — though, 
of course, my right reverend brethren are not pledged by 
any word I may speak — yet this motion itself has their 
unanimous concurrence. 

I think, then, my lords, that I may plead that the 
subject I bring before you is one that is ripe, and even 
pressing, for consideration and for settlement. 

My lords, in order to induce your lordships to grant 
the committee for which I am about to move, I have to 
show you, not merely that there are evils connected with 
our present system of patronage — that is only too easily 
shown ; but I am bound to show you that these evils are 
removable by legislation ; because it is not to be for- 
gotten that there are evils in every system which are not 
curable by legislation — evils which are really the imper- 
fections incident to all human institutions, and the attempt 
to remedy which might only bring in other and worse 
evils in their stead. 

I know that any system of patronage you can devise — 
place the patronage where you will; make it public, 
private, or popular — is subject to two disturbing influences, 
which you can never entirely get rid of. Two elements 
enter into it, which have, as it were, a chemical affinity 
for each other, and which you can never keep entirely 
apart by the merely mechanical process of legislation. 
One of these is won^//, and the other is human nature ; and 
it is idle to hope that patronage will ever be so ad- 
ministered as to be free from the disturbance these two 
elements make in their meeting. And this, too, is to be 
remembered — that modes of patronage which work, or 
seem to work, admirably in other communions than our 
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own will not, therefore, necessarily suit ours. On the con- 
trary, the very fact that they suit so admirably a different 
syfitom makes it probable that they will not suit with, but 
will rather act as foreign bodies in, our system, producing 
feveri h and even fatal disturbances. 

I admit, therefore, my lords, that I have to ehow you 
that, while there are serious practical evils connected with 
our present system of patronage, it is possible, without 
any wild or revolutionary change — adhering, on the con- 
trary, strictly to the genius and traditions of our own 
Church, and to the principles of our own system — to find 
for most of these safe and sufficient remedies. 

In the first place, then, I have to show your lordships 
that there are evils to be remedied. And in speaking of 
these I do not mean to dwell at any length on what is 
generally regarded as the worst and most scandalous of 
them — I mean the open and notorious and, I regret to add, 
the increasing traflBc in benefices. My lords, it is a noto- 
rious and a most discreditable fact that there are offices 
in London where benefices are not publicly sold — I wish 
they w^ere — but publicly advertised and privately sold, on 
a system that combines the worst scandals of publicity 
with the w^orst evils of privacy. We are, of course, all 
of us familiar with the manner in which the clerical 
agents who sell these benefices puff their wares. We 
know only too well the annoimcements of ** eligible 
livings," with "charming neighbourhood," "good society 
and bracing air** to strengthen the purchaser for the "light 
duty** attaching to the cure, with its "good trout stream" 
and " adjacent coverts,*' and the " incumbent in advanced 
vears,'* and — worse than all — the ominous announcement 
of "IMMEDIATE POSSESSION," which mcaus, in nine cases 
out of ten, immediate breach or evasion of the laws 
against simony. 
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My lords, I am not about to waste your time in express- 
ing my indignation against this detestable benefice-raon- 
gering, simply because I know of no one who attempts to 
defend it. I have never yet met the Churchman who was 
not heartily ashamed of it, and did not long for its sup- 
pression. All that I have ever heard said for it is not in 
justification, but by way of excuse and palliation. The 
evil, we are sometimes told, is really not so great as it 
appears. The Church is not responsible, after all, for the 
vulgar greed and coarse puffery of these clerical agentB. 
Many of the benefices thus offensively advertised are bought 
by clergymen who really and honestly desire to do their 
duty in the benefice they have bought, and who care for 
the souls of their parishioners, and not for the trout- 
stream and the adjacent coverts ; and that, in fact, these 
advertisements are rather a scandal than an evil. My 
lords, J. thankfully admit that there is some truth in this 
plea : I admit that good men do sometimes honestly buy, 
for a good motive, these advertised livings. If it were 
not so, the evil, bad as it is, would be simply intolerable. 
But granting that this plea were valid in a much larger 
degree than it really is, still those who urge it seem to 
me quite to forget that a great scandal is in itself a great 
evil. It is a weakness to the friends and a strength to 
the enemies of the institution that suffers from it, for no 
institution can continue with safety to offend the moral 
sense of the community in which it exists. For this 
reason alone, then, even if there were no other, all true 
friends of the Church should desire the suppression of 
this traffic in benefices. 

But there is another reason why I do not dwell at 
any length on the evils of this traffic. It is because — 
bad as these are — I regard them only as symptoms of a 
deeper evil ; for, if there be nothing objectionable in 
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the fact of the sale of livings, why should we be so mucli 
shocked at these advertisements for the sale of themP 
If the thing that is done be lawful and expedient, why 
this sqiicamishncss as to the persons who undertake to 
effect it for us ? It seems to me that on this supposition 
these clerical agents should rather be regarded as useful 
members of society engaged in a very honourable calling, 
and should be respected accordingly. But if there be 
that in the selling and buying of livings which is in itself 
wrong and mischievous, then it is against this wrong 
thing, and not against the mere agents for the doing of it, 
that our indignation and our efforts for reform should be 
directed ; otherwise we should be legislating only against 
the symptoms of the evil, not against the evil itself. 

I believe that there is such an evil — a deep-seated one, 
which taints much of our patronage, public as well as 
private — and it is this : that patronage has come to be 
regarded too much as a property and too little as a trust. 
My lords, we sometimes hear private patronage spoken 
of as if it were a trust only. Too often we see it dealt 
with as if it were property only. Neither of these views 
is the true one. Patronage is really both a property and 
a trust. It may be defined as the right to execute a 
TRUST. Primarily, therefore, and mainly, it is a trust, 
and the most solemn and responsible of all conceivable 
trusts — a trust to select the fittest person to be given the 
cure and government of the souls of men. But the right 
to exercise this trust is unquestionably property. It may 
not be alwavs — I wish that it were never — marketable 
property ; but it is at least enjoyable property. It is a 
right, a jmvihgunn, which confers on its possessor powers 
and opportunities which he may abuse for his own ends. 
Or, in other words, the interests, or if not the interests, 
the partialities and the prejudices even of the patron, may 
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come into collision with the interests of the parishioners. 
And this, my lords, is the real strain and difficulty in the 
whole question of patronage : it is the collision of interests 
between the trustee — that is, the patron — and those inte- 
rested under the trust — the parishioners ; and here, as it 
seems to me, lies the proper object of all legislation on 
this subject. It is not to attempt to destroy either of 
these elements in patronage (they are really indestruc- 
tible and inevitable), but to regulate them. It is to see 
that property keep its true place as subordinate to trust ; 
that it be dealt with as what it really is in this case — 
not property pure and simple, but property sub modo 
only, existing only under certain conditions, and charged 
with certain duties. In a word, the aim of legislation 
should be to give practical effect to the principle that, in 
the matter of patronage, property k the incident of a trusty 
and not trust the incident of a property. 

That this principle has always been asserted in the law 
of patronage in our Church a brief sketch of its origin 
and history will show. From the first, in our Church, 
cure of souls in the whole of each diocese resided, as it 
does now, in the bishop ; and in those earlier days when 
Christianity was still a missionary religion in the country, 
the bishop used to send out from the cathedral church of 
the yet unevangelised diocese missionary clergy chosen 
by himself, and partly sustained by the offerings of the 
faithful in the mother church of the diocese. 

As in process of time the remoter parts of the diocese 
were won to Christianity, the resident nobles or lords of 
manors, desirous of obtaining for themselves, or for their 
vassals or tenantry, the benefit of a resident ministry, 
w^ould offer to build a church or provide sustenance for a 
pastor, provided they might, in requital for this endow- 
ment, present to the bishop a pastor for the parish thus 
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endowed. They thus became the patrons of such parishes. 
They hud not, however, then or since, the right to appoint 
a pastor ; they had only the right of presenting one to the 
bishop, who, on the other hand, was to judge of his fitness 
to be entrusted with the cure of souls, and to grant or 
refuse him institution accordingly. 

Your lordships will observe here the essential principles 
of patronage distinctly appearing. The patron was really 
trustee for the parishioners, with the right of selection of 
a pastor for them, based on endowment and guarded from 
abuse by joining with the patron, as it were aa co-trustee, 
the bishop of the diocese, who was special guardian of the 
spiritualities, as the patron was of the temporalities, of the 
benefice. But the principle of trust is still more clearly 
asserted in the law, which from the first expressly forbade 
the patron to present any one for money. This, my lords, 
is that sin of simony which the Church has always strongly 
denounced and protested against as "detestable," and 
** execrable before God and man," and which is accord- 
ingly forbidden by the laws both of the Church and of the 
State. And still further to prevent such abuse of the 
patron's trust, an oath at first, and now a declaration, 
against simony is imposed upon every clergyman presented 
by a patron to the bishop for institution. 

Now, assuming for the moment that selection of a pastor 
for the people is preferable to election of a pastor by the 
people, I maintain that no better system of selection — 
none more carefully guarded against abuse — could pos- 
sibly have been devised than this which I have described. 

Under it the patron, resident in, or at least having the 
deepest material and moral interest in, the parish for which 
a pastor was to be chosen, had, by virtue of an endowment 
which secured to the parishioners a provision for their 
pastor, the right — not of appointing whom he pleased — 
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but of selecting from a number of clergymen previously 
approved of and licensed by the bishop, one to whom, pro- 
vided he could conscientiously swear that he had offered 
no corrupt consideration for such selection, might, if again 
approved of by the bishop, be given the cure of souls in 
that parish. It seems to me impossible to devise a system 
of selection better calculated to secure the great object of 
all patronage — purity and fitness of choice — than this. 

Now, my lords, between a presentation effected on such 
principles as these and a presentation effected through the 
medium of a broker in a back street in London, selling 
benefices across the counter as he might sell so many for- 
feited pledges, there seems a very wide distance indeed ; 
and yet it has been very rapidly travelled. The change, 
startling as it is, has been the result mainly of one or two 
changes effected by common law. Property of any kind, 
in the hands of law, is made the object of an affectionate 
and tender solicitude, which reminds me of nothing so 
much as of the manner in which we are told the Egyptian 
priests of old used to deal with their god Apis. They 
chose him bv certain marks and tokens when he was a 
calf, and having nourished him on the most abundant and 
costly food until he arrived at the goodliest proportions, 
they fell down and worshipped him, and called on all the 
nation to do the same. 

Very much like this has been the dealing of law with 
patronage. The law, having to deal with the patron's 
property-right in an advowson, began by allowing this 
advowson to be severed from the estate of the patron, and 
to be sold separately. Advowsons thus became distin- 
guished into two classes, viz., advowsons appendant, that 
is, still attached to the manor, and passing with it; and 
ADVOWSONS IN GROSS, that is, saleable to persons having no 
local interest whatever in the parish or parishioners. This 
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in itself was a great weakening of the principle of trust as 
opposed to that of mere property. But the next change 
was a far worse one : it allowed of the sale, not of the 
entire trust — that is, the advowson, hut of the power for 
one or more turns of acting under the trust — that is to 
say, it allowed of the sale of next presentations. Now, it 
is clear that in the case of these the idea of selection has 
almost entirely vani?*lied ; the owner of an advowson has, 
or may be supposed to have, a permanent interest in a 
trust which is all his own, and he may be supposed at 
least to exercise his choice of a pastor from out of a 
number of eligible persons. But the purchaser of a next 
presentation has but a fleeting and momentary interest in 
the trust ; his connection with it ends the moment he has 
made his presentation, and in most cases he has purchased 
that presentation for one particular person previously 
chosen. In fact, he does not so much chouse the man for 
the living, as the living for the man. Under this system 
it is clear that the idea of trust, if not actually destroyed, 
is reduced to the most attenuated and shadowy form, and 
the idea of property in its most gross and material form 
has taken its place. 

My lords, I will not now stop to inquire how far this 
sale of advowsons in gross and of next presentations is 
right or wrong in principle — I ghall speak of this presently. 
All I now contend for is this : that if these changes have, 
as they must have, weakened the local and personal in- 
terest of the patron in the due administration of his trust 
— in the same degree in which they have done this, the law 
should have strengthened the safeguards originally devised 
to prevent abuse of trust. The law, however, has done 
exactly the opposite of this. Instead of strengthening 
those safeguards, it has very greatly weakened them. 

It has done so, in the first p!ace, as regards the offence 
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of simony. By a process of subtle evasions on the 
one hand, and of subtle and nice distinctions, such 
as English law delights in, on the other hand, the 
laws against simony have been brought into such a 
state that it is hard to know what is and what is not 
simony ; and, when we do know this, harder still to say 
why one particular transaction should be legally simony, 
and another not so. It is simony, for instance, to buy an 
advowson or presentation when the benefice is vacant, but 
not when it is full ; and yet it is not simony to buy either 
advowson or presentation when the incumbent is actually 
in articulo mortis. It is simony for a spiritual person to 
buy the next presentation to a living, and present himself ; 
but it is not simony for him to buy the advowson, then 
present himself on vacancy, and then to sell the advowson. 
Nay, it is simony for a presentee to contract to marry a 
patron's daughter, but not simony for him to contract to 
marry a patron's sister or niece, or widowed mother-in- 
law. The force of legal absurdity could hardly, I imagine, 
go beyond this last distinction. 

But, my lords, the practical results of these absurd dis- 
tinctions are most seriously mischievous. In the first 
place they completely destroy all moral sanction for the 
law of simony. The difference between what this law 
allows and what it forbids is, in most cases, so purely 
technical and conventional that it touches no man's con- 
science; and consequently evasions of a law so utterly 
unreasonable come to be but lightly regarded. In fact, 
simony as a legal offence has completely lost its original 
meaning — as that of the " execrable and detestable offence 
of buying or selling spiritual things " — and has come to 
mean simply the buying or selling of benefices under con- 
ditions forbidden by law. The law of simony has thus, 
as it were, slipped from off its moral basis, and been broken 
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into shapeless fragments in its fall. But, in the next 
place, it is evident that all these nice distinctions afford 
abundant occasion, not only for honest ignorance, but for 
dishonest evasion of the law. Men are tempted to put 
their consciences in the hands of those clerical agents who 
pledge their honour — whatever that may be worth — that 
there is no simony in the transaction. I have known 
clergjrmen who, on such assurances, have been led into 
bargains which, when in the progress of the business they 
had discovered its real nature, they would gladly have 
shrunk from, because it appeared to them to be simoniacal ; 
but, under threats, they had weakly, though perhaps not 
unnaturally, carried out their contract. And this facility 
of evasion is still further enhanced by the present form of 
declaration required of the presentee. He is required to 
declare to the bishop that he ** has not made for himself,'* 
and ** will not satisfy " if made for him by others, " any 
promise or contract'* which, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, is simoniacal. What is this but to hold out a 
premium to induce men to cultivate ignorance aa to the 
law of simony P Such a declaration is a snare to weak 
consciences, and a mere cobweb to strong ones. Against 
simony, if a man wishes to commit it, it is absolutely no 
protection whatever. I venture to think, then, my lords, 
that you will agree with me that the laws respecting 
simony '* are in urgent need of revision." 

But it may be said, although this law against simony is 
so weak and ineffectual, there is still the safeguard of the 
bishop. He may refuse institution to an unfit clerk, no 
matter how he may have obtained his presentation. And 
accordingly, it is to the bishop that parishioners make 
their complaint when threatened with an unfit appoint- 
ment to their parish. Unhappily, the bishop has little op 
no power to help them in such a case — I mean, of course. 
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the bishop of real life, not the bishop of the religious 
newspapers and much excited speakers, who, as we all 
know, is a being possessed of vast and indefinite powers, 
which, however, he is too cowardly or too selfish ever to 
use, except for his own aggrandizement. The bishop of 
real life is, I hope, a passably honest man, really and sin- 
cerely desirous of governiDg his diocese fairly and impar- 
tially, and of enforcing the law and preserving the peace 
and purity of the Church ; but possessed for this purpose 
of the most limited powers, and constantly doomed to find 
each weapon of law that he takes up break in his hand as 
he uses it. 

Such a bishop must tell the complaining parishioners 
that there are, indeed, certain specified grounds on which 
he may refuse to institute a clerk — as, for instance, heresy, 
immorality, or ignorance ; but that the proof even of these 
is extremely difficult, and that to attempt it he must begin 
by making himself the defendant in a costly lawsuit ; and 
that when he has done this — when he has braved the 
terrors of Duplex querela and Quare impedit — the most 
likely result will be that he will be saddled with heavy 
costs, and the parishioners with an obnoxious minister. 
In addition, however, to this difficulty in the way of the 
bishop's discharge of duty, there is this further one, that 
physical incapacity forms no legal ground of objection. A 
patron may present a clerk of eighty or ninety yfears of 
age—deaf, blind, and with a stutter— to the largest and 
most important parish in the diocese, and yet the bishop 
cannot refuse, on that ground, to institute him. And here 
I touch on one of the most grievous evils and scandals con- 
nected with patronage — I mean the practice of putting 
into a vacant living the oldest man the patron can find, in 
order to sell the living over his head. 

My lords, I wish to avoid strong language in dealing 
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with evils which are of long standing, and which from use 
and long habit seem to many less odious than they really 
are. But here is an evil for which no such excuse can be 
made. Jfo patron who does this can be ignorant of the 
cruel wrong that he is inflicting on the parish. I solemnly 
denounce it as nothing short of a most wicked breach of 
trust that a patron, bound before God and man to find the 
fittest pastor for the parish in his gift, should deliberately 
and for the lucre of gain choose a man, not for his fitness, 
but for his unfitness — not because he thinks him capable, 
but because he knows him to be utterly incapable of dis- 
charging the duties of the parish into which he thrusts 
him, in defiance alike of indignant parishioners and indig- 
nant and protesting bishop. 

Imagine, my lords, the smouldering indignation, the 
chronic discontent and alienation from the Church that 
must exist in the parish in which this thing has been done. 
There is no sadder or bitterer moment in a bishop's life 
than that in which he finds himself reluctantly compelled 
to give to such a clerk, presented by such a patron, the 
care and government of souls within his diocese. And 
yet, such is the present state of our laws ecclesiastical 
that the bishops must do this. So much for the safeguard 
of bishops' power of objecting to unfit presentations. 

But this is not all. The bishop's power of preventing 
corrupt transactions is still further and most mischie- 
vously limited by the statute law as to the resignation of 
benefices. 

By law all resignations of benefices must be made to the 
bishop, who has the absolute power of refusing to accept 
the resignation, except — strange to say — in the very case 
in which there is the greatest probability of its being 
corrupt — I mean in the case of what are called resig- 
nation bonds. These, as your lordships are probably 
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aware, were long regarded as illegal, and have only been 
made legal under certain conditions by special statute 
within the last hundred years. 

In all such cases the bishop is deprived of his absolute 
right to refuse to accept resignations. Now, my lords, I 
do not stop to inquire whether these resignation bonds 
should ever have been legalized — I entertain a very strong 
opinion that they should not. All that I now contend f{»r 
is that there is nothing whatever in the nature of these 
that should exempt them, above all others, from the check 
of the bishop's veto. I quite understand the proposal to 
take this veto from the bishop altogether, but I cannot 
understand why, if he is to have it in any case, he should 
be deprived of it precisely in that very case in which, 
d priori, one would expect that there would be most need 
for its exercise. 

There is, however, one further limitation of a bishop's 
power in the matter of patronage, which seems to me the 
most unreasonable and the most mischievous of all — T 
refer to the peculiar privileges attached to donatives. 

A donative is a benefice to which the patron nominates 
directly, without presenting his clerk to the bishop, and 
in which the clerk resigns, not to the bishop, but direct to 
his patron. That is to say, a donative is a benefice in 
respect to which there is no check or safeguard what- 
soever against any form or kind of simony or corrupt 
resignation whatsoever. This seems bad enough, but still 
worse is the manner in which these donatives are made 
use of to help out corrupt exchanges. 

The acceptance of a donative voids, ipso fa do, any 
benefice previously held by the preseutee. The effect of 
this is that an incumbent, whose resignation of his benefice 
the bishop, for good and sufficient reason, may have re- 
fused to accept, has only to get appointed to a donative, 
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which he need not hold for more than one day, vacating 
his benefice by so doing, and then go on to complete some 
simoniacal bargain, or exchange, in defiance of the bishop. 
I have heard of a donative which has been sold and resold 
in this way as many as five times in one year, and the sell- 
ing price of which is said to be £20. When I add that 
some of these donatives are said to be in the possession of 
certain clerical agents, who advertise sales and exchanges, 
to be effected with " strict privacy," I think I have said 
enough to show your lordships the evils that lurk under 
the existing anomalous privileges attaching to donatives. 

My lords, I claim to have proved my first assertion — 
that there are serious evils connected with our present 
system of patronage, and that these have arisen from the 
undue preponderance given by law to property over trust. 

And now as to the remedies I would propose for these 
evils. Let me, in the first place, say what are the remedies 
I would not propose. I would not propose, as some do, to 
sweep away all patronage, and resort to the popular elec- 
tion of ministers. Popular election is, in my opinion, the 
very worst of all possible modes of appointing ministers. 

In the first place, it fails utterly to secure the very advan- 
tages which are claimed for it ; and in the second place, it 
is fraught with special evils and dangers of its own. The 
advantages of popular election are supposed to be greater 
purity of choice and greater acceptability of the persons 
chosen. I maintain that it secures neither of those things. 
Not greater purity, for I fail to see why popular elections 
must necessarily, or even probably, be pure. This is the 
old democratic fallacy as to the virtue of numbers. A. B. 
abuses some trust or power with which he is entrusted, not 
because he is A. B., but simply because he is a liuman 
being, and subject to the infirmities of human nature. To 
cure this evil it is proposed to add to A. B. five hundred or 
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five thousand otlier human beings, and it is assumed that, 
for some mysterious reason, their actions will be free from 
all human infirmities. 1 confess I cannot see this. Electors 
have sons and sons-in-law and friends, just as much as 
patrons have ; and bribery, intimidation, and jobbery are 
things not altogether unknown at popular elections. And 
as to non-intrusion, which is supposed to be the special 
and peculiar advantage of the election of ministers by the 
people, this is another fallacy. Non-intrusion will follow 
from popular election only in the very rare case where the 
electors are unanimous in their choice. When they are 
not, the majority selects a pastor for the minority quite as 
much as ever patron does for a parish ; and with this addi- 
tional aggravation, that the minority have in all proba- 
bility been strongly opposing the appointment of their new 
pastor, and busily engaged during the contested election 
that preceded his appointment in raking together every- 
thing that could be discovered or alleged to his disad- 
vantage. 

But popular election, while thus failing to secure it« 
alleged advantages, brings with it all the degrading inci- 
dents of public competition that necessarily belong to it — 
the public addresses of rival candidates, the house to house 
canvassing of electors, the trial sermon and the competitive 
prayer; the church left pastorless for months while the 
congregation are making up their minds as to which of 
the many probationers they will accept ; the party spirit 
that the contest generates, the rancoiir and bitterness that 
survive it. 

As to the extent of these evils, let me read to your 
lordships the testimony of an eminent Dissenting minister, 
the Eev. John Angel James : — 

" Secret canvassing," — " cabals, intrigues," — " the most 
disgusting exercise of the moat disgusting tyranny,"— 
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*' fires of contentions," — " the greatest disorder and con- 
fusion," — "peculiar and dishonourable fickleness of dis- 
position on the part of churches who soon grow tired of 
the man they choose," — " affairs of religious societies in 
Chancery," — " strife, ill-will, confusion, and every evil 
work," — tyrannical deacons "who are patrons of the living, 
bibles of the minister, and wolves of the flock," — " hasty 
choice of unsuitable ministers," — " injudicious congrega- 
tions inviting ignorant and incompetent pastors," — " re- 
laxation of discipline," — ** many churches exhibiting the 
sad spectacle of a house divided against itself," — " schisms 
at the time of choosing a minister," — "church meetings 
exhibiting scenes of confusion, little recommendatory of 
the democratic form of church government," — " distrac- 
tion and division " — these are some of the results of 
popular election, enumerated by a most competent ob- 
server. 

My lords, after such testimony from a witness so impar- 
tial and so capable, I may, I think, safely assume that 
popular election will not find favour with your lordships 
as a substitute for private or public patronage in our 
Church. 

Nor can I venture to recommend to your lordships the 
device of a board of nomination in each diocese, in which 
all appointments are to vest, which just now finds much 
favour with many amateur reformers of Church patronage. 

Such a board of nomination would necessarily reflect the 
views of the predominant theological party in the diocese, 
and its necessarily one-sided appointments would destroy 
all that freedom and variety of thought in the ministry 
which it is the especial glory of our Church to cultivate 
and to protect. Such a mode of appointing ministers 
would, in short, destroy what is now the great merit of 
our present system of Church patronage — its variety of 
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sources, and the consequent independence of the clergy, 
who do not owe, and who are not looking for their 
appointments to any one single source of preferment, and 
who, therefore, represent the views and the feelings of all 
those parties which find their legitimate place in our 
national Church. It would destroy, too, that relation 
between the owners of the soil and the clergy of the 
Church, at which it is just now so much the fashion to 
sneer as the alliance between ** squire and parson," but 
which nevertheless I hold to be most beneficial, serving 
as it does in a thousand ways to make the clergy a bond 
of union between the rich and the poor, and constituting, 
as I believe, a far safer alliance than that which, if you 
destroy it, would in all probability replace it — the alliance 
between the fanatic and the demagogue. 

One other proposal I mention, only to dismiss as quite 
unnecessary to waste time in considering — ^and that is 
promotion by seniority. I can hardly suppose that anyone 
who considers the subject for a moment could seriously 
propose that the oldest clergyman in a diocese, simply 
because he is the oldest, should be appointed to what 
might happen to be the most important and populous 
parish in it. Seniority — other things being equal — ^may 
and ought to have its weight in the selection of a pastor. 
But the true and only groimd for selection in the first 
instance is not seniority, nor even merit, but fitness. To 
claim promotion on any other ground is to set up a vested 
interest for the clergy, as a profession, against the only 
real and legitimate vested interest that can exist in the 
case — the vested interest of the parishioners in having for 
their pastor the fittest man that can be found. And as to 
the analogy that is sometimes insisted on between pro- 
motion by seniority in the army and in the Church, ft will 
be time enough to discuss it when the Church possesses 
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those otlier institutions which exist in the army, and with- 
out which promotion by seniority would be intolerablo 
there — compulsory retirement and half-pay. 

Dismissing, then, my lords, these and all like merely 
visionary and impracticable schemes of reform, I would 
propose, instead of inventing new systems of patronage, 
to full back upon the lines of the old. 

I would revert to the original idea of Church patronage 
OS I endeavoured to set it before your lordships, as that 
of a trust involving certain rights of property. And I 
would endeavour to restore the balance between these two, 
which, as I have attempted to show, has been so seriously 
disturbed. 

It is clear that you may do this in one of two ways. 

You may either attempt to restore the original close 
relations between the patron and the parish for which he 
is trustee ; or you may increase and strengthen the safe- 
guards originally designed to perevent his abusing that 
trust. In other words, you may diminish existing facili- 
ties for transferring patronage, or you may give greater 
power of objecting to the choice of the patron. 

The former of these two courses would lead to the pro- 
hibition of all sales of advowsons and of next presentations. 
My lords, as regards the sale of advowsons, I cannot go 
the length which some do of saying that it is a wrong 
and sinful thing in itself, and should, therefore, be made 
absolutely illegal. If I desire the suppression ultimately 
of sales of advowsons in gross, it is rather because of 
the evils that result from it in practice than because I 
regard it as in itself and on principle wrong. The sale 
of an advowson is the complete and absolute transfer of a 
trust from one person to another. To this I can see no 
objection in principle. I would only desire to see such 
safeguards^ if possible, introduced in connection with 
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such sales as should prevent those evasions of the law 
which now shelter themselves under them. And I should 
further be glad to see some facilities given for the pur- 
chasiug by some Church body, constituted for the pur- 
pose, of advowsons in gross, and for transferring them 
either to public patronage, or to private patronage under 
such conditions as should make them once more advowsons 
appendant — that is to say, advowsons attached to property 
in the parish to which they belong. 

But as to sales of next presentations, I would abolish 
them utterly. I would do so, not merely because all the 
worst evils and scandals connected with the traffic in 
livings arise out of them, but because they seem to me 
essentially wrong in principle. They are malum in «f , and 
not malum prohibitum. My lords, I especially entreat 
your attention to what appears to me the essential differ- 
ence in principle between the sale of an advowson and the 
sale of a next presentation. The former is, as I have 
said, simply the transfer of a trust. The latter appears to 
me to be the breach, or at least the abuse, of a trust. For 
in the latter case the trustee does not divest himself once 
for all of his trust; but still retaining it, with all its 
attendant advantages and privileges, he, in consideration 
of a simi of money paid to him by another, allows that 
other person to step in and to perform what is really his 
own most sacred duty under the trust, and which he 
should delegate to none. He makes himself, in short, 
pro hac vice, the mere dead hand of a stranger who has no 
real connection with and no interest in the trust. 

What would be thought, my lords, of the trustee in 
some secular trust, who having the right under the 
terms of the trust to appoint some officer connected with 
it — say that of agent or solicitor to the trust — should 
deliberately advertise in the papers that he would give to 
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any one who would pay him a certain sura of money the 
right to appoint that agent or solicitor? I am not suffi- 
ciently learned in the law to say whether this would or 
would not be legally a breach of trust, but, morally, I 
am sure it would be, and that of the very gravest kind. 

And I must say that I am unable to see the slightest 
difference in principle between such a case ns this and the 
case of a patron who sells to anyone who will buy it from 
him the right to the next presentation to a living of which 
he retains the advowson. 

I would, then, absolutely forbid all sales of next pre- 
sentations. 

But I confess that I place far more reliance upon those 
remedies which proceed in the second of those directions 
of which I have epoken, viz., in that of strengthening the 
safeguards against improper selections by patrons. For 
it is clear that if these could be sufficiently strengthened, 
the great practical wrong of the appointment of unfit 
pastors would be prevented, even if the scandals as to the 
manner of their appointment were left — as I trust they 
may not be left — untouched. 

Of these remedies I would venture to suggest the 
following : — 

1. I would enlarge the area of objection on the part of 
the bishop. At present there are certain grounds on 
which a bishop may refuse institution to the presentee of 
a patron — such, for instance, as heresy, ignorance, and 
imraoriility. I would add to these one more — the most 
obvious, the most reasonable, and the most easily ascer- 
tainable of all — physical or mental incapacity. I would 
give the bishop the right to say, I refuse institution, 
because the presentee is incapable of discharging the 
duties of the benefice. 

2. I would free the bishop from the present heavy and 
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unjust costs attaching to any exercise of his right of 
objection. Why, in the name of common justice and 
decency, should the bishop, who has not the slightest 
personal interest in the matter — who is acting solely as a 
public officer, in protection of public interests — be mulcted 
in ruinous costs simply for attempting to discharge a 
solemn public duty P I ask that this gross injustice and 
serious hindrance to discipline be removed — simply by 
enacting that in all cases of suits respecting institutions 
between bishop and patron, costs should follow not, as they 
do now, the judgment but the discretion of the court. In 
that case, if the bishop's objections were, in the opinion 
of the court, frivolous and vexatious, he would most pro- 
perly bear the costs of the suit ; on the other hand, if they 
proved reasonable and valid, the patron should bear, in 
the shape of costs, the penalty of this improper selection, 
while, in the event of there appearing fair and reasonable 
ground for doubt on both sides, then the costs should, as 
they do in like cases in temporal trusts, come out of the 
trust fund — that is to say, in this case should be a charge 
on the benefice. 

3. I would give to parishioners, within carefully guarded 
and clearly defined limits — for I am quite aware of the 
dangers in this direction — the power of stating their ob- 
jections to the selection of the patron ; such objections to 
be personal and not theological. Certainly, I would go 
at least this length in the direction of popular objections 
to presentees. I would give the parishioners the same 
right of objecting to the discretion of a patron in selecting 
a minister that they now have to objecting to the previous 
diecretion of the bishop in ordaining one. I would have 
a form of Si qnis, analogous to that now required before 
ordination, read in the parish church, both of the parish 
from which the new incumbent was leaving, and that to 
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"which he was coming ; and I would have objections made 
under this si qiiis regarded us privileged communicatioiu, 
and not leave the objecting parishioner, as he now is left, 
exposed to an action for libel if he ventures to inform the 
bishop of any reason why he should not institute the 
presentee of the patron. 

I would go even further in this direction, and I would 
allow of such objections under such a si quis being trans- 
mitted to the archbishop of the province in all cases where 
a bishop is the patron. For I fully admit that, when this 
is the case, the safeguard of the double trusteeship of 
bishop and patron is gone, and the guardian of the tem- 
poralities and of the spiritualities is one and the same 
person. 

For my own part — and I think I might say on the 
part of my right reverend brethren — we should rejoice if 
that or any other opportunity could be given us of defend- 
ing the exercise of our patronage from aspersions that are 
often as cruel as they are unreasonable and imjust. 

4. I would limit the area of selection by the patron. It 
is already so far limited that he may not present a clergy- 
man not in priest's orders. I would further limit it by 
enacting that he should not present any clergyman who 
had not been at least three years in priest's orders. This 
would prevent the present scandal of some boy-rector, 
utterly inexperienced in the duties of his office, being 
placed in charge of, it may be, the largest and most im- 
portant pari^h in a diocese. 

5. I would reform the existing law against simony by 
legislating, not against the name of the thing, but against 
the thing itself. I would distinctly specify what trans- 
actions in the sale of advowsons the law would forbid, 
and whjit, if any, it permitted ; and I would make the 
dtcluraLiuu taken by the presentee set forth distinctly 
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that he had not done any one of the things forbidden, 
and also which of the things permitted he had done ; and 
I would also require this declaration to be made by the 
patron as well as by the presentee. 

6. I would increase the power of the bishop to prevent 
corrupt exchanges, and at the same time I would allow of 
certain arrangements in effecting exchanges which, though 
now technically simoniacal, have in them really nothing 
of the nature of simony. 

7. Lastly, I would do away with the gross evils con- 
nected with donatives by making all of them preseutative 
benefices. 

Such, my lords, are the remedies which I would venture 
to submit for the consideration of your committee, should 
you see fit to grant it. They are not exhaustive remedies, 
and, doubtless, other and possibly better may be devised 
by your committee. But I trust that I have at least suc- 
ceeded in showing that the evils I have deccribed are not 
irremediable, and may be safely dealt with by legislation ; 
that, in short, they are of the accidents, and not of the 
essence, of our system of patronage. I trust, therefore, 
that I may with some confidence appeal to your lordships 
to enter on the task of reforming these evils. 

I have, indeed, been assured of the difficulty of pre- 
ferring such an appeal in a House so largely composed of 
patrons as this is. My lords, I have felt no such difficulty. 
For even if I could suppose for a moment that your lord- 
ships, in dealing with this great question, could be influ- 
enced by merely personal motives, it would be to those 
very motives I should most confidently appeal in favour 
of my motion. For none have so deep an interest in the 
reform of abuses connected with patronage as patrons 
themselves. If we would preserve private patronage — 
and I for one earnestly desire its preservation as an 
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element of real value in our patronage system — we shall 
best preserve it by purifying it of all abuses. 

In no place, then, do I believe that the reform of 
Church patronage could be more fitly initiated than in 
your lordships' House ; from none could proposals for its 
reform come more gracefully, or be more grateful to the 
country, than from your lordships. 

Never, too, as I believe, was there so golden aai oppor- 
tunity for Church reform as the present moment — an 
opportunity precious, it may be, for its briefness as well 
as for its rarity. My lords, our Church at this moment 
in her history seems, as regards her political assailants 
from without, to be passing through that kind of lull 
which, we are told, sometimes occurs in the centre of some 
great cyclone — the still spot in the heart of some furious 
storm. Let us beware of mistaking this for the entire 
cessation of the storm. The forces engaged for and 
against the Church of England are permanent forces in the 
life of the nation, and they will ere long be as furiously 
at war as ever. Meanwhile we have a brief breathing 
space. If the Church shall use wisely that passing interval 
of comparative calm in clearing the decks of the ship of 
their dangerous lumber, in strengthening the tackle, in 
repairing what is weak and decayed by time or damaged 
by the elements — she will yet safely brave the redoubled 
fury of the tempest into which she is assuredly sailing. 
But if we spend this interval in a fool's paradise of mutual 
congratulations, drifting along with quiet and easy con- 
fidence, as men drift along on quiet summer seas, uncon- 
scious of the gathering storm, then so surely as the 
Church shall thus neglect and waste her opportunity, will 
the tempest smite her with a sudden and a deserved 
destruction. 
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BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 

House of Lords, Mat 17th, 1877. 

MY Lords, — As I differ from the most reverend primate 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury) I am anxious to 
express my views to your lordships. I deeply regret that 
I am obliged to differ from his grace, but I am sure that 
no one will more heartily pardon me for that difference 
than the most reverend primate himself, and I feel most 
thankful to him for having afforded us an opportunity of 
putting before your lordships the real situation in which 
we are placed before we are called upon to go into com- 
mittee on this bill. My lords, I hope you will pardon me 
for a few moments, especially as I had not an oppor- 
tunity of addressing the House on the second reading, if 
I endeavour to state my views in reference to the bill and 
to the amendments now on the paper, for no definite con- 
clusion can be arrived at before it is clearly settled what 
relation there is between the bill and the amendments. 

I think I cannot better describe the position in which 
the House is placed than this. Wo are called upon to 
vote for the second reading of a perfectly new Burials 
Bill. The amendment of the most reverend primate will 
make an entirely new bill, which will not have any 
necessary connection with that presented by the Govern- 
ment. I hope that if I point out the difference which 
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exists between my views and those of the most reverend 
primate I shall not be understood as underrating the 
importance of what he has said in the observations which 
he has just addressed to your lordships, because in the 
object sought to bo effected I entirely sympathise with 
everj' word which has fallen from him. I feel that it is 
important for the Church of England, and I will say for 
the Christianity of England, that as soon as possible we 
should close this miserable controversy whicli is now 
being carried on over the open graves of this countr}", 
and I am also happy to agree with the most reverend 
primate that if ever this controversy is settled it must be 
by a compromise. But when he sketches the compromise, 
there I must part with him. 

In his sketch he j^avs that the measure of concession con- 
sists of two parts — first, a great concession is made to the 
Dissenters, and then a great concession is made to the 
clergy ; and he calculates that those concessions so balance 
one another that the clerfrv mav be induced to a<jree to 
the concession made to the Dissenters in return for the 
concession to themselves. Kow, my lords, I am entirely in 
favour of a compromise. But a compromise should have 
two elements. It should be a satisfactory compromise, 
and it should be a lasting one. A compromise that will 
not last beyond the hour in which it is made, and that is 
not based on a satisfactory principle, is not one which 
ought to be adopted. In my opinion the compromise of 
the most reverei.d primate is of that class. It has not 
the element of being satisfactory, and I am convinced it 
has not that of being lasting. But allow me to state to 
your lordships why I think that. 

The most reverend primate's settlement or compromise 
may be considered in resjHJct of the manner in which it 
affects Churchmen, and it may be considered in respect of 
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the manner in whieli it affects the Dissenters. I propose 
to examine it in both respects. 

He proposes that the clergy and laity of the Church— 
for this is not solely a clerical question : the laity feel 
as strongly in the matter as the clergy — should receive 
a certain concession, and that there should be a conces- 
sion to the Dissenters. What is the concession to the 
Dissenters P It is absolutely everything against which 
the clergy have been contending. Whether rightly or 
wrongly it concedes this is a question which for the 
moment I do not argue ; but I do say that with the 
amendments of which we have heard, this bill will be 
what is known as Mr. Osborne Morgan's bill. Obviously 
this is extremely distasteful to many of the clergy and 
laity of the Church, because they believe that a plain 
principle is involved in this question. The clergy have 
been subjected to cruel injustice ; they have been accused 
of a " bigoted sacerdotalism " and *' clerical tyranny ; " 
but it should be borne in mind that their feelings ^re 
deeply interested. 

The clergy are a much more liberal body than they 
are represented to be, and in this case they act on 
what they conceive to be a plain principle. They assert 
that churchyards belong to the Church ; and there never 
has been a serious attempt to disprove that. I know 
it is flaunted, daily flaunted in our faces that the church- 
yard belongs to the parish ; but I repeat that there 
has been no attempt to prove it. I say, then, that the 
j)roiX)sal now made in respect of the churchyards will 
deeply distress many of the clergy, and that there is 
nothing by way of compromise to induce them to accept 
it. What gilding is there round this bitter pill which 
they are called upon to swallow ? I take first the two 
amendments of the most reverend prelates, which profess 
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to be large concessions to the clergy. The clergy first 
asked for the relief which those concessions are meant to 
aflford them. Long ago and repeatedly the clergy asked 
it; but again and again most reverend and right reverend 
prelates delayed to give it to them ; but now they come 
forward and say, *' You shall have what is just and right 
and expedient, but you shall not have it unless with it 
you concede what you consider to be unjust, unrighteous, 
and inexpedient." I do not think that is a very con- 
ciliatory policy towards the clergy. 

The relief proposed by the most reverend primate, of 
whom I have the honour to be a suffragan, is that the 
clergyman who holds that the performance of the ser- 
vices of the Church of England would, imder the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case, be scandalous and 
offensive, may omit it; but he may not refuse unless 
he transmits a statement of the grounds of his refusal 
to the bishop of the diocese, who is to declare in writing 
whether it has been shown to his satisfaction that there 
were reasonable grounds for such refusal. Why, my 
lords, this is to give the clergy post-mortem excom- 
munication, and the right to pronounce posthumous Ubels 
on the parishioners. This would be simply to transfer 
from the necks of the Dissenters a yoke which they deem 
intolerable to the necks of the Churchmen. The present 
scandals would, in fact, be succeeded by others infinitely 
greater. The burial scandals between Dissenters and 
the Church of England are to be done away with, and 
burial scandals between the clergy and parishioners sub- 
stituted in their stead. I very much doubt whether the 
. clergy will accept this concession, and I doubt whether 
the laity in your lordships* House and the other House ol 
Parliament will accept it. 

The most reverend prelate reminds me that this is 
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an enlargement of a plan which I myself prepared. I 
ara obliged to his grace, for that forms the basis of 
my argument. What I proposed was a concession to 
the Dissenters, and not what this is supposed to be — a 
concession to the clergy. My proposal was intended to 
meet the case of those Christians who defer baptism till 
after the age of infancy. In order to meet their case, and 
therefore as a concession to them, I made the proposal 
which would have enabled the clergy to read a different 
service over the children of those persons when such 
children died without baptism. That was a concession to 
the Baptist communion, and I regret that the Lower 
House of Convocation rejected it. This so-called conces- 
sion to the clergy is quite a different thing, and the 
moment the House adopts the amendment of the noble 
earl (Granville) it becomes perfectly needless. 

Then, putting together the concessions of the most 
reverend prelates and the amendments of the noble earl, 
you have, on the one hand, an exasperating and humili- 
ating concession to the clergy, and, on the other hand, a 
concession alarming to the feelings of the laity and repug- 
nant to the feelings of the clergy. I have the greatest 
respect for anything coming from the most reverend 
prelates, but the proposal which has their approval on this 
occasion appears to me to be a sort of tripartite partition, 
very like the tripartite operation of opening an oyster. 
In this case it appears to me that, while the oyster itself 
is handed to the Dissenters, the most reverend prelates, 
with fatherly kindness and episcopal gravity, hand the 
clergy and laity of the Church the two empty shells. 

But will the Dissenters accept what is offered P I 
hope they will not — if they are true to their religious 
and political honesty they cannot. What has been their 
demand? Religious equality. Again and again have 
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they told us that their demand is religious equality for aU 
her Majesty's subjects. I ask, Will the lesolution which 
the noble earl (Granville) proposes give that equality? 
It will do nothing of the kind. This proposal for 
equal rights stops short at " Christian." XJnfortunatelv, 
my lords, there are many subjects of her Majesty who are 
not Christians. Will the Dissenters who support this 
compromise deprive her Majesty's subjects who are not 
Christians of privileges which are to be conferred on 
orthodox Nonconformists ? I should be sorry to believe 
of them that all their religious equality is to be confined 
to religious Nonconformists ; that when they level down 
they level no lower than themselves ; and that when they 
demand equal rights of burial for all her Majesty's sub- 
jects they have no intention of giving those rights to the 
unorthodox. I cannot believe that this measure will be 
satisfactory to them unless you wipe the word "Christian" 
out altogether. No ; I believe that in this proposal the 
Nonconformists are perfectly sincere, and when I read 
between the lines I think I can see very clearly what they 
mean. 

It is said that in the amendment of the noble earl 
there is the safeguard of a " Christian" service. That 
word aflFords no safeguard. The proposal for full equality 
in the matter of burial is carried between the lines to the 
heart's content of those who are agitating for the change 
in the present law. But the noble earl proposes that the 
service must be a *' Christian " one, under, if I mistake 
not, the penalty of misdemeanour. Who is to define 
what a " Christian service " is ? Is it within the capa- 
city of Parliament, with all its combined wisdom, to define 
what is a Christian service ? Can you define Christianity 
by act of Parliament ? How are you to secure that the 
service shall be Christian P 
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The noble and learned lord opposite (Lord Selbomey 
said that might be safely left to the tribunals of the 
country. Certainly it might be if the noble and learned 
lord were to be the judge in all cases — there is enough 
of law and enough of Christianity in the mind of the 
noble and learned lord to secure a right decision on the 
point; but how will it be when you throw down the 
question to be decided by the ordinary tribunals through- 
out the country — before unlearned magistrates, or before 
a jury the foreman of which would perhaps tell you 
that he " doesn't believe in nothing " ? To have the 
definition of Christianity defined by such tribunals is a 
proposal that I cannot sufficiently characterize. Of the 
gentlemen of the long robe I wish to speak with the 
greatest respect ; but it is not too much to say that they 
are not always typical saints, and if you have them 
discussing in court what Christianity really is, you will 
have two burial scandals instead of one. The first burial 
scandal will be the service at an infidel funeral, and the 
second an unhappy wrangle in the law courts as to the 
meaning of Christianity. 

But we have often heard it said that in this matter of 
propriety of conduct in the churchyards we may trust to 
the good feeling and upright minds and orderly disposi- 
tions of Englishmen generally. Well, if that is so, why 
provide this misdemeanour penalty ? Why do you apply 
this legislative chloroform to induce quiet in the church- 
yards if you do not fear that there may be an abuse of 
the liberty given by this bill ? 

Scandals have occurred, and, unhappily, will occur 
again. If I am challenged for an instance of disorderly 
conduct, I will give you an instance of it in a burial- 
place. I am a living witness in the matter ; the thing 
has occurred within my own experience. Three years 
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ago it was my good fortune or my ill fortune to be called 
on to consecrate a portion of a cemetery near a large 
town in my diocese. I found myself in the presence of a 
large mob of some two thousand persons, drawn together 
by handbills which had been circulated during the pre- 
vious week, in which the ceremony of consecration was 
described as ** miserable howling " and " blasphemous 
mockery." Sentiments of this kind formed a running 
commentary to the service as it proceeded, interspersed 
with hootiDg and jeers and blasphemous jokes. I cannot 
say that personally I felt much resentment then, nor do 
I now. I contented myself with inflicting on them the 
painful humiliation of an Episcopal blessing, and dis- 
missed them from my mind. 

What was the result? The Burial Board, at whose 
request I had come, was invited to vindicate the law and 
prosecute those who had act^d in the manner I have 
described, but it declined to do so, and there was some 
pleasantry about planting the freshly consecrated ground 
with potatoes, one gentleman expressing an opinion that 
consecrated potxitoes would bring a very high price. These 
are the quiet, self-contained, well-conducted Englishmen 
on whose good feeling the noble earl depends. 

It may be said that such scenes are rare. That may 
be Irao; but with quite as much truth it may be said 
that the instances of clerical bigotry are also rare. Again, 
it must be borne in mind that the most provocative 
man in the world will scarcely say an offensive thing when 
nobody is present. An infidel service in the corner of a 
large cemetery would have no zest ; but an infidel service 
under the eaves of the church and beneath the windows of 
the clergyman's house would have a relish. As your lord- 
ships keep yourselves informed in modem literature, you 
will remember the scene in one of Dickens's works where 
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a schoolmaster whacks a boy in a hackney coach. The 
reason he gives for it is the novelty of the thing. He said 
it had a relish. I want to know what will be the feelings 
of a Christian mourner who, on visiting a churcliyard and 
standing by a tomb on which is engraved an expression 
of his hopes in the Redeemer who has risen, hears an 
infidel lecturer delivering a blasphemous lecture, and 
declaring that there is no resurrection. 

One word more. I will ask the noble earl this question, 
Does he regard these safeguards as efficient or not P If 
they were efficient, they would sow the graveyards of the 
country with an abundant crop of lawsuits. If not, what 
would become of the Christianity which he seeks to pre- 
serve ? Who is to prosecute ? Is it not a mockery to 
tell a poor clergyman that by the expenditure of a few 
hundred pounds he may get redress for the insults oflfered 
to him ? Is that to be the protection which we wish to 
secure for Christianity? I say that there is no sufficient 
protection on the principle of religious equality which is 
supplied by the settlement of the most reverend prelates 
or of the noble earls opposite. I believe that the result 
would be that it would unsettle everything and settle 
nothing. It would replace burial scandals of one kind 
with worse burial scandals of another kind. It would fill 
our burial-yards with scenes disgraceful to our common 
Christianity. And sore as are the shame and vexation of 
the present system, I believe that the vexjitions, the 
dangers, the scandal, the anger, and humiliation of the 
system which would take its place would be infinitely 
greater. 

The noble earls have a right to say. If you reject this 
proposed compromise, have you nothing better to offer in 
its place? My lords, I do not wish to leave things as 
they are. I do feel from my heart an intense desire for a 
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speedy, peaceful, and righteous settlement of this great 
question. I am sincerely and honestly desirous that a 
controversy, which I have described as a miserable one, 
should bo closed, and speedily closed. I have no sympathy 
with any jealousy or dislike of the Nonconformists. I 
would gladly welcome the prayer of any good man at the 
grave of the departed in any churchyard of which I might 
be incumbent, and far from thinking the churchyard 
desecrated by it I sliould hold the graveyard had thereby 
received a fresh consecration. And if a Dissenting 
minister said to me, " My Christian brother, will you 
allow me to hold a burial service over one of my people 
who has never frequented the services of the Chnrch ? " 
I should say, ** Yes, most heartily and readily." Nay, 
more, I would listen to his service, and say *' Amen," with 
bared head and reverent heart, to the prayer of hope that 
rises from any Christian man over any Christian departed 
from this life. I would add, " I am ready to clasp 
your hand across the grave, and to thank God that there 
is one place where the jealousy and strife of opposing 
creeds may be forgotten.*' But if the Christian Dissenter 
says, " I will not take your concession to the feelings of 
the mourners; I insist on beating down with an act of 
Parliament the entire defences of your churchyard, and in- 
sist on marching in with the infidel and the blasphemer" — 
then I reply, ** I cannot consent, because you ask me to 
surrender rights which are not mine to give away." 

I would, however, most thankfully accept any service 
which had previously obtained the permission and licence 
of the incumbent. This is the only way in which you 
can secure a Christian service ; because the safeguards 
held out to us in these amendments are a mere paper 
fence of no greater value than the paper on which the 
bill itueif is prinled. We hear of a prepared service, but 
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we cannot have a better than that in the Prayer Book. 
The national clergy are the natural custodians of the 
national graveyards, and I would allow the Dissenters to 
use any service of which they approved, with an appeal 
to the bishop if you please. This would be a real conces- 
sion. 

It is one that has worked well for forty years in 
Ireland, a country in which, as your lordships are aware, 
political and religious strife has ever run quite as high as 
it does just now in England. Lord Plunket's Burial Act 
has shown that it is quite possible to surmount the 
difficulty without strife and without scandal. There is no 
law now in England to prevent any Dissenting minister 
or layman from holding such a service in the parish 
churchyard with the consent of the incumbent. There 
may be an ecclesiastical hiw against it ; but I have told 
the clergy of my diocese that there is no danger of being 
prosecuted, and that no clergyman in my diocese shall 
ever be prosecuted with my consent for such a concession. 

This, I think, will show noble lords opposite that I am 
in earnest in my desire to settle this question in a 
reasonable way. If, however, it comes to this, that the 
two parties can come to no agreement, if the Churchman 
will not give you religious equality, and the Dissenter 
says, "I will take nothing short of it," then the best 
remedy is that which is found in the bill, which says, If 
you cannot agree about the churchyard, we will find you 
a place where, without scandal, you may agree. 



CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 

House of Lords, July 15th, 1879. 

MY Lords, — It has been my misfortune, on a few 
occasions, to differ from the noble earl (Shaftes- 
bury) who has just sat down ; but I have never done so 
with more reluctance than on the present occasion. I 
sympathise so heartily with the feelings ho has ex- 
pressed, and concur so entirely in the sentiments of 
the concluding part of his speech — that the question has 
to be settled on principle, and that the lower orders of 
the creation have rights as against us, inasmuch as they, 
like ourselves, are God's creatures ; — such is my abhorrence 
and detestation of the instances of cruelty the noble 
earl has mentioned, and such the sincerity of my repudia- 
tion of the doctrine that torture may be inflicted under 
the pretence of searching and interrogating nature, that 
it is with great pain and reluctance that I find myself 
unable to support his demand for making vivisection 
absolutely illegal. 

The bill is directed against cruelty to animals ; but 
ever}'^thing depends on what is meant by the word 
*' cruelty." I am willing to define it as ** the infliction of 
unnecessary^ pain." Pain, of course, may be unnecessary 
in two ways ; either when the object is one for which 
no pain ought ever to be inflicted — as, for instance, when 
a child tortures an animal ; or, again, when it is in 
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excess of the object for which it is sanctioned. If, 
however, the object for which pain is inflicted could be 
justified, and if the pain is not in excess of its object, 
it can not properly be characterized as cruelty. 

The question is whether vivisection is ever necessary 
in order to preserve or to prolong human life. Now the 
noble earl has said that the use of animals was given by 
their Creator for food. But what is food ? Food is the 
means of prolonging human life. The killing of animals 
for the purpose of prolonging human life is as justifiable 
in the one case as in the other ; nay, more so, because 
animal food is not necessary to a very large portion — 
perhaps one might almost say the majority — of the 
human race who sustain human life without the use of 
animal food. There is, therefore, more necessity for 
inflicting pain, if pain is to be inflicted, for the purpose 
of curing disease than for the purpose of supplying human 
beings with food. 

As to the question of the real advantage to the science 
of surgery or medicine in the way of prolonging human 
life by the practice of vivisection, a single fact should 
outweigh any amount of abstract reasoning. I will 
mention one which I recently heard from one of the most 
eminent surgeons in London. The gentleman in question 
has become very famous in his profession for his great 
skill and success in performing one of the most difficult 
and critical operations in surgery — one, of which it used 
to be said that the man who attempted it deserved to be 
tried for manslaughter ; and he has declared that he has 
arrived at his skill and success in the operation by which 
hundreds — I may say thousands— of human lives have 
been saved by experiments in vivisection tried upon 
twelve rabbits, and tried under chloroform. Will any one 
venture to say that those hundreds of human lives, that 
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have been preserved to their families and children at an 
expenditure of the lives of twelve rabbits, have been 
])reserved at an extravagant and wanton destruction of 
animal life ? 

I will ask the noble earl whether a total abolition of 
vivisection would not lead to virtual experiments on human 
subjects, because a surgeon who cannot try an experi- 
ment upon an animal will, in the interests, or supposed 
interests, of his patients — to say nothing about the in- 
terests of science — be ioduced to try experiments on 
human subjects. Of course it may be said, with some 
plausibility, that the human subject will be an assenting 
party. But that is an entire mistake. A surgeon, on tl^p 
eve of a critical operation, will not ask his patient's 
opinion as to the manner in which that operation is to be 
conducted. 1 earnestly desire that every precaution should 
be taken against the abuse of the practice of vivisection, 
but if it be not permitted under regulations, I fear it will 
be practised surreptitiously, and practised with a dis- 
regard of suffering which cannot now exist. The securi- 
ties of the present law may or may not be suiBcient. If 
they are not sufficient, I earnestly hope they may be made 
sufficient. In the very interests of human life, and in 
the interests of the very animal creation, as to the use of 
which for food we have that Scriptural charter to which 
the noble earl appeals, I venture earnestly to deprecate 
a complete, immediate, and total abolition of vi\iseciion. 



CATHEDRAL STATUTES BILL. 

IIoiTSB OF Lords, JmrB 6th, IR83. 

MT Lords, — After tlie earoeat labour of my right 
reverend brother (the Bishop of Carlisle) in tbe 
cause of cathedral reform it may seem unjiji-acious in me 
to raise any opposition to this bill. But I must say I 
very earnestly wish that my right reverend brother 
would not press this bill to a second readinir to-night 
in this Elouse. The reasons that I have for iiiuking this 
sucrgestion to my right reverend brother are not merely, 
and are not mainly, the objections which I fcike to 
certain provisions in the bill, although I do take very 
etroni; objections to some of them, and although I do 
desiro to lay those objections before yotir lordships. My 
objeclioris to the passing of the liill through this House 
ure of a somewhat larger kind; and they refer ruthcr 
to the conditions and the circumstances 8urroundii:<* (his 
bill, and, indeed, surrounding every nitenipt made in 
this House within the last few years at Cliurch legisla- 
tion and Church reform. In the first instance, we have 
rutber to deal with that than with the details of the bill 
itself. I myself entertain objections to any further 
attempts in this House at Church reform or Church 
legislation, and I take this opportunity of laying these 
before your lordships. 

Kow, my lords, let us observe the circumstciDccs and 
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conditions under which this bill appears in this House. 
In the first place, my right reverend brother has told you 
that this bill is the result of a royal commission appointed 
at the instance of this Ilouse. In the next place, he has 
quite correctly told you that it is a bill which very largely 
interferes, in two important particulars, with the powers 
and prerogatives of the Crown ; by the appointment of a 
committee of the Privy Council, and by the proposed 
qnasi-veto of both Houses of Parliament. In these respects 
the bill limits the power which the Crown formerly had of 
dealing ^vith the statutes of cathedrals of new foundations. 
In the third place, this bill deals with very large and very 
important interests. It deals not only with the internal 
government of all our cathedrals, but also with the rela- 
tions of those cathedrals with the diocese ; and it deals 
with the dioceses themselves. It exceeds the power given 
to the commission. It is a bill very large in its scope, 
touching the most important interests of the Church of 
England, and affecting even the prerogatives of the crown. 

Such a bill ought not to have been introduced by a 
private member of this House, however eminent. A bill 
dealing with such a subject, and especially one dealing with 
the prerogatives of the Crown, should have been intro- 
duced, if at all, upon the responsibility of the ministers of 
the Crown. The bill, if it was to bo introduced, should 
have been a Government measure, or, at least, brought 
forward with the distinct promise and assurance, not only 
of the support of the Government in this House, but also 
in another House, where the fate of Church bills is not 
always so prosperous as it is here. I trust I may be 
pardoned if I claim this at the hands of the Government, 
not as a matter of favour, but of right. 

There is still in this country such a thing as the union 
of Church and State. As to whether or not that union is 
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desirable, different persons have different opinions. No 
one will deny that as long as that union exists it implies 
mutual service and aid on both parts. In any matter in 
which the Church seeks for B reform of her statutes, she 
has an established right, ariaing out of that union, to ask 
for it from the State. The point at which the restraint 
and power exercised by the Grown impinge most upon the 
Church is in this very matter of reform. We have no 
right to alter a line or letter of our statutes without the 
consent of the Crown, Some think that to be an unfair 
restraint : I am not one of them. If it has restrained the 
liberty of the Church at large, it greatly protects the 
liberty of the individual members of the Church. But for 
such restraint, we might have had the majority turning 
out the minority more than once in past years. Upon 
this point of the alteration of the statutes the Stat« does 
not place restraint upon the Church more than upon other 
institutions regulated by the Act of Parliament. If my 
right reverend brother were to attempt to alter the 
statutes of Carlisle, or I those of Peterborough, we should 
soon be corrected by the present eminently constitutional 
ministry, which has always sought to keep the Church in 
her proper place. 

But if that right exists on the part of the State, then 
it involves a correlative right on the part of the Church, 
whenever she desires the alteration of her statutes, to 
apply to the Government of the time being to effect such 
alterations. Now, if I may presume to describe the atti- 
tude of the present ministry towards such applications by 
the Church, I would say that it is an attitude of silent 
and apparently contemptuous indifference. I do not say 
that they are not actuated by an ardent desire for the 
reform of the Church. But they have not manifested 
that desire, except in the caae of the Burials Bill, in which 
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it 80 happened that the reform was clamoured for by the 
enemies of the Church, and deprecated by its friends. 

If, however, the assistance of the Government in this 
matter may be rightly claimed in this House, infinitely 
more may it be claimed in the other House of Parliament 
In this House it is still, happily, possible for a private 
member to bring in and to carry a bill. This House is 
the last refuge of more than one remnant of constitutional 
liberty. But it is a matter of notoriety that, in the face 
of the democratic despotism which now dominates the 
parliamentary institutions of this country, no private 
member in the other House has a chance of carrying a 
bill. Certainly, as regards ecclesiastical legislation, it is 
absolutely impossible for any private member to cany a 
measure seeking reform in the Church. There exists in 
the other House a considerable number who are xmited in 
this one thing, if in nothing else, that no measure, if it 
be intended for the spiritual and moral efficiency of the 
Church, shall, I will not say be read a second time, but 
even allowed a hearing for a second reading. Again and 
again have bills of this nature gone down from this 
House; but they have been prevented from obtaining 
even a decent hearing. 

The motives for this course are transparent. One 
motive is to make the hand of the State as heavy as 
possible on the Church, and so to disgust Churchmen 
themselves that they will cry out for separation, it being 
remembered that when the wife seeks the divorce the 
husband generally manages to do what he likes with 
the dower. Then, again, you cannot make a spiritual 
and moral reform of the Church without strengthening 
the Establishment. Every abuse is a weakness to the 
Establishment, and that is why the Church's enemies 
desire to perpetuate abuses in the Church. When 
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Charclmiea ask for the removal of these abuses and the 
refonn of these evils, the champions of them are not 
Churchmen, but the more earnest members of Noncon- 
formity in the House of CommonB. Their policy was 
welt ezpreseed in the amiable prayer of a well-known 
Dissenting minister, some years ago, who solemnly and 
piously prayed that the Church of England might be 
worse than she is, in order that she might stink in the 
nostrils of the people. 

As to the inj ustice or cynical immorality of such a policy 
I have nothing to say. But this policy exists, and is being 
steadily and ably carried out. Whenever the bill of the 
right reverend prelate reaches the other House, if it does 
reach it, it will encounter the opposition of two classes of 
persons. One class will ask this one question, and this 
only, " How may I, by my speech and vote, best injure the 
Church of England ? " The opposition of the other class 
will be not less earnest; and their question will be, " How, 
by my vote and speech, may I best injure the Christian 
religion P " The struggle is perfectly hopeless, in the ex- 
isting condition of parliamentary life and parties, against 
such an alliance as this, unless such a bill as this receives 
the support of the leaders of the Government in that 
House. It has not the slightest chance of reaching a second 
reading, unless the prime minister will rise in his place, 
and, turning round to his supporters, say, " Gentlemen, 
whatever may be your opinion as to the merits or advan- 
tages of the existing union between Church and State, 
while that union exists it ought to be fairly and justly 
dealt with on both sides. Destroy it if you like, and if 
you can; but while it exists, deal honestly with it." But 
the prime minister will say nothing of the kind. He will 
see the bill strangled by those who call themselves his 
followers, and over whom he still exercises a considerable 
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amount of party influence. That being the case, my 
lords, it being a positive certainty that the bill will be 
thus strangled, it is as well to face plain facts. 

I have never been able to learn the art of make-believe, 
and I think it is always better to deal with facts ; and it 
is an undoubted fact that the Church of England is not in 
Parliament strong in proportion to her decided numerical 
majority in this country. The Church of England num- 
bers some two-thirds of the population of the country, for 
the assertion that it numbers only one-third is simply 
ridiculous, and yet this strength is not anything like fairly 
represented in Parliament. 

And whyP The Church of England in Parliament, 
and especially in the House of Commons, is politically 
weak, for a reason which is highly creditable to her, 
namely, because she is politically neutral. She takes 
little or no part in party politics. She tries to do good 
to the whole nation, and not to a portion of it only; 
and consequently, in her assemblies, she is not given to 
puss resolutions in favour of the proceedings of this 
or that ministry. The Church of England has not yet 
earned the dubious and unfortunate compliment from 
any prime minister that she is the great backbone of his 
party. She has higher and more noble aims than that, 
and the consequence is that she cannot bring to the 
political market her alliance for sale to any one party. 

The result is that she is somewhat lightly regarded by 
one party, and is not, perhaps, quite so strongly supported 
by the other as she might be. She suffers somewhat in 
the same way that a neutral country does which is placed 
between two contending states, the armies of which over- 
run it in turn. Her position is this. Because she will 
not make a bargain and a political compact with either 
party, and because she will not offer her alliance solely 
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and exclusively to ooe party, ahe suffers from tlie armed 
neutrality of one party, and derives but little assistance 
from the cautious and guarded friendaliip of tlie other 
party in the State. That must continue to be her position, 
and I should be sorry if she vers to exchange it for any 
other at the cost of her independence and her higher and 
more noble aims. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that I make no 
imputation whatever upon the motives of the Oovem- 
ment in relation to this question. Neither do I make 
the slightest imputation against the motives of those 
who are her lukewarm friends. Their action is the 
fault, not of themselves, but of their unhappy political 
necessities. But, depend upon it, the weight of the 
Ooveniment will not be given in support of the bill in the 
other Kouse, because the Government, in the presence of 
its " great backbone," dreads the spinal irritation which 
is induced in a man by a perpetual quarrel with that part 
of his body. The Government will not, dare not, support 
the bill. That being so, what I wish to put to my right 
reverend brethren is this, what is the use of continually 
passing in this House well-considered and well-matured 
measures for the reform of the Church, and in the true 
interests of the Church, when we know porfectiy well 
that they will be strangled in the other House of Parlia- 
ment with the cheerful acquiescence of her Majesty's 
Government ? 

I submit to my right reverend brethren that it would 
be better and wiser for us not to subject the Church of 
England and this House to the perpetual humiliation of 
having to go hat in hand to the other House, and praying 
to be allowed, for pity's sake, to remedy any existing 
defects in the laws of the Church. Those who are the 
supporters of the Church of England may well accept the 
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position as it stands, wHcli is by no means an nnf aTonr- 
able one. 

Politically, we are placed in this position. We are 
desirous of remedying every real abuse and defect that 
exists in the Church, while those who are the enemies of 
the Church are desirous of seeing those abuses perpetuated. 
Those who are opposed to the reform of the Church are 
not the Churchmen, but the political Dissenters. If the 
Church of England continues to neglect party politics for 
spiritual objects, she will, in the end, be the gainer, not 
only spiritually, but politically. The political power of 
the future in this country will lie with the masses ; and 
the Church of England, which devotes herself to labour- 
ing among the masses, without intriguing with political 
parties, will, in the end, prove the most powerful. The 
force that moves nations in the end, and in the long run, 
is the spiritual force ; and in the end, and in the long 
run, the spiritual society will prevail over any number of 
political clubs. If, therefore. Dissenting religious bodies 
choose to transform themselves into political clubs, the 
result will be that they will lose that which the Church 
of England is rapidly gaining, the affection of the masses 
by whom the fate of the Establishment, and of other 
political institutions too, will before long have to be 
decided. 

Believing, therefore, that it is far wiser for us to accept 
facts, and to face our present position as it is, and not to 
press on, always to meet with humiliation, I earnestly en- 
treat my right reverend brethren to hold their hands and not 
to attempt to force on Church reforms in Parliament, bat 
to try and work within our existing limits. Those limits 
are not so confined but that we can do great and noUe 
work within them. Let us compare the present position 
of St. Paul's and of Westminster Abbey, and of our other 
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great cathedrals, with that which they occupied thirty 
or forty years ago, and we shall see what may be done 
within her existing limits to gain the affections of the 
masses. 

Therefore it ia that I ni^ my right reverend brother 
not too hastily to seek to press this bill through your 
lordships' House. I am afniid, however, that no argu- 
ments of mine will induce my right rererend brother to 
withdraw his hill. But I think that if I can succeed 
in showing to your lordships that this ia a very bad hill 
I may do my right reverend brother an indirect service 
by securing for his measure a few votes from among the 
more earnest and pious political Dissenters of the other 
Houae. 

This bill really consists of two billa, entirely different 
in principle, and entirely different in result. The first 
part of it proposes to deal with the cathedrals from above 
by means of regulations which are to be pressed upon 
reluctant bodies. That is a proceeding by way of gift 
and compulsion. Under it the commissioners are, to a 
great extent, pressing upon the cathedral bodies certain 
very large and theoretical and experimental reforms, 
which will be reluctantly accepted by thoae bodies. The 
second part of the measure provides that the cathedral 
bodies, moving from below, shall have power of them> 
selves to propose new statutes, and thereby, of course, to 
repeal the new ones they have just bad forced on them by 
the Commiasion. Therefore, we are to have reforms 
descendinc; from above, and counler-reforms rising from 
below. Then the statutes are to be laid upon the tables 
of both Houses for twelve weeks before they become law, 
and the result will be that your lordships' time will be 
occupied in discussing some twenty-six diiferent little acts 
of Parliament in the shape of cathedral statutes. 
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That is not a yery pleasant prospect ; but there is more 
than this. These statutes are to lie on the table of the other 
House, leaving it open to any member of that House to 
move the rejection of any clause, or any line in any clause. 
We have heard a good deal of "veiled obstruction." 
Would your lordships consider for a moment the infinite 
possibilities of veiled obstruction thus presented to any 
obstructing members of the other House, if there be any 
such ? It fatigues my imagination even to picture to my- 
self the results of the introduction of these twenty-six Acts 
of Parliament, containing about one thousand clauses, to 
lie for twelve weeks on the table of the House of Com- 
mons — it being open to any member of that House to 
raise a debate on any clause and on any line. The bills 
will be received with a positive shriek of welcome in the 
Lower House with their infinite opportunities for obstruc- 
tion. I bardly like to use a ludicrous image on such a 
question ; but I can only liken the arrival of these bills 
in the House of Commons to the arrival of some poor 
little boy — some chubby little creature — just escaped from 
the custody and care of his parents or sisters, upon the 
playground of some large school, where all the naughty 
and rude spirits gather about him to draw his hat over his 
eyes, t-o pull his hair, and practise other little schoolboy 
amenities upon his person. Imagine these bills brought 
upon the playground of the House of Commons. Imagine 
for one moment the leader of that party, which, it seems 
to me, is incorrectly and unjustly described as the Irish 
Party in that House, taking one of these bills and 
distributing the clauses among the members of his party, 
much as an experienced stage manager distributes the 
characters in a play, each favoured actor having his 
respective part. Suppose the honourable member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) taking that part which refers to 
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dress and deportment and vestments; another — ^let us 
suppose the hon. member for Roscommon (Mr. O'Kelly) 
taking up questions of precedence, which I have seen are 
in some of the statutes, between deans and archdeacons, 
on the ground that those nice questions of precedence and 
personal honour might, perhaps, lead to breaches of the 
peace. Imagine, further, the leader of that party crossing 
the House of Commons and asking the junior member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) — who by that time, per- 
haps, may have obtained a vote and voice in the House of 
Commons — to move the rejection of a clause which deals 
with what he may regard as the too frequent administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. 

I ask nothing about the effect of all this on the feelings 
of the Church, because the time has long passed when the 
feelings of the Church were much considered in modem 
legislation ; but I ask you, members of the Government 
here present, how you will relish this prospect of infinitely 
prolonged, absolutely interminable obstruction to every 
one of these clauses P That consideration alone seems to 
me quite conclusive. And, observe, it is entirely unneces- 
sary. The introduction of Parliament into this matter is 
purely gratuitous. Parliament until now has given to 
the Crown the power of dealing with the alteration of 
cathedral statutes, and in so doing has amply secured that 
control of the State which I admit should be exercised 
over the Church so long as Church and State remain 
united. But my right reverend brother is not satis- 
fied with this, but goes out of his way to invite the 
interference of the House of Commons. The House 
of Commons is not anxious to meddle with cathedral 
statutes. It knows extremely little about the internal 
details of cathedral government; but when he invites 
the House of Commons to interfere, and asks if they will 
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be kind enough to come and pull our cathedrals about, 
I think he will find the House of Commons disposed 
to take him at his word. When he puts up an invitation 
to stop and ring the bell, common politeness will induce 
the House of Commons to stop and do it. He would have 
done much better if he had not brought in this entirely 
unnecessary consent of Parliament between the Crown 
and the cathedrals. 

These statutes, moreoyer, are much wider in their 
scope and more far-reaching than appears from the speech 
of my right reverend brother. For instance, one deals 
with the establishment of a diocesan council for the dis- 
cussion of grave matters aflfecting the welfare of the 
dioceses, and it proposes that the bishop should invite to it 
not only the deans and archdeacons but the dean of the 
cathedral, the minor canons, and the master of the gram- 
mar school. I have great respect for masters of grammar 
schools ; but I cannot see that the presiding over twenty 
little boys in the cathedral precincts is to make him a fit 
person to advise the bishop as to the government of some 
remote village in his diocese. I merely mention this, in 
passing, to show that these reforms are not small, that 
they are theoretic, that they are experimental, and would 
lead to most undesirable and almost interminable compli- 
cations in the internal affairs of the cathedrals. 

For these reasons, because I believe this bill to be too 
experimental, too theoretic, and too ambitious, as well as 
unfortunate as regards the time of its introduction ; be- 
cause I believe it will lead to a most undesirable interven- 
tion of Parliament between the Crown and the cathedrals ; 
because of the infinite opportimities for obstruction in the 
way of legislation which it presents to certain members of 
the other House ; and because it will tend to disturb, to 
confuse^ and, therefore, to enfeeble the Church, instead of 
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atresgtliening and reformiDg it — I will presume not to 
move the rejection of the second reading, but to appeal 
eamefltly to my right reverend brother to consider 
whether, under the circamBtances of the case, it is 
deeirable to press to a second reading and carry through 
the House a bill which I firmly believe cannot become 
law. 



PARISH CHURCHES BILL. 

HousB OF LoBDS, TussDAT, 16tb Maboh 1886. 

I SPEAK with some anxiety, as this bill has been a 
good deal misapprehended and unintentionally mis- 
represented in a manner which might rouse 8ome pre- 
judice against it in your lordships' minds. The bill is 
not by any means the rash, revolutionary, and confiscatory 
measure which it is by many supposed to be. I hope to 
show, on the contrary, that it is really a very moderate 
measure of reform, although it is extensive as regards 
the area to which it applies. It is not, in fact, a measure 
enacting any new law, or making illegal what was legal 
before. It only enforces old principles, and brings existing 
practice into conformity with existing law. From its 
very moderation I fear it may lack some interest in your 
lordships' eyes, in comparison with some more ambitious 
reforms of which lately so much has been heard. It is 
not a bill for turning the Church of England inside out 
or upside down, and I cannot ask your lordships to join 
with me in the exciting pastime of abolishing the old 
historic Church of England and substituting for it a 
modern and brand-new State establishment for the teach- 
ing of morality without distinctive religious doctrine, a 
sort of common denominator for all the religious fractions 
of the country. Nor is there the excitement of any great 
novelty about it. It is not one of the reform bills of the 
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Chnrcli wUcli the bishops are supposed to be bringing 
now in a panic to the House in consequence of the recent 
attack upon the Church of England, for it has been advo- 
cated for many years and urged by more than one bishop. 

The bill divides itself into two parts. The one affects 
old parish churches, the other newer churches created 
under special acts of Parliament since 1818. The object 
is to re-enact and re-declare, not in any way to alter, the 
old law of the Church — ^namely, that parish churches 
shall be free for the common use of all parishioners. 
That has been the common law of the Church and the 
land from time immemorial, and numerous judicial deci- 
sions have been given upon it. Moreover, it is a natural 
and necessary corollary of the principle of a Parochial 
and National Church. 

Much has been said as to the meaning of a National 
Church, and strange interpretations have been given of 
it, but your lordships will agree with me that, whatever 
privilege or status or emoluments might be implied by 
the term, the idea of a National Church involves an obli- 
gation and duty on all its ministers to all the nation. 
Every minister of the Church is bound to render his 
services gratuitously in the church and out of it. The 
Church's endowments are a great and sacred trust, held 
upon the condition that in each parish there shall be a 
clergyman rendering gratuitous services to the people. 
If a clergyman refuses such services he is liable to serious 
ecclesiastical penalties, and he is forbidden to charge for 
them by the canons. No charge can even be made for 
burial, as by a curious legal fiction burial fees are paid 
for the disturbance of the soil, which is the rector's free- 
hold, and even these fees cannot be recovered. Free 
ministration, then, is the principle of a Parochial and 
National Church ; and it is the clergyman's duty to press 
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his Bervices even on those who do not desire them. This 
being so, it is certainly strange that those who are anxious 
for free education in the present day should be anxious to 
stamp out the only form of free religion which exists in 
this country. 

There is another theory, which might be called the 
congregational or commercial one, according to which 
religion is a luxury which can only be had for the 
paying. According to the congregational theory, persons 
of similar religious views might join together and form a 
religious society or club, which would hire the seryices of 
its minister, who, without disrespect, might be described 
as its spiritual servant. The appointment and dismissal 
of the minister on that theory rest entirely with the con- 
gregation. I was once myself the minister of a proprietary 
chapel in which I sold sermons at so much each Sunday, 
and in that capacity I spent some happy and, I trust, not 
unusef ul years. But the congregational theory has one 
great defect. It cannot evangelise the masses; it can- 
not reach the poor. When a neighbourhood becomes 
poorer the pew-rented chapel has to seek another locali^. 
A Free Church is the natural result of the great principle 
of a National Church : free religion for those who cannot 
afford to provide it for themselves, and free religion to be 
pressed upon those who do not desire it. Therefore, I 
maintain that the principle of the National Church is 
that the Church should be free, and as the Church of 
England claims and desires to be national, her churches 
should be free to all. 

If that is so, how is it that all parish churches have 
not been free to the parishioners P I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that until the Reformation no such thing 
as a fixed and permanent pew was ever known in a 
parish church. But after the Reformation permanent 
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property in pews was introduced into the Church. It 
is a remarkable coincidence that the appropriation of 
pews by patent came into the Church just about the 
date of the Reformation, which was the date of the 
great impoverishment of the Church. The most suc- 
cessful liberator on a large scale in English history, who 
devoted Church property largely to secular uses, and who 
swept away many of the endowments of the Church — I 
mean Henry VIII. — was the sovereign under whom per- 
manent property in pews was invented. It came in the 
shape of a faculty from the bishop's court or by pre- 
scription implying and presuming a faculty. 

With all deference to the noble lord (Lord Grimthorpe) 
who has opposed the bill, I must say that I have never been 
able to see the use of a faculty pew. The pew is frequently 
attached by faculty to a house, but the house is not in the 
habit of going to church. The tenant of the house may go 
to church, or he may not : he may be a Churchman, a Dis- 
senter, or an infidel ; or he may be a bachelor or married 
and have a large family. But in any case he has the use of 
a pew with seats for perhaps eight or nine persons, and he 
occupies so many square feet of the parish church which 
belongs to all the parishioners. As soon as a person suc- 
ceeds in appropriating a pew he puts in a hassock and a 
prayer-book, and after that it is sacred for ever to him. 
These are the idols of British pewdom, the symbols and 
forms by which seisin and livery of a part of the parish 
church are taken for ever. And then a man dares any 
one to come into his pew, to sit on his cushion, to kneel on 
his hassock, for is not all his property P 

Very early in my clerical life I was curate in a 
parish church where there were large old-fashioned pews, 
owned by different persons. After service one Sunday 
the holder of one of these pews came to me in a state 
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of great irritation and rage because of the intmsion 
of a single stranger into his pew, which was a large 
one, with seats for eight or nine persons, of which he 
was the sole occupant. " Sir," he said, ** I would 
not dare to disturb divine service to pull him out of 
my pew, but I took the slight liberty of sitting upon 
his hat." The appropriation of pews has made them so 
much a kind of property that they are bought and sold, 
and even included in marriage settlements. The most 
important alterations and renovations in churches have 
been stopped by the faculty pew-owners, some of whom 
I know to possess as many as eleven pews in a single 
church, and in one case an owner is positively resident as 
far as fifty miles from the church, and is in receipt of a 
comfortable sum from the pew. In another case a clergy- 
man told me that when he first went to his living he found 
one hundred and eighty sittings in the parish church 
appropriated by the family of his predecessor, who claimed 
legal rights in them. 

A parish church might, perhaps, be used by different 
classes of persons in the parish at different times ; but 
for that purpose the pew-opener must give up possession, 
and that he will not do — he will not allow anyone to sit 
on his cushion, to kneel on his hassock, or to read in his 
book. A clergyman in my diocese recently held a very 
successful church mission, to which people thronged in 
large numbers ; but, owing to the resistance of the pew- 
openers, the church could not be freely used for evening 
services. There is a deep significance in this, for it is the 
main cause of the alienation of the poor from their parish 
church 

The poor man cannot afford to take out a faculty, nor 
can he afford to rent a pew by the year in his parish 
church, and so he is practically excluded from his pariah 
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cliurch ; for it is one of the most honourable traits of our 
English poor that they are not noisy and self-aNserting. 
There is a kind of shy pride about them which does them 
honour, and which I should be sorry to see changed. The 
poor man in this country does not elbow nor cringe ; but 
if he finds no pluce left for him but some narrow benches 
down thtf middle of the chnrch, or some other uncomfort- 
able Beat or comer, he accepts the position even although 
he con only catch a sentence or two of an eloquent sormon 
on the text, " To the poor the gospel is preached." But 
he does not like it, and the eSect is that the poor are 
silently and quietly alienated from their parish church. 
They do not make much disturbance, and they do not 
write to the pajiers ; but they soon lose the desire for the 
religion which is so persistently denied them. So the 
poor man turns his back upon his parish church, and 
when his clergyman iavitcs him to stand up in defence of 
hifl parish cburcb, the only answer he gives is that it is 
not his. " My parish church ! It is not mine ; it ie yours ; 
it is the churchwardens', it is the manufacturers', it is the 
well-to-do men's church." The expression is very often 
heard, "The parish church ie for gentlefolks, not for the 
likes of US." 

How is a clergyman to fulfil the mission of his 
divine Master to go into the highways and the byways 
and bid the people to the feast, " for all things are now 
ready," when he knows that two things arenot ready— 
one is a place, and another is a welcome ? In our great 
cities when the poor take their weary walk on Sunday 
through the long line of closed shops, they find only two 
kinds of places open to them — places of worship and 
public- houses ; and I grieve to think that in too many 
cases they get a warmer, a freer welcome at the latter than 
the former. 
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I ask whether the poor are to be admitted freely to 
their parish churches. I hold that no churchwarden 
hae any right to appropriate a seat and keep it perma- 
nently for any particular person so as to exclude the 
poor parishioners. It is all very well to say that the 
churchwardens are acting on behalf of the parishioners. 
The word parishioners, like the word " people/'^is a noun 
of multitude. " The people " do not always mean the 
whole people, or even the majority of the people. They 
often consist of a noisy minority who push themselves to 
the front. So in this instance " the parishioners ** do not 
mean the whole of the parishioners, but merely parishioners 
who enjoy scats in the church by virtue of their property 
in pews. The churchwardens are elected, not by the 
parish as a whole, but by the ratepayers only, and they 
have no right to appropriate to the rich what belongs to 
all. Supposing that it were the case of the village green 
instead of the village church, would the majority of the 
parishioners have a right to cut the green up, and to 
appropriate the plots to form gardens for the rich? 
Depend upon it that in such a case the parishioners would 
be noisy and outspoken enough, and the reason that they 
are not noisy and outspoken in the matter of the appro- 
priation of scats in their village church is because they 
have been schooled into indifPerence and silence in the 
matter. 

It is objected that if the pew rents in old parish 
churches were touched, the income, already small enough, 
of the clergyman would be diminished. I should be the 
last person in the world to do anything which would 
diminish the income of the clergy ; but my reply to that 
argument is that, in the first place, the pew rents often 
contribute to the income, not of the clergyman, but to that 
of the rich {-ew-holder* There are often some two biuzL^ 
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dred or three hundred aeata in a parish church that are lot 
to those who say that they are good Churchmen enough, 
but that they will not give a single penny towards the 
support of the clergyman unless he gives them in per- 
petuity a portion of the property which belongs to other 
people. In my opinion, such individuals might well be 
asked to pay £1 a year towards the support of their 
clergyman without seeking to appropriate to themselves 
what is, in fact, the property of others, and to which they 
have not the slightest legal or moral right. 

Next I am confronted with the cushion and hassock 
argument. I know of nothing that creates such bitter- 
ness, and reveals m> much of the worst passions and infir- 
mities in our nature, ae the contests for seats in church, 
unless it be, perhaps, those for seats in Parliament, when 
certainly humaii nature reaches its lowest level of degra- 
dation. But what does the cushion and haHSoek argument 
amount to? It is not a very formidable difficulty. We 
dispose of it almost every day of our Uvea in this locomo- 
tive age. When we travel in a railway carriage we press 
the cushion that has been pressed a few moments before 
by somebody else, and will be occupied after we leave by 
another person. I do not think the fact that the cushion 
has been pressed by some working man before, say, an 
carl or a bishop, in the least interfered with its purity, or 
sanctity, or its fitness, and I cannot therefore see why it 
should do so in the church. I do not think that the 
hassock of the rich man would be very much hurt if, when 
he went on the Sunday to kneel oa it, it retained the print 
of the poor man's knee. In your lordships' House each 
individual peer does not retain his own peculiar cushion ; 
you use all the cushions in common, and are even con- 
tent to sit upon cushions that have shortly before been 
occupied by noble larda oppositfi. Then, bs regards the 
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Bible and hymn-book question, it does appear to me to be 
within the resources of modem civilisation to provide a 
small box, furnished with a lock and key, beneath the 
seat, in which the rich man could lock up his books. The 
fact is that I am almost ashamed to argue so ludicrous a 
point as this before your lordships, and there is something 
grotesque in the idea of the garrison of pewdom sallying 
out to the rescue of pews with the cry of " Hassocks to 
the rescue ! '* 

I will now pass to the question of the right of the 
churchwarden to assign seats in the parish church to 
particular parishioners, and upon this matter I confess 
that I am not in harmony with the more advanced 
Church reformers. I have no desire to deprive the 
churchwarden of the right he legally possesses to assign 
seats to the parishioners. I hold that that is necessary, 
not in the interests of the rich, but in the interests of the 
})oor. Rank and wealth can very well take care of them- 
selves ; but if you leave the Church entirely unappro- 
priated, the result will be that wealth and rank, and more 
especially local wealth and rank, will appropriate pews to 
themselves, and the poor will practically be confined to 
remote corners as before. I think that the parishioners 
have their rights in the parish church ; and it is no 
answer to say that if they want seats the parishioners 
should come early, because in that case the non-parishioners 
might come earlier still. I do not, therefore, propose to 
deprive the churchwarden of the power which he now 
has to assign seats to the parishioners ; but I suggest 
that the churchwardens should be allowed to assign seats 
, temporarily from time to time, and not to permanently 
appropriate any particular seats to any particular 
persons. 

Upon this point this measure would exactly give 
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effect to the recommendations of the committee of your 
lordships' House, who expreaeed their earaest hope that 
some plan might be devised by which, in every chnrch 
in the land, the rich and poor might meet together 
on an equality, and that all permanent appropriation of 
pews might be abolished. This measure is not intended to 
initiate a free scramble for seats. It is intended to place 
the churchwarden in the church in Bomewhat the eanie 
position as that occupied by a policeman at a crowded point 
in the streets, so that he can prevent a scramble for places 
in which the strongest might win, and may assign them 
from time to time among the parishioners in such a way as 
to beep them free for all. The sooner all parish churches 
are made free to the extent I have mentioned the better. 
If churchwardens have the power to say, "A, you sit here; 
and B, you sit there," after a brawl, I venture to think it 
would be better that they should have it before the brawl 
commenced. But with that limitation only, I wonld put an 
end to all rights in a pew which hinder the restoration of 
churches, terribly limit the area of churches, and which 
exclude and alienate the poor from the parish churches. 

I have a lew words more to say upon the subject of 
the new district churchee. Practically speaking, modem 
church extension began in the year 1818, by an act of 58 
George III., which was remarkable, among other reasons, 
for this, that it was almost the only occasion on which 
the State really endowed the Church. It was an act 
devised to carry out what was commonly known as the 
Million Grant— a national grant of £1,000,000 for the 
building of new churches — and it laid down the principle 
that some portion of the sittings of every church created 
under it should be free sittings. That was perfectly just 
and right. It should be remembered that when you 
create a new district pariah you cut off a portion of the 
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area of the old parish and constitute it a new parish, and 
you cut off the parishioners of the new district from all 
their rights in the old parish. They lose their right to a 
free sitting there ; and it is, therefore, reasonable and just 
that when you do that, without the parishioners having 
even a voice in the matter, you should give them some 
right to a free sitting in the new parish, otherwise they 
would be excluded from all such rights whatever. I 
maintuin, then, that that act of George III. laid down a 
perfectly sound and just principle when it said that some 
portion of the sittings in every new district church should 
be free. 

That principle was adhered to in all the innumerable 
Church Building acts that have since been passed. 
I dare not attempt to take your lordships through 
the hi>tory of these acts. I dare not say how many of 
these acts there were, and the attempt to master them is 
calculated to reduce the unfortunate student to the verge 
of lunacy. I am told that the only person in England 
who ever understood the Church Building acts is now 
deceased, and I can well conceive that he was hurried to 
a premature grave by his efforts to understand those legal 
conundrums. I myself have studied them so far as to be 
able to assure your lordships that there is not one of those 
nets which does not aflBrm the principle that some portion 
more or less of the sittings of the new district churches 
should he allowed to be free. By the first of these acts, 
however, only one-fifth of the sittings were bound to be 
free, and those free sittings might be in any out-6f-the- 
way part of the church, and must be ticketed and labelled 
as free seats, so that no one could sit in them without 
being thus ticketed and labelled pauper. 

Afterwards an act, known as the New Parishes Act, was 
introduced by the late lamented Duke of Marlborough, 
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and passed through Parliament in 1856, wliicli showed a 
great advance in the true principlea of church extension. 
It enabled pew rents to be imposed if no endowment was 
provided from any other source; but it siiid first that 
one-half of the sittings should be free, and next that the 
free sittings should be equally advantageously placed 
with the rented and reserved sittings. That was a rea- 
sonable compromise, and I am very thankful to say that 
the commissioners have very lately passed a reaolutioa 
that in all future sanctioning of scales of pew rents they 
will require that no more than half of the seats may be 
pew-rented, and that the otber half shall be free and 
equally advantageously placed with those that are rented 
and reserved. 

If that law had been observed since 1856 there would 
have been little occasion to trouble your lordships aa 
I am doing this evening ; but it has not been ob- 
served. Many churches have been built, since that act 
was passed, in total and complete defiance and disregard 
of its provisions, and without any limit being assigned to 
pew renting. Is it, therefore, a very revolutionary thing 
to a^'k, in regard to those parish churches, that the law 
which the Legislature has enacted should simply be 
carried out P If FarUament was wrong in passing that 
act. and has not been sufficiently conservative of the 
rights of the wealthy, let us go back on our steps and say 
that only one-fifth of the sittings shall be free, and that 
the free sittings shall be ticketed and labelled. Hut if we 
are not to go back — and I do not think you would dream 
of doing BO^then it is only reasonable and just that 
those churchea which have been created by the Legisla- 
ture thould be regulated according to the direction of the 
law. 

On the otber hand, I frankly admit that many incum- 
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bents have been appointed to district cburches in which 
pew rents are illegally taken, in perfect good faith, 
and in the belief that they were perfectly legal and 
secure ; and they complain that this bill would deprive 
them of those pew rents. In the first place, this bill 
would deprive no one of anything to which he is legally 
entitled ; but I do not want to take advantage of any 
lapse or mistake on the part of any incumbent or church- 
warden, or to promote any confiscation of clerical incomes. 
Therefore I think it is only reasonable that those who 
have in perfect good faith accepted that position sliould 
have a remedy, and be entitled to go to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and obtain such a scale of pew rents as 
might and ought to have been obtained at the time when 
the church was built. The bill is, therefore, in the main, 
prospective and not retrospective in its action, and will 
not, as has been alleged, reduce any of the clergy to 
beggary. 

"We are told that it is very desirable that respectability, 
rank, and wealth should have a place in the parish 
churches : I do not deny that. I hold that respectability, 
rank, and wealth have spiritual interests to be looked 
after as much as the poor have ; but then I think that 
respectability, rank, and wealth should not have possession 
of the parish church to the exclusion of the poor. Then 
it is said that the spiritual wants of the poor should be 
provided for by the building of cheap churches and 
chapels in poor localities, which shall be suitable 
churches for the poor. Now, I hate the very words, 
"churches suitable for the poor." It is in the very 
poorest neighbourhood that one should desire to have 
the most beautiful church that can be built. When 
you look at the dull monotony of the daily life of the 
poor, with so little that is beautiful in it, surely it is 
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desirable that the one place in the parish to which they 
may have free reeort and acceea — the house of their 
oommon Father — should be a place that shall bring some 
of the beauty aud grace, and something of the seuhe 
of human brotherhood, into their weary and saddened 
lives, 

I hold that it is not well, even in the interests of the 
rich, to have cheap churches for the poor. It is not a 
wise, not a safe thing that wealth and rank and respecta* 
bility should have one place of worship on Sunday, and 
that the poor should have another. One of the sorest and 
saddMt evils of nineteenth -century life is the ever- widen- 
ing chasm which separatee class from class and rank from 
rank ; and those who care for the State tremble to see the 
ever-widening gulf in the Forum, into which they may yet 
see more than one of their most precious things cast before 
it is closed. I do not say that separation of classes is only 
caused by the separation on Sundays of which I have been 
speaking, but I do say that it is enhanced and increased 
by it. We cannot over-estimate the healing and uniting 
influence of a common sanctuary for rich and poor, in 
which they may feel, in the highest sense of it, their reli- 
gious equality, and that there is at least one place on this 
side of the grave where rich and poor may meet together. 

Wealth and respectability have been too much in the 
habit of putting the poor aside on Sundays. We do not see 
those who are not respectable and orderly citizens, but 
who have souls to be saved, in the parish churches oa 
Sunday with the wealthy, the respectable, and the well- 
to-do. They are to be seen in our squares and streets on 
the Monday; they were seen in Trafalgar Square and 
St. James's Street a few weeks ago, and the respectability 
which shrank from and shuddered at the presence of 
poverty on the Sunday may be brought into unpleasant 
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contact with it on the week- day. These things, no donht, 
are the result of many causes, and we should do well to 
study them, but it is certainly a> grievous loss to the 
country when the healing and uniting influences of reli- 
gion are taken away from a large section of the people on 
one day of the week, and when the community is broken 
up into classes, one far apart from the other. 

I am asking for this reform in no extravagant spirit. 
I am ready to meet all reasonable objections and alarms. 
What I desire is to see all the abominations of the square 
pews and the rent-charges swept out of our old parish 
churches, and the provision of the Legislature with regard 
to new district churches fairly carried out and complied 
with. I entreat your lordships not to reject this bill on 
the motion of the noble lord opposite. I have no doubt 
that there are legal defects in the bill, and I hope that the 
noble lord who has opposed the measure will lend his 
great ability to the amending of it in committee. But 
your lordships should not show yourselves to be less 
regardful of the interests of the poor than the other 
House of Parliament, which has read this bill a second 
time. I ask the assistance of your lordships in the endea- 
vours of the clergy to make the Church of England what 
phe is becoming more and more, and what she desires to 
be in fact — the Church of the people and the Church of 
the poor. 
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CLERGY DISCIPLINE (iMMORALITY) BILL. 
House of Lobds, March 5th, 1891. 

r Lords, — The words in which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who has brought this bill before you 
on second reading, has referred to my eminent predecessor 
compel me to say, with your lordships' permission, a few 
words to explain to you why I earnestly welcome and 
desire to support the bill. I have always had a deep 
interest in this question. It was a matter of very great 
regret to me to find, something like a year and a half ago, 
that an ecclesiastical lawyer so justly eminent and dis- 
tinguished as my predecessor, tciok very serious objections 
to some parts of this bill ; and it is a matter of propor- 
tionate satisfaction to me to find that at the last those ob- 
jections had been almost entirely removed by modifications 
of this bill, and that he gave it in all its main features, 
and I think, indeed, if I rightly understand the most 
reverend prelate, he gave it with the exception of one 
only, which is not a main feature, his support then, and 
would have given it his support now if he had been spared 
to address your lordships upon the subject. Measuring 
the importance of his opposition, as I did measure it at 
the time, I think it may be to your lordships a very great 
proof of the vclue of this bill, and of its freedom from 
objectionable matter in its altered form^ that at the last so 
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able, 60 earnest, so conscientious, and so learned an 
opponent should have supported, instead of opposing, the 
bill. 

I would venture to say a word or two, not as regards 
those details which have been so lucidly put before your 
lordships by the most reverend prelate, but as to the prin- 
ciples of the bill, and my reasons for supporting it. This 
bill appears to me to be based upon two principles, both 
of which will, I think, commend themselves to your lord- 
ships' approval, and, I trust, to the approval of the country. 

The first is a very simple one. It is, that the incumbent 
exists for the sake of the parish, and not the parish for 
the sake of the incumbent. To read the old processes of 
the canon law, and the early processes of the Church 
Discipline Act, one would imagine that there were no such 
persons in existence as parishioners ; the whole proceed- 
ings were framed in salutcm animce^ for the good of the 
soul of the delinquent clergyman alone, and they in no 
way concerned the manner in which he had discharged 
his duty to his parishioners. I cannot imagine a position 
of greater nicety and difficulty in which to place the pre- 
sident of a criminal court than to tell him he is to judge 
an offender, and to inflict the penalty, not according to 
the heiiiousness or niischievousncss of the oflPences charged 
against him, but according to the spiritual condition in 
which that offender may happen to be at the moment he 
is convicted. 

Obviously sentences may, on such a principle as this, 
vary ad in fin it urn from the greatest severity to the 
greatest lenity — even to the extreme of extending to 
the convicted offender free forgiveness, with a gentle 
remonstrance on the gravity of his offence. To permit 
such a state of things is to totally ignore the rights of 
parishioners. If a judge in a criminal court were to act 
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upon such a principle as tbat, it would lead to the Btrangest 
laxity in the administration of the criminal law. 

The most rererend prelate has laid before you what the 
rights of parishioneiB are ; but I venture to add this : 
that parishioners in the Church of England have a special 
right to have their complaints and grievances redresaed 
for this reason, that they have not selected nor appointed 
the incumbent who has shocked their moral eense by hia 
conduct. Be is imposed upon them, and is practically 
irremovable by them. Surely they have a right to come 
to us, who have given him the cure and guardianship of 
their souls, and say to us, " This man has proved himself 
utteriy unfit for his trust ; he is doing mischief instead 
of good where you have sent him to do good, and we call 
upon you to remove him from our midst." What is the 
answer we give to the parishioners in such a case under 
the existing law ? The answer is, " We will try this 
man ' for the good of his soul,' and we will send him 
away from his benefice tor two or three months, or for 
two or three years, according as bis soul may seem to 
require it, and then at the expiration of that period he 
will come back into the midst of you to the place where 
be has disgraced himself and you, to that place where 
he is practically useless we send him back." 

What, let me ask, would be the state of discipline in 
the navy if a captain who was found drunk on his 
quarter-deck were to be simply told that he must leave 
his ship for a short time, that the first lieutenant would 
discharge his duty for him (at a very moderate salary) 
in the interim, and that at the expiration of that short 
period he should be permitted to come back with a certi- 
ficate of good character, and take command of his ship 
again P I can see no difference between the two cases, 
except that the one ia a far more sacred and important 
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trust and office than the other. Such a state of things 
has much more serious consequences than if it existed in 
the army or the navy. No doubt it seems cruelly hard 
sometimes that when a man has been overtaken in a 
fault he should lose such a position as that of incumbent 
of a parish ; and the case becomes painfully sad when 
we think not of the offender himself, but the innocent 
wife and children who are to suffer for his fault, but 
still the " good of the service," if I may be pardoned 
for adapting a term from military affairs, the very safety 
of the Church require that sympathy of that kind for the 
innocent shall not be allowed to prevail where the spiritual 
welfare of the parish is concerned, and that the punish- 
ment shall not be relaxed against the offender. 

This, then, is the first principle of the bill : that the 
rights of parishioners are to be considered. The second 
principle is this : that in dealing with a criminoxis cleric 
you should as closely as possible assimilate the proceedings 
to those followed in the case of criminous laymen. I see 
no reason why they should widely differ, as they have 
hitherto done, in cases of criminous clergymen. If a 
laymen is tried, it is in a criminal court which is reason- 
ably accessible, the processes of which are simplified 
largely and cheapened largely — as much cheapened as is 
consistent with a fair trial, and, of course, with a modest 
maintenance, which I hope will always be provided, for 
members of the bar — but those things being cared for, a 
layman obtnins a speedy decision of his case. Again, a 
clergyman who is tried before a temporal court for an 
offence against the law ecclesiastical, but which is also 
temporal, has his case cheaply, reasonably, and speedily 
dealt with. But bring the same man into an ecclesiastical 
court for the same offence, and the processes of trial and 
subdequent appeals are what your lordships have heard 
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described by the most reverend prelate. Everything that 
can facilitate the trial of the cleric, as in the case of the 
trial of a layman, it is fair should be allowed not only to 
the accuser, the person who prosecutes, but to the offender, 
the accused himself. 

I confess I look with the greatest satisfaction upon 
the provision that when certain offences are committed, 
entailing imprisonment, they should be followed by de- 
privation. I am sure the most reverend prelate is as 
reluctant as myself to stand up in this House, and, as it 
is called, "tell tales out of school;*' but we must, in 
support of a bill of this kind, furnish one or two cases 
to your lordships, thankfully acknowledging at the same 
time that they are very few, in illustration of what 
we say. Let me give your lordships one case which 
occurred in my own dioceee as regards this matter — of a 
clergyman being actually imprisoned for an offence, and 
afterwards returning to his benefice. It will, I think, 
throw considerable light upon the necessity for this 
bill. 

This was the case of a clergyman who was found guilty 
of an attempt to commit a very heinous offence, which, 
had it been completed, would have been a felony. Not 
having, however, been found guilty of the felony, but only 
of misdemeanour, he was sentenced to imprisonment for 
eighteen months. But that did not in the least vacate 
his benefice. All I could have done in the matter would 
have been to try him over again for that offence, and thus 
poison the Church and Society with a recapitulation of 
all the horrible details which would have been involved 
in his trial, not being sure, even then, by any means of 
depriving him in the end ; possibly, " for the good of his 
soul," he might have had three years* suspension, but on 
the expiration of that term he would have come back 
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again.* Seeing, therefore, ttat after his imprisonment 
this clergyman would be at liberty to return to his parish, 
and thus become a centre of contamination^ I was obliged 
to resort to the device which I will state to your lordships. 
I sent word to him that, though I could not compel him 
to resign his benefice, he was bound by law to reside 
within it, and not to absent himself for twelve months 
continuously, and that if he did then remain absent his 
benefice would become ipso facto vacated. As I am 
happy to say his imprisonment imposed a material barrier 
to his so residing, I was able by threat of deprivation to 
obtain his resignation. But I was only able to do it in 
that way. This is, of course, ludicrous ; but it is very 
horrible to think that if the man had only been imprisoned 
for nine months he might have insisted upon g^ing back 
to his parish, and have there remained for years a shame, 
a misery, and a disgrace to the parishioners. That alone, 
my lords, is, I think, an amply sufficient illustration (Jt 
the need there is for this bill. 

There is, however, if I may venture to say so, with all 
respect to the most reverend prelate, one defect in this 
bill, but it is a defect which T fear is incurable, and that 
is that it makes no provision for the costs of the prosecutor 
— really none. One thing is quite certain imder this bill : 
the only person who will ever prosecute a clergyman 
under it will bo the bishop. Your lordships may be per- 
fectly certain that no parishioner will do it. Men may 
be found who will form themselves into associations (and 

* *' There was a case of a clergyman in mj diooese who has gone to lus 
rest, and who I trust died a sincerely penitent man. Years ago he held 
two ofiiccH, one under the Church and the other under the State. Within 
8ix months of the commission of a very heinous offence he was d^priTde 
of his office under the State, but for twenty years afterwards he held his 
office in the Church, defying bishop after bishop." — Speech tU th$ 
tion of the Province of Canterbury t ^pril 27 tk, 1877. 
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.Upon Bucli aaaociationa I desire to be understood as pro- 
nouncing no opinion ; I only take them as having actually 
been formed) for the purpose of prosecuting or defending 
clergymen who may conduct serrices in ways which they.' 
either approve or dislike ; but, as far as I know, the 
association of laymen baa yet to be formed tor prosecuting 
clergymen who may be found intoxicated when performing 
any eervice. There is, I am afraid, all the difference in 
the world in these matters between party spirit and public 
spirit ; and it requires a great deal of public Spirit for a 
parishioner to come forward and prosecute his clergy- 
man* Your lordships may be perfectly assured that the 
only prosecutor will be the bishop. 

I go further and say that he is the only proper prose- 
cutor. I have no belief in bishops not doing that which 
they vow to do at their consecration, that is, to punish 
all "disquiet and criminous" persons. It is a mere 
quibble that bishops are the fathers of the clergy, and, 
therefore, may not prosecute them ; on the contrary, I 
bold that the correction of sons is one of the duties of 
fathers, ^t any rate, it is clearly ou the bishops that 
these prosecutions will devolve. If that is the case it 
does not seem right to me that a bishop should be the 
only public prosecutor who should not have his costs 
provided for, and who is to be, in fact, heavily fined for 
performing the duties of his office. But that is the case, 
for he is heavily fined in the shape of costs. 

Unfortunately, when very large episcopal revenues were 
given up to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners no lien was 
placed on those revenues, as it might very well have been, 

" " There may be laylDBnlrillinfr to proaecntea clergyman for Btanding 
at the wrong eod of Oie commQiiion-UUe, but not one to proxecate him 
fornbuidiag drunk at tlia otber." — Sj>t4th at Ihe OmToealien ef t/u Frovmo 
<!f Cmtiriurg, April 17lA,,167T. 
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either for the police duties of the Church or for the aug- 
mentation of the episcopate. Had that been done both 
would have been in a very different position now as 
regards the true interests of the Church. That fact it 
is impossible now to pass by, but I only refer to it for 
this reason : that if there are any clergymen who are, 
as I think, quite unnecessarily dreading that bishops 
will be impatient to use this bill as an instrument of 
oppression, or coercion, or spite, they may take comfort 
from the fact that the bishop is bound over in heavy 
recognisances not to proceed unduly or hastily against 
clergymen under this act, because in almost every case 
he will have to pay heavy costs. Either he loses or wins 
the suit, and the more heinous the offence charged the 
heavier the costs for the prosecutor. The mere fact of 
conviction for the offence of course entails deprivation 
of the benefice, and he cannot, therefore, come upon 
the benefice, because it has ceased to belong to the 
convicted clergyman. He cannot, therefore, get any- 
thing from him ; and even if he could, I doubt whether 
there is a single bishop on the bench who would add to 
the pain and misery of that man and his family hy seek- 
ing to enforce the payment of costs, even if he had power 
to do so. Upon the bishop, then, must fall the costs. 

I think, then, on behalf of the Church, and even on 
behalf of the overburdened and overtaxed bishop, the 
process by which an offender is brought to justice should 
be as easy, as cheap, and as efficient as is consistent with 
perfect and scrupulous fairness to the accused. Believing 
that the bill does make those provisions, and that it 
carries out those two principles which I have endeavoured 
to submit to your lordships for your approval, I do most 
heartily and cordially support the most reverend prelate's 
bill, and I earnestly trust that it may speedily become law. 
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Ufczb Hotim, Apbh, 8, IBSl. 

TllR. PROLOCUTOR and Reverend Brethren of the 
JjX Lower House, — I have to thank you for your attend- 
ance here to-day, in order to enable me to give you an 
explanation of certain provisions in the Clergy Discipline 
Bill, which I am aware is now before your House. I 
should like to premise what I have to say in the way of 
explanation by stating this — that I trust no one here 
present will believe that it is my object or desire in any 
way whatever to prejudice or imduly influence the per- 
fect freedom of debate which I hope will always prevail 
in your House ; and I hope^in fact, it is almost unne- 
cessary to Bay it to Huch a body as I am now addressing 
— that every member of the Lower House will consider 
himself, after he has heard what I have to say, as free as 
be was before to vote, if he thinks fit, in direct opposition 
to every word I have said. 

I cannot, I think, more clearly express my desire for 
the independence and freedom of debate of your House ; 
but it did appear, from ciioumetances connected with 
this bill, its history, and also certain provisions in the 
bill itself which have been the subject of a good denl 
of public misapprehension, that an interview of this 
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nature would be of advantage, in order that I might 
explain to you the real intentions and constracticn of 
certain provisions in the bill. 

Now, before I proceed with that explanation I wish to 
say one thing mainly addressed to my brethren of the 
Upper House, to explain why I did not put the sabject of 
this bill upon the agenda paper of this House. I did not 
refrain from so doing because I regarded the subject as 
of no importance for this House. It is a subject, to my 
mind, of very great and very urgent importance, what- 
ever view we may respectively take of the measure, 
but my reason for not bringing it before the House for 
the sake of discussion was this — that the measure had 
already passed through the House of Lords, and it appeared 
to me that, inasmuch as nearly all the bishops of this 
province, with the exception, I think, of one, are members 
of that House, and inasmuch as the bill was supported by 
the two primates and every member of the episcopate, and 
inasmuch as every member of the episcopate, if a spiritual 
])eer, and having a seat in the Lords, was free to attend 
there and oppose the bill if he disapproved of it, and that 
the bill had the active promotion of some and the tacit 
acquiescence of all having seats in the House of Lords, it 
was not right or becoming that I should bring a bill under 
these circumstances and with such a history before this 
Upper House ; because that would appear in my mind to 
amount to this — that I should be asking the bishops in 
this Upper House who are peers in Parliament to sit in 
judgment not only upon the conduct of those who pro- 
moted the bill in the Upper House, which happens here 
to be the two primates, but upon themselves and their 
right reverend brethren, who must be held by their silence 
to have acquiesced in the bill. It appears to me that the 
proper time for bringing a bill that is to be brought into 
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the House of Lords beforo the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion in either province is before, and not aft«r, it has 
passed that House. 

I trust, therefore, that my right reverend brethren 
will not think me wanting in due respect to them in 
taking this course ; and as to the fact of the bill having 
passed the House of Lords before the meeting of this 
Gonvocatiou, we are all aware of the fact that this Con- 
vocation stood prorogued until yesterday, before I became 
archbishop, and that if the bill bad waited for its intro- 
duction into the House of Lords until now it was tanta- 
mount, of course, and obviously, to its not passing at all 
this session. There was on absolute necessity for bringing 
in the bill at the time it was brought in. 

Now, having said that, let me say one or two words as 
to the history of this bill. I find that a very strong im- 
pression prevails in some quarters that this bill has been 
sprung upoQ the House by the two archbishops without 
due and sufficient notice. I do not think there could 
possibly be a greater mistake. This bill is in very many 
particulars identical with the bill of 1888, which, you 
may remember, was discussed in this Convocation by my 
late eminent predecessor, and with respect to which certain 
resolutions were passed in this House; and, certainly, that 
bill contained the one provision which baa been most 
strongly excepted to in this bill — namely, certain points 
which I shall presently speak of as to deprivation. As 
regards the subsequent history of that bill, I think it very 
important to observe what it has really been. All here 
will remember that the two keenest and ablest opponents 
of the bill of 1888 were the late Archbishop of York and 
his chancellor. Lord Grimthorpe. Subsequently, both the 
Archbishop of York and his chancellor attended a series 
of meetings held at Lambeth, to discuss this bill of 1888, 
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and the bill now before you is an improvement and 
amendment of that bill. 

Now, those present at the meetings in Liambeth to 
which I have referred, were the primate, the Bishop of 
London, Lord Selborne, Lord Herschell, Lord Cross, Mr. 
Jeune (now Mr. Justice Jeune, whose very large experi- 
ence as chancellor in seven dioceses gave him a special 
right to deal with the subject). Lord Grimthorpe, and 
the late Archbishop of York ; and the bill in its final 
shape was the result of a very careful and full discus- 
sion by a committee so eminent and so variously com- 
posed as this was. And I may mention the fact, which I 
think is known to others here beside myself, that with 
the exception of one clause in this bill now before us, and 
that not a clause of primary importance, the bill in its 
ultimate .shape had the entire assent of the late Arch- 
bishop of York, and it had even on that point, on which 
he differed from the rest of the committee, the assent of 
his chancellor, Lord Grirathorpe. 

You will observe therefore, that this bill is the result 
of very careful and very close deliberation by very com- 
petent and very eminent persons, and when you remember 
that the two persons who most keenly opposed it two years 
a^o gave the one an absolute adhesion, and the other a 
slightly qualified adhesion to the bill, now materially 
improved, I think that you will see that it is a bill that 
was at least so carefully framed under such competent 
advice that it now comes before us under the auspices of 
these important names. 

An ideal and perfect Clergy Discipline Bill has never 
yet been produced, and I imagine never could be pro- 
duced : and there may be clauses which this or that person 
might think might be amended with advantage, but still 
with regard to which he would hesitate very much to insist 
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upon anicndment if the attempt to amend were certain to 
produce the destniction of the bill ; while, on the other 
hand, there may be cUuseB involving questions of prin- 
ciple so important that all considorations of expediency 
or urgency must be waived if it be a question of principle. 
I will take those in the first instance which do not come 
under this latter category, and I would pray the especial 
attention of both Rouses to a clause in section 13, which 
I think requires explanation, and which I find many 
persons do not understand, and that is that — 

'* Id the paiving of the sentence regard Bhonld be had to the interetU of 
the ecclesiaiitical parish or plucti oonoomed ratliGr than to the preoedenti 

of j Miniahni pnt)!." 

Now this to my mind is a most important clause. It 
is one that I venture to think shows the real principle 
of the bill ; but it is not generally understood. The 
principle of the bill, or as it seems to me the main 
principle of it, is what I ventured t« state in another 
House, that tbo parish docs not esist for the incum- 
bent, but the incumt>cnt for the parish, and that the prin- 
cipal object of clergy discipline is not that a criminous 
clerk or an accused clerk should be proceeded against 
iit saluicm aninia, for the good of bis soul, but, as was 
very happily expressed by Lord Selborae, in mlutein ant' 
mariim, for the good of the souls of the parishioners. 

The old principle was that the clergyman should be 
dealt with by way of chastisement for the improvement of 
his morals, and that bis morals were to be improved ; 
and after bis morals are held to have been sufficiently im- 
proved that ho should return, and should again assume 
the cure and government of the souls of his parishioners. 
Now I think that was a vital evil and a miscbievoua 
principle. I hold it to be the true principle that clergy 
discipline should be for the protection of the parishioners 
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from the cure and the government of a wholly unfit man, 
who has proved himself unfaithful to his trust, and 
thereby incapacitated himself from ever duly performing 
that trust there and in that place again. 

Formerly the clergyman received a sentence, frequently 
a lax sentence, and was sent away for periods varying 
from three months to three years, and forbidden to 
return except with a certificate of good character. Jfow 
in that case one of two things must happen. ^Either 
he gets the certificate of good character and he returns, 
— in which case I ask all those present to consider 
whether oven with a certificate of good character, after 
the shame and the scandal and the disgrace which he 
has brought upon himself and his parish, that man 
can ever hope to be useful in that parish again. I hold 
that he cannot. I hold that if he should go back to 
his parish, where the very boys of the street can cry 
** Shame " after him as he goes about his work, he has 
unfitted himself for the duties of pastor in that parish. 
Or, if he cannot obtain this certificate of good character 
he remains away, it may be, for the rest of his natural 
Ufe. 

What, then, is the condition of that parish, and what 
must be the feelings of the parishioners? They are 
free from the scandal and the shame of the incumbent 
being amongst them and going about ministering in his 
sacred office after what has passed, but still that man will 
retain the name and style and title of rector or vicar of 
that parish. The parishioners are known as the parish- 
ioners of So-and-so, who has been guilty of adultery, or 
who is a fornicator or a swindler, and every person at 
market and at fair can cast in their teeth, " What sort 
of a parson have you ? " " What sort of a rector have 
you got ? " And meanwhile they have got a curate who 
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never can take the proper position that an incumbent 
should take. He is a mere bird of passage, and he may 
be interfered with by this absent incumbent, who, not- 
withstanding his suspension ab officio et benejlcio, retains 
certain rights which are inherent in the ricar or incum- 
bent, and has considerable power, as I know, and as every 
bish<^ must know, of interfering with and harassing a 
curate. 

Ifow, it seems to mo that the proper course is that 
the interests of the parish should be considered, and not 
the precedents of punishmcntB, and that really is the 
meaning of this clause, because the courts of law, and 
especially the Court' of Arches, are bound in adminis- 
tering punishments to have regard to precedent. Now 
the precedents of the Court of Arches come down from 
a very evil time, from the time of in saliilem ammia 
proceedings, and tho consequence is that the judge in the 
Court of Arches, in accordance with precedents by which 
he considers himself bound, frequently inflicts a totally 
inadequate punishment, and bishops, therefore, knowing 
that the punishment will be inadequate, instead of incur- 
ring the coat of a trial, accept in private a promise from 
the clergyman to go away for three years, and there is 
no public vindication, as I maintain there ought to be, of 
the discipline of the Church. 

The object, then, of this clause is reaUy to free the 
Court of Arches from this binding and mischievous 
force of old precedents, and to establish clearly tho 
principle that it is for the protection of the parishioners 
and not for the improvement of the morals of the clergy 
that the punishment is inflicted. Whether those who 
hear me agree with this principle or not, I hope I have 
made myself distinctly clear as to what is the meaning 
and intraitioD of this clause. 
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Now I come to the second clause, respecting the ap- 
pointment of chancellors. The clause does not, as some 
suppose, abolish the oflBce of clerical chancellor, but it 
allows a clerical chancellor in certain cases to appoint a 
substitute for himself. I am now referring to clauee 10, 
which empowers a chancellor, with the consent of the 
bishop, to appoint a substitute where he is not and has not 
been a barrister, who has actually practised for not less 
than ten years ; and under other circumstances : where, 
for instance, the chancellor is incompetent to act — that is 
not to be understood, as I read the act, to mean generally 
incompetent, mentally incompetent, or with an insufficient 
acquaintance with law, and so forth — but where he has 
some personal interest in the case. You will observe, 
then, that the bill practically comes to this — that while 
clerical chancellors may still continue to exist, yet for the 
purposes of this act a barrister of ten years' standing shall 
be appointed if there bo a clerical chancellor to act in cases 
coming under the provisions of this act, and of this act 
only. 

That is a very important fact to be borne in mind, 
because, while it is undoubtedly true that a barrister of 
ten years* standing may be by no means a proficient in 
ecclesiastical law, and while it is quite unnecessary forme 
to say in the presence of the chancellor here present that 
a clergyman may be a highly skilled and competent judge 
in ecclesiastical law, yet this clause does not, and the 
provisions of this act do not, refer to ecclesiastical 
offences of any kind, but to criminal offences and to the 
criminal law, and I think it will be apparent generally 
that a barrister, having had to do for eleven years with 
criminal law and with criminal cases, would naturally 
know far more of the law and of the rules of evidence 
before a criminal tribunal than a clergyman could be 
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expected to know. ITor can we conceal from ouraelves tbe 
fact that a layman would ia ench cases ae are to be 
disposed of suspect the knowledge of criminal law on tKe 
part of the clergyman, and would defer more to the 
opinion of the barrister. 

Now these are the reasons which satisfied those who 
framed this clause, and I confess they satisfy my own 
mind, that with a view to taking part in this matter, and 
with regard to the view alone of fitness, and as a general 
rule, the person proposed to the court in this bill should 
be a trained and practised barrister, and not a clerical 
chancellor. 

Then as rE<garde tho provision of assosaors, some porsona 
have said to me, " Why do you advise this new idea of 
trial by asaesaora ; would it not be very much better to 
have trial by juryf " — that ia to say, that the persons 
appointed to try a case under this act should ait sepa- 
rately from and give their verdict apart from the chancel- 
lor, who should act aa a judge of aaaize, those now called 
" assessors " acting as jurors. Well, on that pointi have 
had the advantage of conferring with one of the most 
eminent lawyers on that committee of which I have spoken, 
and he pointed out, what is of course perfectly true and 
known to many here, that assessors are not new in clerical 
trials, and that in one of the Clergy Discipline Acts tbe 
bishop may try with two assessors in bis own court ; also 
■ — and it is important — that the retaining of aaaessors 
and the verdict of a majority instead of having the effect 
of the verdict of a jury, which must be unanimous, gives 
the accused a right of appeal. 

A right of appeal against the decision of a jury 
on matters of fact in criminous cases is hitherto unknown 
to the English law, and it might be a matter of very 
great difBculty indeed to induce Parliament to establish 
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the precedent at this moment of giving an appeal from 
the unanimous and separate verdict of a jury. It was, 
therefore, solely with the object of giving the accused a 
right of appeal — which he would have if assessors tried 
him, and not if a jury tried him — that this whole scheme 
of assessors was introduced. I do not mind frankly con- 
fessing that my own original idea had been for a judge 
and jury, assimilating it as much as possible to an ordinary 
trial ; and this, I may mention also, was the one point, 
and the only point, on which ultimately my predecessor 
differed from this bill. In theory I agree with him, but 
in practice the legal mind assures me that this is much 
the best in the interests of the accused ; and under that 
stress I, of course, at once give way. And then, further, 
and still in the interests of the accused, although a 
majority of the assessors is to pronounce the verdict, it 
is in his interest required that one of that majority shall 
be the chancellor, who, sitting with the assessors, has the 
power to inform them on points of law and on questions 
of evidence, and so help to shape their verdict. 

So much as regards these three questions, which after 
all, whether we are agreed upon them or not, are not 
matters, in my mind at least, of such essential importance 
as to call for the wrecking of the bill if they are not 
altered according to the wishes of those who object to 
them. lliere remains one question which is regarded 
entirely as a question of principle, and of a very grave 
and important principle — and that is the question as to 
deprivation, i;;«o facto deprivation, of benefice for certain 
offences. 

As to this there is a considerable amount of misap- 
prehension, if I may judge from the letters I have 
read on the subject. And the first misapprehension is 
that this is an entire novelty in clergy discipline, intro- 
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duced here for the first time by the authors ol this bill. 
Ab a matter of fact it is no novelty. For many years, I 
am afraid to say bov many, it has been the law that 
certain ofEences, felonies, shall i/wu facto on conviction 
vacate a benefice. I think I am correct in saying that 
for the offence of treaeon the principle is as old as the 
English law itself. But there is practically no donbt of 
this, that certain felonies and certain crimes do vacate 
the benefice ipso facto by law. Let me read for you the 
enactment of 33 and 34 Vict., cap, i(3, introduced by the 
present Lord Aberdare, which took the place of the act 
of 1870. I will read you the terms of section 2 : — 

"Frorided notwitlmtanding that if any person hptvatter coDviated of 
besAon or felony, for which he shall be sentenced to death, or penal seni- 
tade, or any term of unprinonment with hard labour, or exceeding' twelve 
months, shall at the time of sneh convictioa hold any eoclG«ai>tical bens- 
See, anoh benefice shall forthwith become vacant unless such peraoo iihall 
receive a free pardon from her Majesty within two months of such oon- 



Now, I ask you to observe the phrase. It is not that 
such person shall be forthwith deprived, but it is that 
such benefice shall forthwith become vacant. This pro- 
vision and the provisions previously existing may be new 
to some of those present, but it is quite clear that they are 
not novel ; and surely the framera of the act might reason- 
ably assume that, inasmuch as these have prevailed for 
many years without a whisper of complaint or denuncia- 
tion, the Church would acquiesce in the future in that in 
which it had freely, or at least silently, acquiesced in the 
past. But that is not all, nor by any means all. I may 
mention at this moment, before I go on, that the real 
novelty in this bill on this point is not in regard to the 
vacation of the benefice on felony, for that was the exist- 
ing law before, but that it extends that provision to mis- 
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demeanour. If you will obserre the index of the act it 
says ** grave misdemeanours ; " that is misdemeanours of 
a grave and deep type, so grave that the person commit- 
ting them shall have been sentenced to imprisoiuiient 
with hard labour for a year and a half. 

On this point I am entirely in accord with the bill, 
and for this reason — that there are misdemeanours of 
which a clergyman may be guilty which are graver and 
fouler than some felonies and more disqualifying for his 
office. I have had myself to deal with a horrible case of 
a fold and nameless attempt at vice which was only a 
misdemeanour, and the man was imprisoned, not with hard 
labour. If I had tried him and sentenced him, and he 
had appealed to the court of the province and got a light 
sentence, as he might have done, or a sentence of sus- 
pension, he could have returned, with a deep and horrible 
stain, to the cure of his parish. I mention this to show 
you that there may be misdemeanours really of a graver 
and more disqualifying type than are some felonies. It 
seems to me that if you adopt the principle at all you are 
perfectly justified in extending it to these misdemeanours. 

But we are told that the principle itself is wrong, that 
it is Erastianism of the deepest dye, and that we should 
take the opportunity of eliminating it from this bill and 
from all Clergy Discipline Bills in the future. It is held 
that a bishop, having given a cure of souls and government 
of the parishioners of a certain place to a clergyman, no one 
but him who has given it should be allowed to take it away, 
and that by sentence of deprivation. In the first place, I 
need not say that this is new law, but I think few persons 
are aware of how far the principle of the law would extend 
and how far at the present moment benefices may be 
vacated without a sentence of deprivation. Perhaps all 
here are not aware that if a clergyman does not reside for 
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the fall term of hie residence, after being twice warned 
and having his living eequestrated, the living ipso fncto 
becomes vacant. The expree^un is not that the bishop 
may have the power of depriving him of tho living, but 
that the living does ipsofudo become vacant. I am quot- 
ing from the Pluralities Act, and the expression is remark- 
able. Moreover, if the clergyman fails to "read in" 
within a certaia time after his institution his living is 
vacated. 

" It aD7 person inedtatod or licensed i 

oomply irith the praviitioiiB of this eection 
benofioe or perpetual corBLy." 

There is no provision here for a sentence of deprivation 
being pronounced, but the beneHce becomes vacant ipm 
facto. I am now speaking of the provision of the 28tb 
and 2dth Vict. And the old law was that he should 
immediately be deprived, and on this there is the follow- 
ing comment : — 

" Tbe general conrtmction of those words wsb that the chnrch is pre- 
sently yoiil withont any declaratory sentence, for voEdnnco by act of 
Parliament needs not any sentence declaratory, and if it did the statute 
should be defrauded by the otdiuarj'a pleasure if he wore not deprived." 

Again, to go hack to the point of non-residence, there is 
a similar provision in the Pluralities Act, 1 and 2 Vict. : — 

" That after two seqnostrations shall have taken place in tho space of 
two yeaiB and no relief, such benoQce sbsU thereupon become void." 

Yuu will observe that the terms are not that the person 
shall thereupon be deprived, but that thereupon the 
benefice shall^>ecomo void. Take, again, the voidance of 
benefices by session. Every one knows that if a clergy- 
man accepts another benefice than the one he holds it 
ip»o fticio vacates the benefice he holds. That clergyman 
has obtained a core of souls from the bishop, and he has 
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Bwom an oath of canonical obedience to the bishop, and 
yet, without any sentence of deprivation or any consent of 
the bishop who gave him this cure of souls, by this mere 
act and will of his own he ipso facto divests himself of all 
these responsibilities. 

Then take again this consideration, that while it is 
held to be an enormous innovation of spiritual juris- 
diction for a court of law to deprive a man ipso facto^ 
no one has yet that I know of made any objection to 
the court suspending a man for three yearSk Now surely 
if the act of the bishop committing the cure of souls to 
a man be a thing indefeasible by any authority but the 
bishop, there is really no difference in principle — there 
may be in the result, but there is certainly none in prin- 
ciple — between a court of law coming in between the 
bishop and the man, and saying to him, •' Though you have 
a cure of souls, and though the bishop has given you and 
has not taken away from you that charge, you shall not 
exercise that cure for three years,*' and paying, " You 
shall not exercise that cure for thirty years." I confess 
I myself see no essential difference in point of principle. 

At all events, this much is perfectly clear from the 
cases I have shown to you, and that is a point of 
very great importance, to which I wish particu- 
larly to draw your attention, that as long as these 
laws exist — and you observe that there are a great 
many of them — the bishop does not and cannot give 
to the incumbent cure of souls simpliciter, without 
qualification or condition. The bishop can only give 
what it is in his power legally to give^and if there 
are laws — which there are — which distinctly limit the 
tenure of the cure of souls under certain conditions, and 
deny to the bishop the power of retaining a man in that 
cure until he deprives him by sentence, then it is clear 
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that the hishop gives the cure of eoula aubject to those 
conditions which are pre-existing conditions before the 
institution is given. The bishop says in point of fact to 
the clergy, though you cannot put it into the terms of the 
institution, " I commit into your care the government of 
the soula of this parish guam diu te bene gesserin; so long 
as you do not commit a felony ; on condition that you do 
not fail to read in within the appointed time ; on condi- 
tion that your benefice is not twice sequestrated for non- 
residence. On these conditions " — and tbey are necessarily 
implied — " I give you this cure of souls." To give a 
cure of souls, then, in the existing state of the law cer- 
tainly is to give it not slmplidler, but »ub modo. It is 
giving such an amount of cure and government and such 
tenure of that cure and government as by the law the 
bishop is capable of giving, and that only. This appears 
to me to bear very closely and very strongly indeed upon 
this question of the vacation of benefices without sentence 
of deprivation. 

But I ask you, in the last place, to consider whether, if 
you could repeal aU these laws — and he would be a very 
bold man who would say that you could repeal them, or 
could induce Parliament even to listen to the proposal for 
the repeal of all these laws before you passed your Clergy 
Discipline Bill, or after or with it ; but supposing all that 
could be done, would you get rid of the difScuIty of the 
conflict of jurisdictions and the supposed Erastian tendency 
of the law P I confess it appears to me that you would 
not, and that you would only succeed in throwing that diffi- 
cult a little further back. What is proposed, if I rightly 
understand it, is this — ^not that the bishop shall rehear' 
the case, not that the bishop shall have any discretion as 
to whether he will or will not pronounce sentence of 
deprivation ; but that when the sentence of the court of 
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law, the secular court, has found the man guilty of and 
punished him for a crime, a subsequent sentence of 
deprivation, not " may " but " shall " be read by the 
bishop. 

Observe in what position you put the bishop. He is 
given absolutely no discretion in this matter. The bishop 
is in the position of the dead hand of the court ; a mere 
crier of the court who gives effect to the sentence of the 
court. Now, apart altogether from the question of whether 
that is a position in which you should place a bishop as 
regards his clergy, observe, as I have said, how you 
throw this difEculty of conflict of jurisdiction and of 
Erastian intrusion of the secular into the spiritual only 
one step further back. For what is the difference in 
principle — if I may use a homely phrase to make my 
meaning clear — between Parliament putting its own hand 
on the shoulder of the incumbent and thrusting him out 
of his benefice and Parliament taking my hand, dead and 
unresisting, and putting it on his shoulder and impelling 
me until I compel him to go out P What is the difiPerence 
between Parliament or the court of law driving the 
incumbent out and the same court of law driving the 
bishop to drive the incumbent out P It does seem to me 
that you simply succeed in driving back to a previous stage 
the same difficulty and raising it in its most acute and, I 
venture to add, in its most dangerous form as between 
the bishop and the courts of law. 

Suppose a bishop were to say, "In my conscience 
I think this sentence too severe," or suppose him to 
be unwise enough or rash enough to form a judgment 
on a trial which he had never heard, and to say, "I 
think the whole thing is wrong, and I will not do it." 
Whether he is right or wrong, it is quite clear that 
you there and then raise, and in a most awkward and 
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dangerous way, the very same question of conflict of 
jurisdiction that is raised against this provision of ipso 
facto deprivation. Now I hope I have made clear at 
least my own reasons for venturing to think that I was 
right in supporting this clause. I have put them before 
you as fairly and as clearly as I could, because I should be 
extremely sorry if, entering into this diocese, and appear- 
ing amongst you almost for the first time, I should come 
before you in a false light. There is no one who is less 
Erastian, I can assure you, than I am ; nor any one who 
would more strongly resist any intrusion of purely 
secular authority into things spiritual. 

And you will observe that the spiritual functions of 
the ordinary priest are entirely untouched by this bill, 
except in so far as the bishop may in his discretion 
subsequently depose him, and as regards all those spiritual 
functions with which he is invested when he is ordained. 
Parliament meddles not with those. It does not say to 
the man, *' We deprive you of your spiritual functions 
or powers as a priest ; " but it only says this, " We 
deprive you of the power of exercising those functions 
within a particular area ; " and that appears to me to be 
not a matter spiritual, but a matter ecclesiastical. 

I think sometimes a great deal of confusion of thought 
arises from men failing to distinguish between what is 
properly spiritual and what is ecclesiastical. All things 
ecclesiastical are not spiritual ; all things spiritual are 
not ecclesiastical ; and the spiritual functions of a priest 
being untouched, I contend that it is purely a question 
of ecclesiastical law where he shall exercise those 
functions, and that, to my mind, is the only thing 
that is touched by this bill, and that, as I have already 
pointed out to you, is touched by a great many other 
things against which the Church has never remon- 
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strated, and which are in full force at this moment. I 
hope at least, then, that I have made clear to you this 
much, that whether you agree or disagree with what I 
have said as to the reasons for this clause, it introduces 
no novelty in clergy discipline or in ecclesiastical law. 
It extends existing provisions to certain other grave 
cases ; it carries out the principle which I have endea- 
voured to show you, and which I venture now to repeat 
for the last time : it carries out the principle that institu- 
tion by the bishop and the giving of a cure and govern- 
ment of souls is not a simple act, but one qualified by 
pre-existing legal conditions, and it only very slightly 
extends those conditions. 

Now, I have but one word more to say, and I think in 
saying it I come very near the root of very much of the 
apprehension that has been caused by this bill. I hope I 
shall not be misunderstood when I say that I think in the 
minds of many persons — in fact, I know in the minds of 
some persons — there is a dread that the provisions of this 
act may be in some way abused or distorted to the 
punishment of ritual offences. Now, if that were so, no 
one would oppose the act more strongly or more reso- 
lutely than myself; but you will observe, in the first 
place, that the provisions of this act ensure deprivation 
only in case of such grave misdemeanours as I have 
described — namely, misdemeanours entailing indictment 
and imprisonment for eighteen months with hard labour. 

Is there any one here present who really seriously main- 
tains that the time is ever likely to come when a judge 
and jury in this country will sentence a clergyman on 
indictment to imprisonment for a year and a half with 
hard labour for a misinterpretation of the rubric? But 
even if that were possible under the clause, there is a 
clause in this act, of which you are probably bware. 
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which absolutely bare tbe application of it to all questions 
of ritual and doctrine ; and therefore any proceeding 
a^iust a clergymau for alleged misdemeanour under this 
act would be barred by that other proWsion. I hold 
that there is no ground for the very slightest apprehon- 
sion or supposition that in any possible case, or under any 
possible circumstances, this bill could be applied, or I 
would say misapplied and distorted, to deal with cases of 
ritual, I think if that feeling were removed from men's 
minds it would cut away a good deal of the misapprehen- 
cdoD and the dislike with which this bill is regarded. 

And now, Mr. Prolocutor, and members of the Lower 
House, I have to thank you for your attendance, and, I 
may add, for your very careful attention to what I have 
pat before you, and I can only repeat what I said at the 
commencement ot this address — that I trust no one will 
suppose for one moment that I had any other motive in 
inviting you than to clear up what really are misappre- 
henaione in the minds of many, as I know, and therefore 
possibly in the minds of some of you, and to justify, 
and I am very desirous of justifying, before my new 
diocese and my new province the action which I felt it to 
be my conscientious duty to take in this matter. 



ADDRESSES TO WORKING MEN. 

LEICESTER CHURCH CONGRESS. 
Beftsxbeb 30th, 1880. 

I REGRET to say that it is not my duty, and, what is 
more, it is not my privilege, to make you a speech 
to-night. My task as chairman is to suppress myself and 
to bring forward other speakers. My duty is, in the first 
place, clearly to define the nature and the object of this 
great meeting ; and, in the next place, to introduce to you 
those eminent speakers to whom you will have the pleasure 
of listening to-night. But I cannot find it in my heart to 
stop short at that. I must say a few words to you, my 
dear friends. I cannot stand here and look at your up- 
turned faces and forget the fact that I am standing in the 
front of a great meeting of working men of my diocese ; 
and that if you do not all belong to me — and I know very 
well you do not — at any rate I belong to you all. My 
privilege and my duty, therefore, is to be servant here to 
all I see around me. Therefore, I cannot help saying a 
few words to you. They shall not be many, and that for 
two reasons. First, because I must not covet other men's 
goods. The time to-night belongs to the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishop of Carlisle, and the other appointed 
speakers. Secondly, because you have heard my voice 
before now, and you know well you can hear it again 
whenever you like. 

It is now twelve years since I first gathered together 
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the working men of tfaia town te hear their new bishop ; 
and let me tell you a little from behind the scenes with 
regard to that meeting, which was not eo large as this. 
At that time, when I proposed to call you together, a 
great many wise and good people shook their heads about 
it a great deal, and said, " You bad better not go down 
to meet the working men of Leicester." I said, " I do 
not think the working men of Leicester will hurt me 
much ; I am quite sure they will not stone me, and as to 
hard words, we bishops, you know, are pretty well used to 
them by this time." That was, as I have said, twelve 
years ago, and I think we have had some pretty hard 
woids since. I said that I would come down and meet 
the working men, and I did, and I never spent a pleasanter 
evening in my life. Perhaps you will say it was because 
I had all the talking to myself. So I hod, and it was 
pleasant to see how kindly and how trustingly the 
working men of Leicester received one who was entirely 
unknown to them, and whose only introduction was that 
he came amongst them with the hope of doing them some 
good. Since that meeting you and I do not want any in- • 
troductlon to one another ; and whenever I find that you 
are a long time without asking me to come and talk to 
you, I will uek you to come and listen to me again. 

I now proceed to discharge my duties as your chairman. 
I have first to define the nature of this meeting, and next 
to introduce the speakers. Now, to let you into another 
secret. This is not exactly the kind of working men's 
meeting at which I should have liked to preside. This is 
a meeting at which you are to be addresHod by a number 
of very eminent and able speakers. I should like for 
once in my life to come down to a meeting at which you 
were to address us, and we were to listen. It is infinitely 
more refreshing sometimes to be talked to than to talk. 
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It 18 refrosliing to be talked to as I hope you will be to- 
night. We are here as members of a great Congress of 
the Church of England, which gathers together all the 
most distinguished and eloquent men of that Church to 
address at various meetings the members of the Congress. 
It is a simple fact that the working men of Leicester 
cannot, without sacrificing a whole day's work and a 
whole day's wages, be present at all these meetings, or 
many of them. If they be present at one or two of them 
they will hear one or two eminent men, one or two less 
eminent, and one or two perhaps who are not eminent at 
all. But what we propose to do for the working men is 
to get the very pick and cream of our eminent men to- 
gether, and bring them to you ; and we say to you who 
cannot come hour after hour to hear these speakers, 
'' Here is a cluster, a galaxy of them ; come and look at 
these stars and listen to them this evening.'* 

Now, I have brought my stars down to this meeting, and 
here they are. I will now introduce them to you. The 
speakers who are to address you are — the Archbishop of 
York, about whom the working men of SheflBeld could tell 
you something ; the Bishop of Carlisle, who comes from 
among the Lakes in a very rural diocesd, but of whom I 
think that the working men in some of our great towns 
know something already; the Bishop of Liverpool, of 
whom the working men of Liverpool will ere long, I am 
sure, know a great deal ; and Mr. Mark Knowles, who 
commends himself to you as a large employer of labour. 

I have not a word to say more about their eminence, 
which you know ; nor about their speeches, of which I ns 
yet know nothing ; nor about their views, of which they 
have not told me anything. But I think I may venture 
to say in their presence — in the presence of one who is 
my superior ecclesiastically, and of others who are also 
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ny saperiors in many other respects, that they are tipoD the 
^hole a body oi very sensible men, that they come here 
full of honest, unpretcnded respect for the great body of 
working men they are about to address, and that therefore 
I may veoture to say this much about their speeches be- 
forehand, — they will not talk twaddle to you. You will 
have to listen to nothing of the kind that I am afraid you 
often have to hear, and which I call " goody-goody " 
talk to the working man. Some people think when they 
come to address the working men that they must come 
down to them ; that is to say, they must talk to them in 
an infinitely condescending and soothing sort of way, as 
if all this great assembly I see here were strangers to the 
Church of England and the faith of Christ, and needed to 
be won and coaxed into hearing the first words about the 
Church and the faith. I am proud to tell you, my Lord 
Archbishop, that I know well there are thousands of the 
working men of Leicester who are attached Churchmen. 
I have not come down to this place — and my brother 
bishops have not come down to this place — to gather 
together four thousand of the men of Leicester, whether 
Churchmen or Nonconformists, and to make an apology 
for the Church of England. 

The man who stands up in the presence of four thousand 
Englishmen and condescends to apologise for tbe Church 
of England, ought to be ashamed of himself. I am not 
ashamed of myself, and, what is more, I am not ashamed 
of the Church of England. I am not going to talk to 
you in the way I have heard some people do — something 
to this effect : " My dear friends the working men, you 
are such a fine set of fellows. Now that I look at you a 
little closer, you are really a very fine set of fellows. And 
as for us of the Church, we are really not half so bad as 
you think we are. Would you just listen to us while we 
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tell you something about the Churcli, and about ourselves, 
and then I think we shall part better friends ? " Well, 
we are beginning as good friends here to-night, and I do 
not think we are likely to be worse friends as we go along. 
But when I hear men speaking in that half -apologetic 
way, producing their little scraps of compliments to the 
working men, much in the same way as a cunning travel- 
ling trader produces his little bits of cloth and glass beads 
when he goes among a set of savages, I have small respect 
for the speaker. I pay you the compliment to believe you 
will like honest speech. When I find persons trying in 
that way to pet and to pat the working man, it reminds 
me of a timid groom, who goes into the stall of a very 
spirited horse, aud is afraid the animal is a little vicious. 
He goes up to him timidly, and tries to pat him here and 
stroke him there, and all the while he bas got his eye on 
the horse's ears to see whether he is going to turn them 
back, and is terribly afraid lest he should prove, as the 
Irishman said a long time ago of bis horse, ** very handy 
with his hoofs." I will tell you why he does all that. 
First of all, because the man is a coward ; secondly, because 
he does not know his business as a groom ; and thirdly, 
because he does not know the nature of the animal he has 
got to deal with. That is one sort of persons who deal 
with the working man. 

There is another sort of men who proceed in another 
way — those who come to the working man, not as if he 
were a horse in the stable, but as if he were a horse in the 
field. I daresay you have seen a groom go up to a horse 
with a sieve full of oats in his left hand. He holds that 
out to the unsuspecting quadruped, while all the time he 
has something else in his right hand — a bit and a bridle ; 
and what he wants is, when the noble animal comes to 
sniff the oats, just to slip the bridle over his neck and then 
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get on his back and ride him. There are men who come 
to the working classes with great promisee of the oats they 
are going to feed them with — which, by the way, are never 
their own oats, but always the oats of their neighbours ; 
and if the noble quudruped had a few of the grains of 
sense that I suspect are scattered about in this room, be 
would snifE the bridle and bit, and say, " This man wants 
to get on my back and ride me ; I would rather not have 
the oats." 

Then there is another class, which, however, is now 
nearly extinct. Occasionally you see coming down the 
field where a horse is, a stout, elderly man, with large top- 
boots, very big spurs, and a heavy whip ; and he wants to 
approach the horse, but there is no chance of getting near 
him. Now, I always mean to approach the working man 
in the way he ought to be approached, and as, I believe, 
my reverend brethren will approach him to-night. Those 
who are about to address the working men here to-night 
are not going to approach him as if he were a horse at all. 
They are going to speak to him as what he is — a man, 
They are going to speak to him — and I like to speak to 
htm — as man to man ; to look him straight in the face, 
and say to him, "You are a man, and I am another, and I 
have something to say that concerns us both as men." 
But that is only the beginning of our address. I would 
say something more to the working man. I would eay 
that, which the Gospel of my God and Saviour ond which 
that Gospel alone gives me the right to say to him, " You 
are my brother." I have not the right to take such a 
liberty with any man as to call him my brother, unless I 
know that he and I have a common Father, and that, 
therefore, be and I are brothers by the deepest, the oldest, 
and the truest; of brotherhoods. When I meet a man who 
owns the God I own and knows the Father I know, he 
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recognises me as a brother ; and wlien I meet a man who 
does not know that, I say, " I know it, and whether you 
recognise me or not, I claim you as a brother, and I will 
not rest until you grasp my hand." 

The Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, that reveals the 
divine and eternal Father in Heaven, reveals the real and 
all-embracing and universal brotherhood on earth ; and I 
claim every human being oh earth whom Christ has 
redeemed and died for as my brother in the name of my 
Lord and Saviour. And the key to every man's heart is 
to go to him and say, " There is that in you which is 
descended from the Father, which is conscious of its 
descent, however dimly, and which recognises the thought 
of a Father, however far off ; and in the name of that 
Father I greet you as my brother, and claim to be a 
brother to you." 

Will you meet us in that spirit P It is honest speech : 
it is true speech ; it is friendly speech ; and it is all 
these things bi ciuse it is Christian speech. It is in that 
spirit we would speak to you to-night ; and if we desire 
to find how we should most perfectly speak to such an 
assembly as this, which must impress the most practised 
and skilled speaker by its great multitude, by the vast 
mass of human hopes, sorrows, and fears, duties, rights, 
and privileges, that it represents — an assembly which 
I say must impress even the most careless and the most 
conceited of speakers. If we would find a model of speech 
in which to address you as men and brothers and sons 
of a common Father, we should find it in the story of 
the life and in the record of the speeches of Him whose 
most favoured and chosen title on earth was " The Son of 
Man.*' Yes, it is the example of our divine Lord that we 
would follow when we speak to you. Was there ever a 
man amongst men so filled with respectful tenderness for 
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tlie liumanity in which he vas incarnate and the human 
floula lor whom he wbs about to die, as that " Son of 
Man " ? Was there in all His life one word of scorn or 
contempt, haughtiness or indifference, for humanity p If 
He ever spoko bitt«r or burning words, it was against 
those who despised or wronged the humanity He came to 
save. How deeply, gently tender were the words of " the 
Man of Sorrows " when He spoke to those who sorrow 1 
How chivalrously and tenderly courteous to womanhood, 
to meetneBB, to suffering, and toil was the Saviour in 
whom we trust, and whose Bympathy we claim ! It should 
be by following that example of tenderness, of sympathy, 
of reverence for humanity, of profoundest belief in its 
aspirations and its glorious future — of all that makes men 
meek and lowly of heart, loving and tender of spirit, care- 
ful and reverent of speech — it should be by following 
in the steps of our divine Mastor, speaking in His spirit, 
and quoting His words, that we should desire to address 
you when we ask you to hear ua ; and in that spirit I am 
quite sure that you will be addressed by everj speaker who 
will speak to you to-night. 



MEETING AT HULL, 
Mabgh 18tb, 1891. 

WORKING-MEN of Hull,— I thank you from my 
heart for your kindly reception of me to-night. I 
heard before I came here that I should get a Yorkshire 
welcome. I did not know then what a Yorkshire welcome 
was. I know now. It is kindly, it is hearty, it is honest, 
and, what is of more importance to me at this moment, it 
is trustful. You are taking me on trust and credit to- 
night. You have a reputation for shrewdness, but it has 
all gone away to-night, and here you are taking to your 
hearts a man you never saw before. I think I can partly 
account for that — partly because I am your guest and you 
are my hosts to-night, and you wish to be civil and kindly 
to your guest. But there is another reason for it. It has 
been alluded to to-night. My great and justly popular pre- 
decessor has tuught you to understand what the o£Sce and 
the work of an Archbishop of York in this groat diocese 
ought to be. lie has made the name, and the figure, and 
the face of an archbishop familiar amongst the working- 
men in the great towns of this province, and^ as he has 
gone in and out amongst you, and as you came to see and 
to know how anxiously, how honestly he tried to serve 
you, you are willing to believe that in that great office 
there must be something that calls out the best of any 
man^ and that no man who is in the least worthy of that 
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office can look unmoved on tlie great masaeB of tlie work* 
ing-men of this country. 

While you have been so kindly receiving me, I have 
been asking myself this question — These people bave 
received me most kindly to-night; how will it be this 
time six months, or this time twelve months, if I come to. 
Hull again ? Will such a meeting as this cheer me as 
kindly then as now P When I have made my mistakes — 
and every man must make his mislakes ; a man who never 
made a mistake never made anything — after I have made 
my mistakes, and said or done something that you do not 
altogether like, and when I come here again, shall I have 
as kindly a reception as I have hod to-night ? I should 
like it ; I should like 1o be popular in Hull. Popularity 
is a great gift and a great talent that God gives to some 
men, and it is a great help to them in serving their fellow- 
men. But how shall I ensure this P I am going to tell 
you how I am going to try to ensure it : By never saying 
anything and never doing anything for the mere sake of 
being popular amongst you. Were I to begin «>n that 
tack I might be popular for a very little lime, but in the 
end you would find me out. You would say, " This man 
is not honest; he is saying this and doing that, not 
because he believes it is right so to do, but to curry favour 
with us." Why, you would despise me, and I should 
despise myself. The popularity that is got in that kind 
of way is not worth having. 

Let me tell you another thing I am not going to do. 
I am not going to flatter you. It is my opinion that yoa 
working-men have got plenty of other people to flatter you 
just now. It is my rule never to do anything that another 
man can do for me. There are so many men just now who 
are busy flattering yon that I think I may just as well let 
it alone. I am not going to t«ll you to-night that you are 
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the masses, and that there are a great many people who are 
what they call the classes, and that all the yirtue, all the 
wisdom, and all the patriotism, and all the parity of the 
country are with the masses, and it is very much the 
other way with the classes, I am not going to tell you 
that for one or two reasons. First of all, I don't believe 
it. Secondly, I pay you the compliment of thinking that 
you don't believe it. You know better ; you ought to 
know better, and I believe you do. 

Another reason why I don't say it is that you are not 
the masses as distinguished from the classes, because you 
are a class in yourselves and a most important class. You 
are a very distinguished class ; you are distinguished as 
the wage-earning class of Great Britain. I am not going 
to indulge in the mere clap-trap of telling you working- 
men that I am a working-man, although I mean to be, and 
have been, a hard-working man. When you talk of the 
working-man you really mean a man who works for weekly 
wages. Very well, then, I say that the men who do that 
are a class, a distinct class in the coxmtry — a very large 
and numerous class, and a class rapidly becoming the most 
important class in the country. But they are a class just 
as much as doctors, and lawyers, and bishops for the 
matter of that. There never yet was a class of men that 
had not their class feelings, their class privileges — their 
class merits if you like — their class objects ; you are a 
class, and, therefore, I cannot distinguish you from other 
classes. 

For these reasons, I cannot come and talk to you about 
masses and classes, and flatter you. The Bible says, " He 
that flattereth his neighbour setteth a net for his feet.'' 
But I am going to tell you why I think that so many 
people are flattering you. The reason, as it appears to me, 
is that you have become a power in the State, and, what is 
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more, I think you are rapidly beconuog tfie power in the 
Stat«. It is the nature of power to attract flatterers, just 
as it is the nature of honey to attract flies. Wherever 
you have power lodged there you will have those who 
come and fawn upon and cringe to power for what they 
caa get from that power, and that man who stands upon 
a platform and fawns upon the multitude is, to mj mind, 
as base a creature as the man who, one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years ago, would have stood in the ante- 
room of the king and fawned upon the monarch. Depend 
upon this — flatterers follow power, and the flatterer of 
the multitude is just as much a flunkey as the flatterer 
of the king. He does not wear the same livery, but he is 
a kind of flunkey inside-out. 

Well, now, let me say a word to you on what I think 
ought to be said to the podsessora of power, and you are the 
possessors of power. It ia not my word. It was given very 
long ago J it was given to us long ago in the book I Lope 
you prize and love. The message I have to give you as 
possessors of power ie this: " God has spoken once, twice 
have I heard it said, Power belongeth unto God." Power 
is God's gift, power is God's trust, and the man who 
possesses power — I don't care in what measure or in what 
degree — has something given him by God to use rightly 
for the service of his fellow-men, and for the honour and 
glory of Him who gave him that power; he has a solemn 
trust for which he has to render account to Him who gave 
it. God has given you, my friends, great power, and you 
will have to be accountable to Him for the use of it. 

And what is the rule that He gives uh as regards the 
080 of power ? It is this : " He that ruleth over men "— 
whether the rule be large or small ; whether it is the rule 
of a father over a family or a statesman over a people — 
" He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear 
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of God." That is the law and that is the rule for all pos- 
sessors of power, and I venture to say to you that the 
message of the Church of which I am a minister, and the 
message of every true minister of God amongst you, is 
this : If you have power — and you have it — use it justly, 
use it rightly ; use it not merely for your own gain and 
advantage ; use it looking, as the Bible says, not every 
man upon his own things, but every man upon the things 
of another ; be guilty of no injustice or jealousy, watching 
yourselves lest you should be guilty of injustice, and rule 
in the fear of God as those who have to give an account of 
it. 

Power is a dangerous thing for any man to possess. 
Absolute power is a terrible thing for any man to have. 
You may have heard — perhaps people have told you — 
how wicked and cruel and selfish emperors and kings and 
nobles were long ago. Why were they so wicked and 
cruel and selfish P Because they were kings and nobles ? 
Not a bit of it ; but because they were men, and had ab- 
solute power over others. It was the human nature in 
those men that was perverted and betrayed by the pos- 
session of too much power over their fellow-men. Now, 
you are going to have a great deal of power. I am not 
going to tell you to-night whether you are going to have 
too much power : that is not my business ; that is politics, 
and I am not going to have any politics to-night. The 
Church of Christ has no politics. It is my opinion that 
it is a very easy thing for an Archbishop of York to have 
too much politics. I am not going to trouble you with a 
word of politics, but I am only going to say this — that if 
you have immense power you have immense responsi- 
bilities. And, speaking as a representative here amongst 
you of the Church of Christ, I say that the Church, in 
her eighteen hundred years of life, has confronted all 
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manlier of govenunent, all manner of rule, and that ehe 
haa no reason to fear, wherever the seat of power may be, 
when the holders of that power are just, and righteous, 
and merciful men. 

So much about flattery and truth. Now let me go on 
to say a tew words about another thing that is rery deep 
in my heart to-night. As I hare been looking at you and 
listening to you, I have been thinking : What can I as 
the Archbishop of York — what can the clergy over whom 
I am called to preside, do to raise and help these working- 
men ? Because, if we have any reason for existing aa 
ministers of the Gospel at all, it is that we may be the 
servants of those for whom Christ died. We must be 
your scrrantfi if we are faithful to our mission, and the 
chief of the servants is only the man that is chiefly bound 
to service. What, then, can we do to serve you and to 
help you ? 

In the first place, I think we shall help you best by 
aiming at and doing nothing that you con do better for 
yourselves. I think, of all things, we should strive to 
cultivate in men a spirit of independence and self-reliance, 
if only it be accompanied by a deep sense of responsibility. 
I think you hurt a man when you do for him what he 
ought to do for himself, instead of helping and guiding 
him to do it for himself. Let me touch upon one or two 
points in which we have been asked to do things for you 
that I think you can do better for yourselves. 

Of course, we are all aware that great social problems 
are the problems of the future, that great questions 
are arising between labour and capital in this country. 
And there are not a few persons who say that the 
ministers of religion in general, and the clergy of the 
Church of England especially, should give themselves up 
entirely to the study of this question ; that they should 
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read, for instance, the works of John Stuart Mill and Mr. 
Fawcett, and Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. George, and 
I do not know how many others ; and that, having read 
up all these, and formed their minds very carefully on 
the subject, they should come forward to act as mediators 
and arbitrators for you in all the disputes between capital 
and labour. 

Well, I have a very sincere respect for the clergy of 
the Church of England; but there are about twenty- 
three thousand of them, and if you set them to read 
up all these books on political economy I think the 
result will be that they will get into a very mixed condi- 
tion, and that they will not be by any means unanimous 
in their ad\dee and counsel to you — for this reason, that 
these political economists are not agreed amongst them- 
selves. That is one reason why I think they would not 
be particularly useful in this respect to you. I think that 
there is another reason, and that is that they do not 
possess — and I do not see why they should be expected to 
possess — that technical knowledge of your business and 
}'our affairs that would make them useful arbitrators. 

If a man wants to mediate between two men who 
are difPeriiig about a matter of business, surely his first 
qualification should be that he knows the business they 
are disputing about. If he does not, he will only be 
meddling, and will end in muddling. For instance, if 
you had any trade dispute here in Hull, and were trustful 
enough to say : " Well, we will leave it to our new Arch- 
bishop to settle it ; " and if I were unwise enough — and I 
am not unwise enough — to set about settling it, I should 
want the essential requisite of teclmical knowledge. 
Suppose it was a dispute about ships and shipping, I 
should want to know something about the work of the 
stevedore and the work of the tipper, the wages that he 
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ought to get, and how much he gets, what are the condi- 
tions of capital, what is the condition of the ships, and the 
repairs of the ships, and a vast number of other tilings 
about which I know nothing at all, and the result would 
be I should make a mess of it with the best possible 
intentions. 

I will give you another reason. When we read our 
books of political economy, we read about labour and 
capital on nearly every other page — labour with a very 
big L and capital with a very big C. Labour and 
Capital I Well, now, it is all very well to write and read 
about labour with a big L, and capital with a big G, but 
what I want to know is, has any man in this room ever 
seen labour with a big L, and capital with a big C, outside 
a book ? I never have. What you do see is not labour 
and capital, but you see labourers and capitalists, and that 
is a very different thing ; because, when you come to deal 
with labourers and capitalists, you come to deal with that 
queer old-world, old-fashioned, mysterious, difficult thing 
that you do not find in books, but that you do find in men 
and women, which we call human nature, and I think 
that you will agree with me that there is a great deal of 
human nature about men. 

When you come to deal with men in the shop, in the 
factory, in the street, with their passions and their pre- 
judices, with their needs, with their aspirations, with 
fheir sorrows, with their trials, with all the infirmities 
which infect and weaken our human nature, it is not 
so easy a thing to arrange the relations between those 
who suffer and toil and those whom they look upon as 
free from toil and suffering. It is not so easy a thing to 
adjust men and women and children as it is to adjust 
words in a book, and, therefore, I do not think you would 
be wise in going to the clergyman of the parish or even 
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to the archbishop of the province to settle all these trade 
disputes. 

I daresay, and I hope, that all who are listening to 
me have got watches, because a watch is a sign of thrift 
I should be very glad to think that every man here had 
a good watch that kept fairly good time. But suppose 
his watch got out of order, and he told the parson of 
his parish, " My watch is not keeping good time," and 
the parson of the parish were to say, '' Give me that 
watch. I have been reading a great deal about watch- 
making. I know all about chronometers and half -chrono- 
meters, and escapement movements, and balances, and 
main-springs. Give me your watch, my dear man, and 
you shall have it back in very first-rate condition." It 
is my opinion that you would do better if you took 
your watch to a watchmaker. He may not be half 
as well read, but he is as clever a man as the parson, and 
he has been in the habit of handling watches all his life. 
That makes all the difference. 

Or suppose, instead of a watch out of order, it was 
yourself out of order, and that, like the watch, you didn't 
feel very well in your inside. Suppose you told the 
parson of your parish, or the archbishop of your province, 
** I am really not very well ; I have no appetite for my 
food, and I am quite out of sorts," and he were to say to 
you — " I will doctor you ; I am an amateur doctor ; I 
have read a great deal in the Lancet and Medical Journal, 
and all the rest about doctoring, and I will doctor you." 
Now, it is my opinion that you would be a great deal 
wiser if you went round the next corner to the chemist's 
shop and asked the boy behind the counter for a dose 
— because, although the boy might not have read half as 
much as the Archbishop of York has read about medicine, 
he has been in the habit of giving doses of medicine 
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and seeing how they work. And so for the same reason, 
I think that you had very much better settle your owu 
affairs, or, if you cannot settle them, go to some one who 
understands them. 

I heard with the greatest delight what the represen- 
tatives of your trade societies said to-night about concilia- 
tion, and boards of arbitration, and that, I confess, is 
what I should like to see growing more and more 
amongst you. Shall I tell you how the Apostles, whom 
we are bound to follow, settled a question of money long 
agoP It has always seemed to me very instructive. 
There was a dispute in the early days of the Christian 
Church about the distribution of money, very much what 
it is about now — and there was murmuring between 
the Christians and Hebrews — two different classes — and 
they came to the Apostles to complain, to ask them to 
settle it. Now, what did the Apostles say P They said, 
** It is not meet that we should leave the Word of God to 
serve tables." We have something else to do ; we have 
to study the Word of God, and care for your souls ; we 
are not indifferent to your bodies by any means— only 
we think you can manage this matter better than we can. 
They said, " Choose you out seven men from amongst 
you who can settle this business," and the saying pleased 
the multitude, and they chose seven men who were full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and those seven men 
disposed of the question justly and reasonably ; at any 
rate, we read no more of it in history. 

Now, I venture to say to you, and I would say the same 
to your employers and capitalists if I were addressing 
them — Choose you out of your own body honest men, and, 
if you can find them, Christian men ; choose you out men 
who desire to be just ; choose you out men who feel that 
their fellow-men are brothers in Christ, and that they 
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must think as much of them as they think of themselves. 
Choose such a hoard of conciliation or arbitration (call it 
what you like) — choose honest, kindly men ; choose 
practical men who know what they are dealing with. Let 
them consider what is right, and I believe that out of 
that conference there can come more good than would 
come out of reams of political economy and armies of 
political spouters stirring you up to strife. 

I have seen a good deal lately in some of the papers in 
this Northern Province of conferences held bv ministers 
of the Gospel of all denominations to try and find out 
why working-men don't go to church, and I have seen a 
great number of answers given by working-men. One 
working-man says he does not go to church because he is 
very tired on Simday, and another says he does not go 
because he does not like the service; and there are a 
good many more reasons, good, bad, and indifferent. This 
reminds me of what happened to myself a good many 
years ago in a club in London. A very fine and highly 
cultured young gentleman came up to me, and said, " My 
dear bishop, it is a very strange thing — very sad thing 
rather — that none of the cultured classes go to church. 
Now, don't you think there is something very wrong with 
the church ? " " No," I said, " don't you think there is 
something very wrong with the cultured classes P " 

Before you settle why the working-man does not go to 
church you must first settle why he should go. Unless you 
do, there is no use asking why he does not go. A man 
goes to church to meet God ; he goes to church, if he is a 
communicant, that he may receive those elements that 
shall become the strength and refreshment of his soul. 
Do you mean to tell me that a man who goes for this 
will be hindered because he does not like the parson P If 
men are hungry in their souls they go to their church to 
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have their souls fed, and you may depend upon it that a 
man is not very hungry who is always finding fault with 
his food. Do this ; throng the churches, and you will 
soon discover that the parsons will find a way to satisfy 
the people. That is the true reason why you should go. 
There is, however, one reason and one excuse that work- 
ing-men have for not going to church, with which I 
entirely sympathise. It is when a man says, ** What is 
the use of my going to church when there is no place 
for me to sit in ? " I feel for the working-man in his 
manly self-respect, who comes to church and finds a great 
square pew, with perhaps one man in it, and the door 
locked. I would that every church in this kingdom, 
from north to south and east to west, were free and open, 
to high and low, rich and poor, when they kneel in the 
presence of Him who was the Maker and Judge and the 
Saviour of us all. I hope in time, in spite of difficulties 
— and there are difficulties — that the churches will be 
free and open to all men. 

I have a word or two to say to you on education — on 
religious education. You see, at any rate, I am not 
afraid of touching upon rather burning topics. There is 
a great controversy about religious education, not really 
whether religion should be taught in our schools, for if 
you polled all England the immense majority would insist 
that their children should have some religious education 
in the schools, but as to what kind of religion shall be 
taught. We are told that we ought to legislate to remove 
some of these difficulties, but it is not so easy to do it by 
act of Parliament. If there were in eyery home and 
every family of the working class real religious education ; 
if every mother brought her child to her knees morning 
and evening, and taught that child to say, ** Our Father, 
which art in Heaven ; " if every father of a family were 
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to gather his children around him and Bay to them, ''Let 
us kneel down and pray to our Father/' and would tell 
them in few words of the Father in Heaven who had sent 
His Son to die for them, and of the Holy Spirit, who 
would guide them safely through the tangled ways of 
life; and if thus he and his wife were to strive to bring up 
their children in the fear and the nurture and the admo- 
nition of the Lord, I doubt whether there would be half 
the same difficulty— or a tenth of the same difficulty — 
about the education of those children in the schools. The 
real difficulty about school religious education is the lack 
of family religion, and the lack of family religion is not 
confined to the working-men. It is quite as common in 
the other classes. What we do want in this country, 
above all things, is religious family education. Man 
made the school, God made the family ; and the family 
is the place where the love and the fear of Ood should be 
taught. Let me implore and entreat of you, if you have 
not tried it before, to try it. You have no idea how 
much you can do to bring up your children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. 

I have only one other subject to touch upon, and that 
is even a more burning one, the liquor question. I am 
not going to talk about legislation on this question, 
because I have been talking to you all through this 
address of what you can do for yourselves. People have 
very different opinions of what might be done and what 
ought to be done by the public ; but, suppose there was 
to be set up a public-house in one of your streets, and 
there was to be a debate in Parliament as to closing it, it 
might take a very long time before that question was 
settled. But if in the meanwhile, every one of you 
agreed that you would never enter the house, you might 
shut it up very effectually. Let me entreat and implore 
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yon, without slackening in the least those efforts that 
you conscientiously believe to be right and just for 
obtaining remedial legislation about liquor, to try this 
plan of shutting up public-houses. 

I have told you a great deal about what we can and can- 
not do for you. I am going to close my address with a 
few words about what you can do for us. We, as I 
honestly believe, cannot do much for you, though we shall 
do all we can, in the way of improving your condition by 
legislation. I am one of those who believe that legi.^^la- 
tion, even at its best, can do less for men than they think 
it can. I believe that good laws with a bad people will 
produce a worse state of things than bad laws with a good 
people. I have said that our great aim and object is to 
deal with that human nature of which I have spoken to 
you as strangely perverse, mysterious, disappointing, noble 
at times, and yet base and shameful at times — human 
nature. I have seen many well-intentioned attempts at 
legislation fail — I feel that our Lord and Master has not 
given it to us to preach in this world a gospel of comfort 
and of prosperity. His mission to us is to preach the 
Oospel of Christ who came to save the souls of men, and 
He has not promised that, as we preach it, men shall all 
grow happy and wealthy and comfortable. It is quita 
true that godliness has the promise of this world as of the 
next. It is quite true, " it is profitable for all things," as 
the Bible says, and that, if all men were godly, a very 
large portion of the sorrow and the shame and crime and 
suffering that now afflict humanity would vanish like 
the mists before the rising sun. But, as I have said, our 
Oospel is not a gospel merely of comfort. " Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God." 

Man has aspirations and needs that food and raiment 
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and oomfort and luxury will never satisfy; and it is 
those deeper needs, those loftier aspirations of the soul 
of man that He has sent us into this world to satisfy by 
the Oospel of Jesus Christ. If we could succeed in 
reversing all the social conditions of our country, and 
reversing them in favour of the poor — if we could make 
every poor man in this kingdom rich to-morrow — we 
should not necessarily have made him a good man. Our 
Lord said, not of poverty, but of riches, "How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven." And when we look at Lazarus sitting at the 
rich man's gate and feeding himself with the crumbs that 
fall from the table of Dives, if we are faithful and just to 
our Master, we should bid that Dives be " ready to give 
and glad to distribute," and tell him that, if he shuts up 
his compassion from his brother in need the love of God 
dwelleth not in him, and our voices should ring out as 
trumpet-notes in the ears of selfish men of wealth, who 
leave the poor to gather the crumbs from their table. 

But if we could do this, and more than this — if we 
could take Dives from his table and plant Lazarus in his 
seat, we shoiild not thereby have brought Lazarus a bit 
nearer to Abraham's bosom than when he was gathering 
the crumbs that fell from the rich man's table. What 
we have to preach is the Gospel, which may make many 
men happy, but the object of which is not to make men 
happy here, but happy hereafter. That is the great 
Gospel. That is the great message that our Master has 
given us. 

We want your help in preaching that Gospel. How is 
it possible for a few ministers to bring that Gospel to 
men's hearts and homes, from house to house, from hearth 
to hearth, and from bedside to bedside P What you want 
to do is to bring the immense influence of the masses to 
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bear upon the masses. You want the working man who 
fears and loves Ood and knows his Saviour to lay his hand 
upon the shoulder of his brother working-man and say, 
" Come with us. We have found the Saviour that is Christ 
the Lord." We want the touch of a brother's hand upon a 
brother's hand. We want the masses to help us in winning 
the masses. You can do it, and none other but you can do 
it. 

What we implore and entreat is that you will give 
increased help in every way that you can — in the way of 
direct evangelisation, in the way of example, ay, and in 
the way of evidence of the truth of your faith, for there 
is no evidence of the truth of the faith of Christ that 
approaches in its force and power to the faithful, pure life 
of a Christian man. We want you to give all this help to 
us as ministers of the Gospel of Christ. We give ourselves 
heart and soul — we desire and pray that we may be helped, 
and guided, and strengthened to give ourselves heart and 
soul — to your service, and we pray you to join us in giving 
yourselves and ourselves to the service of our Lord and 
Master in Heaven. My dear friends, I have spoken to you 
to-night out of the true feelings of my heart. There is no 
word — although I may have occasionally made you smile 
— there is no word I have said to you that I do not deeply 
and truly believe to be true and for your good. I entreat 
you to believe this — that as long as I am spared to live 
and labour amongst you, my desire will be as earnestly, as 
truly, as faithfully as God will enable me, to live for your 
service, and the service of my Master and yours, and to 
enlist, if I may, more and more of the working-men with 
me in the service of our conmion Saviour. 
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SOUTHAMPTON CHURCH CONGRESS. 
O0TOBB&, 1870. 

rLoRD Bishop, — After the fervid speeches to which 
we have been listening on the side of liberty and 
relaxation of law, in the spirit of which I most heartily 
concur, and from which I hope I haye deriyed some 
benefit, I fear I shall hardly induce you to listen patiently 
to a few words of colder caution from one of those whose 
difficult and delicate duty it is, in these days of Church 
reform, if not to maintain, at least to administer, existing 
Church laws. As I listened to Mr. Kyle's most winning 
and seductive speech, I felt myself exactly in the position 
of that traveller he described, upon whom the sun was 
operating so very powerfully that he felt he must un- 
button his cloak at once ; but, on the other hand, I 
remembered also the story of the captain on board a 
certain ship, who had a bag confided to his charge, which 
it was his duty to keep tied, except at certain times and 
seasons, and owing to whose negligence the bag was 
opened — the result being that all the winds rushed out 
at once, and the ship was wrecked. Let me say then a 
few words on the side of law. 

I am perhaps as sincere and as ardent a Church re- 
former as any one in this room. No one feels more deeply 
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thao I do the need of Chorch reform : but because I feel 
it 80 deeply, I also feel the need of fixed and definite 
Church laws ; for thia reason, — that I believe law to be 
the only possible safeguard of liberty, the liberty whether 
of pastor or floch. Abolisli law — Churcb law — even the 
laws of Church worship, and one of two things necessarily 
follows: either the pastor imposes his law upon the con- 
gregation, or the congregation impose their law upon the 
pastor ; and either of these evils would be fatal to the 
very existence of a National Church. Let me take an 
instance. 

Mr. Ryle, in the course of his paper, once or twice 
suggested that clergymen should have the right to 
use, alternately and at their own discretion, certain por- 
tions of the Church Service, having previously obtained 
the assent of the parish or congregation. Mr. Ryle 
omitted to say — " having had previous reference to, or 
consultation with, their bishop " I will suppose, bow- 
ever, that the bishop is altogether ignored. Mark what 
follows. The clergyman, whoever he may be, appeals, in 
Mr. Ryle's theory, to his congregation, and he obtains 
their consent. Now, in the one word " consent " lies the 
whole fallacy of this theory. Does he obtain the unani- 
mous consent of all his congregation P Because if he 
gets the consent of the majority only, while the minority 
strongly dissent, then yon have a fruitful germ of schism 
planted in every such parish. Now I believe the only 
effectual protection against such endless schism is definite 
law. I do not mean narrow law. A law may be very 
broad, and yet very definite. 

It has been assumed, for instance, in this diecuasion, 
that the limits of our Church might be extended with 
advantage ; very possibly they might But that is 
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very different from breaking down her barriers so com- 
pletely as to leave her with no other limits than the 
discretion of her ministers and their cong^gations. 
I feel, moreover, a great objection to give to any pastor 
in our National Church the right to use or to omit, 
at his discretion, those portions of our service which 
involve important doctrinal principles on one side or the 
other. I deprecate it not only in the interests of the con- 
gregation, but of the unhappy pastor himself, who would 
be called upon to contend with a most invidious, and 
oftentimes perhaps a most exasperating condition of feel* 
ing among his people : to hear himself called a bigot by 
home, because he did not omit, let us say, certain portions 
of the Athanasian Greed ; and to have others calling him 
a latitudinarian, if he did : while, as to the melancholy 
strifes that would arise between him and his parishioners 
if he were to adopt an alternative use of portions of the 
Burial Service, I dare not venture a conception. 

And now as to union with Dissenters. I can hardly utter 
the depth of my own longing for a reunion between the 
Church and the orthodox Dissenters of this country. I 
can hardly utter my sense of the tenderness with which 
we shoiild speak of those schisms and separations which, 
God knows, have been brought about so largely in past 
years by the sinful neglect of those to whom the souls of 
the people were given in charge. But when you talk of 
uniting with Dissenters, you must endeavour to put your- 
selves as far as possible in the place of those to whom you 
offer this unity, and ascertain what is their idea of unity 
— this is just what the preceding speakers have not done — 
because, unless you agree as to the definition of the thing 
you propose, you have really no tangible basis to start 
from. 
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Now as to what the idea of Nonconformists about 
unity was, some hundred years ago, there can be little 
doubt. It was the unity of the Spirit, as manifested in 
outward unity of communion. And to such bodies there 
would have been very little difficulty in proposing a 
reunion ; because all that would have been needed to 
bring it about would then have been the removal, as they 
would have put it, of those practices of our Church which 
seemed to them to hinder this outward unity. 

But is this the modem Dissenting idea of unity P I 
venture to say it is not. It seems to me that the modem 
idea of unity is that it is not only unnecessary, but that 
it is hardly even desirable, that the inner unity of the 
Spirit in individuals should be manifested by any outward 
union in one visible community, joined together by a 
common discipleship, and in the breaking of bread. If 
that is the case, then you have undoubtedly a very great 
difficulty in the way of unity. 

Let me give you an illustration. The most spiritual 
Nonconformists, and those most desirous of unity, may 
be supposed to be found amongst the friends of the 
Evangelical Alliance. " We are one body in Christ," is 
the motto of the Evangelical Alliance. But what is the 
meaning, or the idea, involved in the word " Alliance " P 
Why, it is an idea totally irreconcilable with the idea 
of unity. Where there is an alliance, there cannot be 
unity ; where there is unity, there cannot be an alliance. 
There may be an alliance between England and France, 
because they are separate and independent powers. There 
cannot be an alliance between England and Scotland, 
because they are parts of one kingdom. Therefore, the 
very idea of that unity at which our Dissenting brethren 
are aiming is certainly not what we understand by unity. 

T 
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What then will it avail, if we make all the conces- 
sions we are desired to make P If we come to the 
Dissenter, and say, ** We have made all these changes 
in the hope of gaining you," what would the answer 
be, upon the modern Dissenting theory of unity ? It 
would be this : ** We are exceedingly glad, for your 
sake, that you have become more Scriptural, that your 
Liturgy is purified from errors ; but we see no reason 
in this fact that we should join your communion. We 
are both Scriptural and independent eqiial Churches. 
Let us bo on friendly visiting terms, if you like, but we 
see no reason why we should live in the same house with 
you/' 

Unless, therefore, it is distinctly recognised by us 
that the idea of unity, as existing in the minds of our 
Dissenting brethren, is essentially different from ours, it 
would, I believe, be a mistake for us to offer them imity. 
If we attempt to make concessions, while ignoring this 
fact, then we shall have been making these concessions, 
and their attendant alterations in our Church laws and 
practices, upon a false principle, and I believe they will 
come to no good result in the end. My own opinion is, 
that we should endeavour to effect our own Church 
reforms, not so much upon the principle of turning to 
the right hand or the left, in order to win over this or 
that Dissenting community — remembering this, that con- 
cessions on the one hand may imply loss on the other ; 
but that we should, whether Dissenters or Churchmen, turn 
more reverently, more searchingly, and more honestly, 
back to primitive antiquity — in which I include, as above 
all, Scriptural antiquity ; that we should, every one of us, 
draw nearer and nearer to what we believe to be the 
Scriptural model of the Christian Church, so far as we 
can find it in the Bible; that we shoiild endeavour^ where 
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Scripture has left us free choice, to adapt the laws and 
constitution of our Church to the exigencies of our own 
time and the circumstances of our own people; and 
having done this, exercising all loving charity, forbear- 
ance, and truthful honesty of speech — for truthful honesty 
is a part of real love — towards our brethren of the Dis- 
senting bodies, wait and pray until God, in His good 
time, may give to us the blessings ol reunion and of 
peace. 
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Chuboh Ck>2ra]iES8, 1880. 

DEAR Brethren, — Most thankfully do I accept for 
myself — and I tliink that the ringing cheers to 
which you have just listened have anticipated my assur- 
ance on behalf of this great meeting that we gratefully 
accept — the kindness and courtesy of your welcome to 
Leicester. I regard it as a fitting conclusion and comple- 
tion of the reception we have met with from members of 
your flocks in this town. But to my mind it is more 
than that. It seems in great measure to show the reason 
for that reception. You are occupied in teaching from 
year to year a large portion of the inhabitants of Leicester. 
If in your teaching from your pulpits there had been 
illiberality, bitterness, and intolerance, it is impossible 
that we could have received from the members of your 
flocks a welcome so kind and so hearty as that which we 
have received. We know that Nonconformists have vied 
with Churchmen in their eager hospitality, and I can 
assure you that without that we should have found it 
difficult to house the members of our Congress. 

This rapprochement between Nonconformists and Church- 
men, so happily experienced to-night and during the last 
four days, is, however, no new thing in Leicester. Nearly 
seventy years ago, one of the most eloquent orations ever 
made was spoken over the grave of an incumbent of thii 
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town by a g^reat Christian orator, whose name is indis- 
solubly connected with the religious history of Leicester. 
Nearly seventy years have passed since Robert Hall ex- 
pressed the grief of a Christian brother over the grave of 
Thomas Robertson of St. Mary's. Oladly do we recognize 
the renewal of good feeling, of charity, and mutual respect 
which then blossomed around that grave, and which are 
bearing fruit here to-night. 

Let me say, in the next place, how cordially I agree 
with the manly and straightforward utterance of your 
feelings in your address as regards the differences that 
separate you from us. I am not one of those who talk in 
what I believe to be a very hollow cant about the " sinking 
of minor differences." If the differences are minor, they 
ought never to have kept us apart. If they are real and 
great, they cannot be got rid of by talking of sinking 
them in this fashion. 

I fully feel with you that the true test of Christian 
charity is not the sacrifice of principle by pretending to 
sink differences, but the exercise of brotherly love that 
reaches beyond and across the barriers of differences ; and 
which, while grieving for the separation, as we must 
grieve, owns and recognises the brother who is still so far 
apart from us. It is indeed an easy and a cheap liberality 
which sneers at differences that are not deeply felt, but it 
is the reality of Christian charity that is unquenched by 
differences that are understood, and are not undervalued. 

In this spirit you greet us, and in this spirit we heartily 
accept your greeting. Let me say, however, that while 
we recognise the existence of differences, which are matters 
of principle, and of something to move men more strongly 
perhaps than principles— old traditions, old habits of 
thought, old reverences for the past that are dear to the 
memory of each one of us and which we would not and 
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cannot Kghtly forego — ^while we recognise this, we feel, 
further, this also, that while there are and must be these 
differences of principles and of habits of thought, it is 
our duty to see that there be between us no other than 
these. It is our duty to strive that, while we stand apart 
from one another necessarily somewhat, there rises between 
us no mist of passion, or suspicion, or hate, in which the 
figure of the brother looms largely and darkly before the 
eye of him who looks at it through such a disfiguring and 
distorting medium. 

We desire then, of all things, that our differences should 
be reduced entirely to those which are necessary and 
inevitable ; and what we feel that you have done in these 
last four days in Leicester, and are doing now, is this, 
that you have removed, and are removing, one of the 
most fruitful causes of those additional differences — I 
mean social estrangement. It is hard for men to meet 
around the same board, to kneel before the same family 
altar, to join in the same prayers, to sing the same hymns, 
to grasp one another's hands in fraternal greeting, and 
then to continue ignorant or suspicious of one another's 
motives and principles. 

Thankful we are then for the removal at least of this 
difficulty in the way of imion ; thankful are we also to 
remember this, that if you are good enough to tell us 
that you owe us something for the lives, for the words, of 
Churchmen, we have our like debt, on our part, to you. 

I cannot stand on a platform in Leicester and forget 
the name I have already mentioned, of Robert Hall. I 
cannot hear from your lips of Watts and Doddridge, and 
not remember how familiar these names are to us, and 
how our children have learnt to lisp the words they have 
taught us. I cannot forget that one of the most masterly 
and successful defences of the Christian religion — the 
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" Eclipse of Faith," a work well known to many of my 
reverend brethren — is a work we owe to a learned and able 
Nonconformist. I cannot forget that one of the dear 
friends, whom I occasionally welcome to my own house, 
the learned and accomplished Dr. Stoughton, is one of 
the distinguished leaders of your Nonconformity in the 
present day. I cannot forget that I have stood on the 
platform of the Christian Evidence Society on more than 
one occasion, and gladly welcomed there the logical acumen 
of more than one Nonconformist minister, whom I rejoiced 
to hail as a Christian brother as he took his place beside 
me in the war against the infidel. We owe to you all 
this, and we owe to you something more. We owe to 
you from the very separation which, as I have said, can- 
not be hastily healed over, and must doubtless continue 
to exist long after we are laid in the place where there is 
no longer separation — we owe this to you, that you, seeing 
us somewhat from the outside, having that which we 
have not as we have that which you have not, are able 
to point out to us the defects of our system. You are able 
to criticise us in a way in which we cannot criticise our- 
selves from within, and I hope we have profited, and shall 
profit, by criticisms which, of course, your courtesy and 
brotherly kindness prevent you from offering us this 
evening. 

Then, as regards this matter of criticism, just let me 
say one word. I am glad to find that our Nonconformist 
brethren have so largely mingled in our gatherings during 
the last few days. They have discovered by this time 
that we Churchmen are a tolerably free- spoken people 
about one another. I think they will have observed that 
there is hardly an abuse, hardly a fault, of the Church of 
England that has not been discussed and brought out 
with very considerable freedom by Churchmen in our 
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meetings. May I venture to add that if not in onr meet- 
ings, in certain auxiliary and supplemental meetings 
during the last few days there has been, to say the least 
of it, considerable freedom of discussion, and it will doubt- 
less surprise you to hear that even bishops have not 
escaped a slight touch of criticism P On the other hand, 
as I have already said, there is no echo of these criticisms 
in your address. 

It would seem, then, that for once, at least, there has 
been this happy division of labour between us — ^that while 
we have been dwelling upon all our defects, you have 
been dwelling upon all our merit& Were all religious 
controversy or rivalry conducted in this spirit, how much 
of it would ere long vanish altogether ! Let me say one 
word more ; a word which it needs all the kindness I have 
received from both Churchmen and Nonconformists here 
to embolden me to say, and it is this. Our Ifonconformist 
friends meet their Church friends at a moment when we 
Churchmen are suffering under great irritation from recent 
political events, an irritation which seems to many of us 
to be just and righteous, and which doubtless appears to 
you at least natural, inevitable, and pardonable. Surely 
it is an event of good omen at such a moment, that our 
[N^onconformist brethren have met us with words of such 
kindly greeting. I cannot help trusting that this omen 
will have its fulfilment year by year as time goes on. It 
seems to me to give hope that the new rights which have 
come after a painful struggle will, on the one hand, be 
used in Christian forbearance and kindness, and that the 
exercise of them will, on the other hand> be acquiesced in 
with dignity and courtesy. 

We have spoken, by allusion at least, of Burial Acts 
and of the grave. There is one grave, beside which the 
feet of each one of us, as he moves along in life, are con- 
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stantly passing; the grave that swallows np so much that 
is precious and so much that is hopeful ; the grave that 
we tread upon at each step, and that still crumbles and 
yawns beneath our feet — the grave of the past ! In this 
let us hope and trust that much of the estrangement, 
much of the suspicion, much of the hatred, much of the 
old wrong between Church and Dissent may be buried ; 
and if from that grave of the past, if from this moment 
which is now vanishing into the past, we see in the future 
lines of action which do not converge, which are parallel 
lines at least in this world, the point at which they con- 
verge being so far away in the distance of the age that 
they never seem to us to be convergent but still parallel, 
we can at least rejoice in this, that for a moment or two 
we have met together as brethren in the name of the 
common Father whom we worship and the Saviour who has 
redeemed us all; and as we pass along our several parallel 
or divergent paths, the memory of this night of fraternal 
interchange of sentiment will linger in our hearts, and we 
Churchmen shall go away from Leicester with one added 
memory to the many pleasant ones that have clustered 
around our presence here — that this singular and remark- 
able incident has graced the closing scene of the Leicester 
Church Congress ; that our If onconf ormist brethren spon- 
taneously, heartily, and kindly have come here to-night 
to give us a fraternal greeting, which we cannot forget, 
which we do not wish to forget, and which we heartily 
return you in the name of the Lord. 



REPLY TO AN ADDRESS FROM THE NONCONFORMISTS OF HULL- 

Masch 18th, 1891. 

DEAR Brethren of the Lord, — I gratefully accept the 
address with which you have honoured me on my 
arrival amongst you. I gratefully recognise, not only its 
kindly and fraternal spirit, but its frankness, candour, 
and truthfulness. You do not, I rejoice to see, indulge 
in the unreal platitudes which too often mark the occa- 
sions when Churchmen and Nonconformists greet one 
another in public; you do not speak, for instance, of 
** sinking our minor differences," or of there being nothing 
that divides us save a few external forms of no real im- 
portance. Those who use such language seem to me 
wholly unconscious of the condemnation which they are 
pronouncing on themselves as they use it. They forget 
that if the differences which divide us are really small, 
there ought to have been no separation, while if they are 
ro:illy great they cannot be sunk nor ignored. 

You show, as it seems to me, a far truer and higher con- 
ception of our relations when you speak of our relations 
as being " in some things deep and serious," and of our 
"differing systems being the outcome of distinctly differing 
views of divine truth." Only on such grounds could you, 
as it seems to me, justify yourselves^-only on such grounds 
can we do justice to you as we respectively contemplate 
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our divided Christendom. Only on such grounds, too, as 
those, can we hope for that true sense of brotherhood that 
you and I alike desire may pervade all our future rela- 
tions. For we are brethren, not because our differences 
are small, but in spite of the fact that they are in some 
respects great, and it will be, therefore, exactly in the 
proportion in which we realise the fact that these differ- 
ences are the result of settled and serious religious con- 
victions that we shall realise the existence of that brother- 
hood. For in the sincerity and depth of such convictions, 
and in the obedience yielded them on either side there is 
this proof that those who entertain them are brothers, 
namely, that they hold themselves bound to follow their 
Heavenly Father's will so far as they believe that He has 
revealed it to them, and that, widely divergent as may be 
the paths they tread, they believe they are walking where 
He bids them walk. 

To understand this is the very first condition for all 
truly brother-like relations between Churchmen and 
Nonconformists. Whether in the course of time such 
sense of inner unity in spite of real differences may not 
lead to the removed of more than one of these — ^may 
not lead eventually even to some measure of that ex- 
ternal imity which to us Churchmen seemp, as I am 
aware, of more importance than it does to many of 
you — is a question of the future which we may leave to 
Him in whose hands the future lies. It is for us, at any 
rate, in the present, not only to cultivate the feeling of 
Christian brotherhood which imites us, but to seek for 
opportunities of manifesting it ; to find and to be glad 
when we have found some new area of common ground 
on which we can stand and work together as servants of 
our common Lord. 

And it appears to me that the circumstances of our 
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times are opening up for us many such centres of 
imited labour. Liberty, honesty, temperance, purity, 
and righteousness, to which you justly tell me I am 
bound to render my services in the councils of the 
State, are not, God be thanked for it, questions on which 
Nonconformists and Churchmen need take opposite sides. 
There is room for us in promoting these to stand side by 
side, and this we cannot do without coming to know each 
other better. And with this better knowledge must surely' 
come increasing respect and regard, a clearer appreciation 
of each other's standpoints, a fuller recognition of all that 
is Christlike in our fellow- workers, and a closer drawing 
together to the true centre of unity — the crucified and 
risen Christ. 

Greatly shall I rejoice if I shall find, as I am sure 
I shall find, many opportunities for such brotherly co- 
operation with you ; gladly shall I cherish and avail 
myself of these ; earnestly do I hope and trust that they 
may be always influenced by the same spirit of perfect 
frankness and yet of cordial Christian regard that has 
shown itself in the words and greeting which you have 
spoken to me to-day. 



CmiiDREFS LIFE INSURANCE BILL. 

HoxTBX 07 LoBDe, JxTNB 16th, 1890. 

IITT Lords, — The bill to 4^hich I have to ask your lord- 
iu. ships to give a second reading this evening is a bill 
for amending the law respecting child insurance ; and it 
appears to me that, in order to induce your lordships to 
do this, I am boimd to show you three things. First of 
all, that the present law affecting child insurance is un- 
soimd in principle and defective in operation ; in the next 
place, that it leads to a very serious amount of evil, no 
less an evil than that of largely extended infanticide; 
and, thirdly, that the amendments of the law which I now 
propose are likely to be effective in checking those evils 
and are in themselves just and reasonable. 

Ifow, my lords, in the first place, let us ask ourselves 
what is the law at present which regulates child in- 
surance in this country. Child-insurance in this country 
is a thing of comparatively recent date. Until twenty- 
five years ago it was practically all but impossible that 
a child's life could be insured in this country. For 
one hundred years previously to that time all life in- 
surance, including that of children, was regulated by 
the well-known Statute 14, George III., cap. 48, which 
forbade any insurance being effected on lives imless the 
insurer could show an insurable pecuniary interest in 
the life, and forbade any life being insured for more 
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than that pecuniary interest. The reason given in the 
statute 18 a very remarkable one ; it is in order to prevent 
wagering and gambling, or, in other words, gambling in 
human life and speculating on human death. My lords, 
that law prevailed for one himdred years. Obviously cases 
have been very few in which a parent could have a 
pecuniary interest in the life of a child and in which 
he could thereupon proceed to insure its life under that 
Act. 

In 1875, however, the legislature, with the best possible 
intentions, in order to encourage thrift in the working 
classes, passed what is known as the Friendly Societies Act 
That act repealed this salutary provision of the statute 
of George III., and within certain limits, of which I will 
speak presently, aDowed the insurance of child life. Now, 
my lords, obviously the principle on which the Parlia- 
ment of that day allowed this was not, strictly speaking, 
the principle of life insurance at all. The life of the 
child was permitted to be insured on this ground, that 
although the child would produce no pecuniary gain to 
the parent during its life, the expenses connected with 
the death of the child might be heavy in respect of nurse, 
doctor, funeral, and so forth, and the legislature intended 
that the parent should be enabled to recoup himself or 
provide beforehand for those expenses by an insurance on 
the child's life. In point of fact, my lords, strictly 
speaking, children were allowed under this act, as goods 
were allowed, to be insured. Under the acts of George 
III., goods which bring no pecuniary gain to the insurer, 
but the loss of which may be injurious to him, were per- 
mitted to be insured. My lords, I cannot put the effect 
of this act better than by saying that it allowed the lives 
of children to be insured as perishable — sadly perishable 
—goods. 
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Now, it is quite clear that a person insuring either 
animate or inanimate goods is exposed to this temptation, 
that he may insure for a large sum, and then, in order to 
obtain that sum, destroy the thing that is insured. And the 
parliaments of that day were quite alive to this evil. But 
they thought that they had sufficiently guarded against 
it by what I may venture to call a very clumsy provision, 
which has proved a very inefficient protection against 
this evil ; that is to say, they fixed a money limit in 
regard to the amount to be insured. The amount for 
which the insurance was allowed to be effected was, in the 
case of a child under five years of age, £6, and of a 
child between five and ten years of age, £10. 

Now, my lords, to pass over the obvious absurdity of 
saying that a limit of £6 is sufficient to save the life of a 
child of five years of age, but that, for the same purpose 
the limit must be extended to £10 beyond that age — 
that the limit of £6 is sufficient at five years old, but 
that a limit of £10 is sufficient in the case of a child 
which may be only three months older — there is this 
vital and inherent defect in attempting to provide a safe- 
guard by imposing a money limit, that it can only be 
done on one impossible condition ; that is to say, that you 
shall so balance the amount of death expenses on the one 
hand, and the amount of death profit on the other, that 
they shall be as nearly as possible equalised ; because, if 
it should come to pass that while you have in the amoimt 
of death profit a fixed sum, yet that, owing to circimi- 
stances either beyond the control of the insurer or largely 
within his control, as I shall presently show your lord- 
ships may be the case, the amount of death expenses are 
considerably lowered, while the amount of death profit 
remains unchanged, immediately there emerges a margin 
of profit from the death, and with that margin of profit 
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there emerges the temptation and danger of the commis- 
sion of a crime. That, my lords, is, I think, the inherent 
vice of any attempt at protection by imposing a money 
limit. 

Before I go on to show you how large a margin of 
profit does ensue to the insurer under the present law, 
let me point out that if there be a temptation and danger 
to life under the existing law, that danger is a hundred- 
fold greater in the case of infant than in the case of 
adult life. The adult leads his life for the most part in- 
dependently of the insurer, and to take the adult's life 
requires the conmiission of some deed of violence or some 
act of poisoning which may be traceable after death ; but, 
in the case of infant life, none of these conditions exist. 
The fragile existence of the child is dependent for its 
very sustenance during its life, and for its preservation 
in disease, upon the care and is absolutely at the mercy of 
the person, who, being its parent or guardian, may have 
a pecuniary interest in its death. Is there, I would ask, 
any one of your lordships who would allow one of your 
children to be entrusted to a sick nurse, who had a direct 
pecuniary interest in its death ? But that is the case 
with regard to child insurance. In order to bring about 
a child's death there is no occasion for the violence which 
would be required in the case of an adult. It is only 
necessary that there should be a little neglect, a little 
exposure, a failure to administer the needful food or 
medicine, and the little life is quenched. 

My lords, we know that the parent or immediate 
guardian of a child holds that child's life in the hollow 
of his hand, and it only requires a slight act of negli- 
gence, not perceptible to bystanders, for the death profit 
to be obtained. In the case of infant life insurance, you 
have, therefore, all the circumstances requisite for pro- 
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ducing crime ; you have present temptation, you have 
enormous facility, and you have almost absolute impunity. 
The wonder would be if crime did not take place under 
those circumstances. 

Now, I will show your lordships what is the margin of 
profit which will ensue in these cases to act as a tempta- 
tion to crime. I must now ask your lordships' attention 
to figures, with regard to these insurances, to show the 
extent of the evil. Child insurance has become a specialty 
in connection with three or four great insurance compa- 
nies, which have expanded it to gigantic dimensions. 
There are no less than six hundred thousand children 
insured at this moment in Great Britain. These societies 
are what I may call " collecting societies," which under-, 
take the bulk of this kind of business. I desire your 
lordships to note that I distinguish between the friendly 
societies and those great insurance societies which con- 
duct their business by collecting agents all over the 
country. 

As I have said, there are but three or four of these 
great collecting insurance societies, and they do about 
eighty per cent, of the whole of the money value 
of this child insurance class of business. As to these 
insurance companies, opinions differ very much in regard 
to them. Opinion with regard to them ranges between 
the opinions of very competent judges, who are rash and 
irreverent enough to speak of them as " pests of society," 
up to the opinions of those insurance societies themselves, 
who assure us that they are the most calumniated persons 
in the world, and that they are nothing less than bands 
of enlightened philanthropists who, purely in the inte- 
rests and simply for the comfort and well-being of the 
working classes, go about persuading them to in!>ure 
the lives of their children. It is a matter of perfect 

u 
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indifference to my argument which of those views is 
taken. I am perfectly willing to accept all the insurance 
societies say of themselves, as to their disinterested benevo- 
lence and philanthropy, and to acknowledge they could 
not possibly be better if their board of directors consisted 
of archbishops, and if all their collecting agents were 
bishops ; and I suppose, my lords, that a higher ideal of 
human perfection you could hardly expect me to put 
before you. I am quite content to take that view, because 
w hat we are concerned with here is not the motives of 
these societies, but their methods. 

Now, I have a word to say about their methods and 
their results. Those methods, my lords, are these : They 
flood and inundate the country with a number of insurance 
agents, who receive a premium of no less than thirty per 
cent, upon each insurance. Those agents go from street 
to street, from house to house, from tenement to tene- 
ment, urging, persuading, pestering poor people to insure 
their children. Your lordships will scarcely believe it, 
but I am told it is a fact, that, in the benevolent zeal 
and earnestness of these agents to do good, children are 
sometimes actually insured before they are born, and the 
sex of the child has afterwards to be put in the policy. 

From this follows one or two things. In the first place, 
that these highly competitive agents are not too scrupulous 
as to evasions of the law in regard to those insurances. 
Another efiect is that this keen competition has reduced, 
naturally, the amount of the premiums paid on the one 
hand, and enhanced the amount of the policy moneys on 
the other to the utmost limits consistent with the modest 
profits which these benevolent persons allow themselves. 

I am going to give your lordships a very short calcu- 
lation to show the exact amount of profit that may be 
made on the death of a child whose life has been insured 
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with one of these insurance companies. We will suppose 
that a parent insures a child for a penny a week, and that 
that weekly payment goes on for six months. At the end 
of the six months he will have paid 2s. 2d., and then, 
upon the death of the child, he receives £2 10s. 6d. Well, 
my lords, what are you, on the other hand, to deduct 
from that sum ? You are to deduct, of course, all neces- 
sary death expenses. Yes, my lords, but only necessary 
death expenses. I think we may safely say that a parent 
who means to profit by a child's death will not incur 
unnecessary expense upon the death. He is not likely to 
send for a doctor or a sick nurse, whose aim will be to 
preserve the life he wants to destroy ; and I do not 
think, when the death takes place, he is likely to go into 
very deep or expensive mourning for the death of the six 
months old child whom he has just murdered. Then, my 
lords, let us see what the death expenses are likely to be. 

First, there is the expense of the funeral, and not even 
necessarily that, because the parent may drink every 
penny of the insurance money, and then the parish will 
be compelled to bury the child. But let us see what that 
expense, if incurred, may be ? I have a list here of twelve 
undert^ikers in London who announce in their windows 
that they will conduct the burials of children under five, 
all expenses included, for sums ranging from 15s. to £1. 
Deduct that sum, together with the 2s. 2d. premium, from 
the insurance money, £2 10s. 6d., and you have an 
average balance of something like £1 8s. 4d. profit. 

Not unfrequently, however, a child is insured in two 
companies. Nothing is commoner than the double insur- 
ance of children ; and then, for the additional penny 
a week, the parent gets the whole of the second sum of 
£2 10s., because, although there may be two insurances 
there can be but one funeral, and the profit, as I have 
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made it out, is simply this : that for the expenditure of 
48. 4d. in the course of six months the parents receive 
£5 Is., so that a balance or premium emerges on infantile 
murder of £3 16s. 4d. Of course, in the case of halfpenny 
premiums, the sum received is half of that. 

Now, my lords, these sums may seem very small to your 
lordships, but £2 or £3 is not a small sum to that class 
which insures for a penny or a halfpenny per week. It 
is a very considerable sum to a needy man. It means the 
payment of arrears of rent, getting clothes or tools out of 
pawn, and far more frequently it means an immediate 
and near prospect of a big debauch, and spending of the 
insurance money in drink. It has given rise to a horrible 
state of things in our great towns. Parents have been 
heard, more than once, to say of a dead or dying child, 
**Now we shall have a little funeral and big drink." 
My lords, I state the whole case for the Bill in that one 
sentence. I want to stop these '* little funerals and big 
drinks/' I ask your lordships to consider what horrible 
demoralisation to the himian mind and heart there must 
be caused by this system, when such a sickening phrase 
as that can become proverbial. 

Then, I ask your lordships to see what protection there 
is for these child lives P We are told that there is the 
protection of parental care and affection. I am very far 
from denying that in the very great majority of cases 
that is a real protection ; but it is not adequate to meet all 
cases. We are accused of libelling the working classes 
in this matter, and of representing them as if they were 
devoid of natural affection. That accusation is absurd. 
We do not libel the grocer when we pass statutes against 
false weights and measures ; we bishops do not libel the 
clergy when we propose measures for enforcing clergy 
discipline. In every class and profession there is a 
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residuum of evil-disposed persons, and to take legislative 
precautions against them is no libel upon the rest. I 
believe that the affection of the poor for their children, 
and the privations they will go through in order to bring 
them up decently and put them out in life, their sacri- 
fices for them in times of sickness, are very noble traits 
among them. This beautiful feature in the character of 
poor working men and women is often exhibited in a way 
that puts to shame their betters. 

But there are such people as unnatuj:ul, cruel, and 
drunken parents ; and until this residuum improves or 
disappears, there must, in the present state of the law, as 
I have shown, be serious danger to child life. My lords, 
let me observe to you that though the proportion of these 
bad and cruel parents may be relatively small compared 
with a vast number of poor who treat their children with 
kindness, it may be absolutely very large. If only one in 
each thousand of these six hundred thousand children 
meets with foul play, it is a small figure as represented in 
decimal fractions, but it means six hundred children mur- 
dered in England every year. Take again, other classes, 
of children who are brought into the world every year 
in this country. There are fifty-four thousand children 
who are described by the significant phrase " not 
wanted," illegitimate children. Take the case of the 
baby-farmer, who takes from the young trusting mother 
her child in order to hide her shame, and then locks it 
within her detestable den, where it will rot and starve. 
When you put all these things together, I ask your lord- 
ships, may not there be very serious danger to child 
life? 

Then there is the question of the protection afforded by 
doctors' certificates. The doctor must certify, of course, 
that the child has died from natural causes^ or there will be 
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an inquest and consequent exposure. My lords, a doctor's 
certificate in most of these cases cannot be worth the paper 
it is written upon. The doctor is obKged to certify that 
the child has died from natural causes. The child mav 
present all the symptoms of having died from what began 
from a natural cause, though its death has, in fact, been 
aggravated by improper food and improper treatment, and 
the doctor cannot possibly distinguish between the one 
case and the other. His certificate is, therefore, useless, 
unless he knows the history of the case. From whom is 
he to get that history P The only persons who can give it 
him are the persons who, ex hypotheM, are engaged in the 
proceeding of so ill-treating the child that it shall die. 

My lords, I will give you one letter from a medical 
man before I go further, and I will ask your lordships to 
take each piece of evidence which I give you merely as 
sample evidence, for if I were to put all the evidence in 
my possession before you my speech would last until mid- 
night. I have here a letter from Dr. Bar wise, a medical 
man of Birmingham, who wrote to the public papers about 
it. IIo says: — 

*♦ You are to my painful knowledf^ absolutely within the truth when 
you state that every year hundreds of parents are guilty of child-murder 
in this town. Bcwides the cases brought to light in the coroners* courts, 
there are vast numbers more which are reported to the coroner, but which, 
after inquiry, he decides it would be useless to hold inquests upon ; and 
th(>re are alno many more where the medical attendant is compelled to 
grunt a certificate, because he could prove nothing against the statement 
of the parents. The foot is, there are no certain signs whereby starvation 
can be detected, and the medical man has to rely upon the bare word of 
the m(»thor that the child is properly and regularly fed. Every thoughtful 
practitioner must be fully convinced that he has filled up * marasmus' 
(wtisting disease) to parents who have practically starved their children to 
death. Frequently the first thing the mother says is, • I suppose you will 
give me a oertifieat-e if anything happ< i s.* Hardly a day passes without 
my hearing it, and I generally find tl.at the parent would gain several 
pounds from some insuranoe office if their child died.*' 
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So much, my lords, for the protection afifordcd by doc- 
tors' certificates. Then, if these people do not escape that 
mesh there is the chance of a coroner's inquest. But, 
again, there is little chance of the coroner interfering 
successfully, because the principal witness must be the 
medical man — the poor little children are, of course, not 
competent witnesses — and who else is there to convict in 
the vast majority of these cases ? The coroner's juries 
are generally told by the coroner, " There is no legal evi- 
dence to convict this person." I will now trouble your 
lordships with a very important and interesting letter 
from another medical man on this subject. He says, 
writing to myself : — 

" I am perfectly satisfied that there are any number of murders of 
mnoccDt children for the sake of the inMorance money. L^nfortunately, it 
is almost impossible to bring" the crime homo to the parents, as it is so 
easy to get rid of an infant by ne-rlcict, irregular feeding", and bad food, 
and, even when ill, neglecting to carry out the doctor's orders. I have 
seen several cases of this sort when in practice in Dcvonsliire, and was so 
impressed with the fact that I gave out that I would have an inquest held 
on any child dying tliat was insured. In some very bad cases in which 
inquests were held I was met by the one (Question, * Are you prepared to 
swear that the child would have lived had it been properly fed ? ' As I 
could not swear to anything of tlie kind, but simply express my belief, 
the verdict was returned as death from natural causes, although everyone 
knew well that the babies had been as much murdered as if they had had 
their throats cut. The mothers are too crafty to starve them to do.ith, but 
give them sour f(X>d, causing diarrhoea, expose them to cold, &o., and 
neglect to g^ve medicine, &c., as ordered." 

And then the infant dies. Your lordships see, therefore, 
what protection is afforded by the coroner's inquest and 
jury. 

Then, if they do not escape the inquest, next comes the 
court of assize ; and if your lordships think for a moment 
how much stronger the evidence is required to be in a 
court of assize, and how difEcult it is to obtain a verdict 
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there, you will see how likely these persons are again to 
escape conviction, that each of the successive meshes lets 
through a vast number of cases, and that neither the 
doctor's certificate, the coroner's jury, nor the court of 
assize proves a sufficient check upon infanticide. 

My lords, I have gone through the cases of supposed 
protection of child life, which, it is sometimes said, make 
infant insurance perfectly safe, and your lordships will 
judge of what effect they are ; but I shall prove to your 
lordships that infanticide does really occur. We who 
bring forward this bill are asked, " Can you produce any 
cases of infanticide ? " If, by cases of infanticide, you 
mean cases of infanticide which have been brought to trial, 
and in which a conviction has been obtained, and where 
those convicted have been punished, of course we cannot 
produce many such oases. If we could, there would be no 
need of this bill. It is just because there are in the 
majority of cases no means of securing punishment that it 
is necessary to alter the law. As the Committee of 
the House of Commons on Friendly Societies, in their 
report the other day, said — 

'< It is almost impossible to bring to conyiotion crimes committed in the 
privacy of the house." 

It is necessary, therefore, to bring forward a bill of this 
kind. But, my lords, these convictions do occur, and 
when they do occur, they let in a very lurid light on 
child insurance. 

My lords, I need scarcely say to you that the evidence 
which will warrant a judge and jury in hanging a man 
for murder, and the evidence which will warrant the 
passing of an act to prevent him committing murder, are 
not exactly of tho same character; and I think it is 
absurd to ask us to give you the same evidence in one 
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case as in the other. But I will give you the opinion of 
persons who are quite competent, as your lordships will 
agree, to judge in the matter. First, I will give the 
opinions of her .Majesty's judges. They are certainly 
persons who have ample opportunity of forming an 
opinion. Let us see what they say. Mr. Justice Day 
stated in a recent case — 

''Those pests of society, those deadly societies which insure children, 
which seem to be instituted for the destruction of children, for the perpe- 
tration of murder." 

Here is Mr Justice Wills — 

'' It is a melancholy fact that in a great many of these cases — the deaths 
of young children — the wretched children's lives have been insured. These 
insurance clubs or societies have their agents all over the kingdom, per- 
suading people to insure the lives of their children for sums which are a 
great temptation toward their destruction. I cannot say how strongly I 
feel on the subject of these insurance societies for very small children. 
Originally, I have no doubt, some of them were started with the motive 
and for the purpose of inducing people to save, so that, in the event of a 
calamity happening, they would have the means to meet it ; but they have 
terribly degenerated. How many cases have I tried, from one end of the 
year to the other, in which the subject of the inquiry was the death of 
children whose lives had been insured ? Oftentimes it would be a much 
more correct definition of these so-caUed insurance societies to say that 
they were death insurance societies.*' 

Those are the opinions of her Majesty's judges. Now, 
isay lords, I will give you the opinions, if you will bear 
with me for a moment or two longer, of a number of 
coroners. 

Here is the opinion of Dr. Macdonald, the coroner for 
the north-east of London. He was asked, in giving 
evidence before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons — 

** Are you of opinion that infantile insurance is an incentive to crime f 
A. I am distinctly of that opinion. — Q. You have also had experience as 
a medioil officer. Does the result of your practice run to the same con* 
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olnmon? — A, Yes, as a doctor I saw that the general role was not to kill 
the children outright, but let them die gradually from bad feedin^f, not 
having medical attendance, and so on." 

Another coroner, Mr. Troutbeck, of West London, says — 

** The practice of innnring infants* lives seems to me to be a custom that 
is to bo condemned on every ground." 

Then Mr. Hawkes, the coroner for Birminghan, says — 

"Ah long as those abominable infantile insurance societies exist, so 
long will mothers oome to this court to tell the story the jury have heard 
to-day." 

Then the coroner for North and South Wales, Mr. 
Cuthbcrtson Ilowell, says — 

*'Tho prnctice of insuring children Is becoming far too common. If 
insured children are t^iken ill they are frequently neglected. Their 
parents have a direct interest in their death." 

One instance more, my lords. Mr. Carter, the coroner 
for the county of Gloucestershire, says — 

** The longer I live the more occasions I have to look with suspicion on 
dostths of young children that are insured. Insurance encourages a 
greater iut?reHt in their deaths than in their survival. I shall do aU I can 
to put it down." 

My lords, I have given you the evidence of coroners. 
I will now puss on to the evidence of clergymen. You 
will find that two committees of the Houses of Con- 
vocation reported strongly upon this subject, and the last 
committee more strongly than the first. I will now give 
the evidence of public registrars, who have great acquain- 
tance with these matters. Take the opinion of Mr. Lud- 
low, the Chief Registrar-General of Friendly Societies, as 
given before the Committee of the House of Commons. 
He savs — 

** I think it perfectly clear that in no case is it the interest of these 
8<.H;ieties to increase infant mortality ; all insurance bodies wish life to be 
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prolonged and not shortened ; but I have no doubt that the practice of 
such societies does tend, and must tend, to increase infant mortality. The 
mere fact that a collector calls week by week at a poor man's house, or 
room nither, to receive a halfpenny premium for each of his children, must 
familiarise those parents with the death of those children/* 

Then Mr. Ludlow is further questioned by Mr. W. F. 
Lawrence, who says — 

" That is precisely what I wanted to elucidate ; it is only presumption ; 
there is no evidence really worth talking of to prove the increase of infant 
mortality under the system ; it is what we may all think likely, but 
there is no real evidence to go upon. A. No ; but at the Friendly Society 
Commission we certainly found that infant mortality was greatest in those 
towns and localities where these societies were strongest." 

Then Dr. Thomas Grimshaw, Registrar-General of Ire- 
land, referring to the city of Dublin death-rate amongst 
children, said — 

** It was very large, and an extraordinary thing to be observed in con- 
nection witli it was the number of children who died not having been seen 
by medical men, and no exertion having been made to save their lives. 
The way in which children were allowed to die, so that insurance money 
might be had for them, was a disgrace to the whole nation.'* 

Let me give your lordships one more instance, and a 
very important one. It is the evidence which is afforded 
by the verdict of a jury last year, if I recollect rightly, 
in a case of child-murder, where the child's life was 
insured — 

** The jury are of opinion that the facilities g^ven by the loose system 
of life insurance practised by some of the companies is an incentive to 
wilful murder for the sake of the insurance money." 

And they desired the coroner to convey that expression 
of opinion to the Home Secretary, in the hope that 
the Government might initiate some legislation to remedy 
the evil. 

My lords, I have now given you a largo amount of 
evidence from our judges, coroners, medical men, clergy- 
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men, and insurance registrars; and now let me give von the 
last expression of opinion with which I shall trouble the 
House, and one that has moved my own mind very much. 
When it was known that I was introducing this bill into 
your lordships' House, I received a letter from the head 
of a shoe-factory in my own diocese, from one of those 
men who, as we say in Northamptonshire, "has risen 
from the shoemakers' bench" to the control of a con- 
siderable factory. He writes to me to say — 

**Mj lord, I am delighted to hear that you intend introducing a hill 
into the House of Lords to stay the lives of infants from being insured, 
as this is getting a crying evil in our villages. Agents are coming round 
daily persuading mothers to ensure the lives of their children. I feel 
persuaded that once the question is taken up in Parliament, it will stay a 
great amount of evil.'' 

May I add one instance more which affects my own mind 
greatly. The wife of a respectable artisan in Peter* 
borough, who had lately lost her child in the infirmary, 
said to the Sunday-school teacher of her child — 

** Ah ! miss, my poor child was not insured ; my husband and I lived 
in Sheffield eleven years, and we saw so much of the wickedness in the 
way of child insurance that we agreed that no child of ours should ever 
be insured.** 

And when she was told I was bringing in this bill she 
said, " Thank God ! he does not know the good he will 
do." This, my lords, is evidence from the working classes, 
whom we, the promoters of this bill, are accused of 
libelling. The evidence I have given your lordships' 
House is simply sample evidence, and it can be multiplied 
to any extent. 

Now, against all this, what is there to be said P We 
are told there is statistical evidence against it, and I 
must really ask your lordships' attention for a moment 
to this extraordinary example of statistics. This is not 
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a very amusing subject, but I think this will amuse your 
lordships. We are told that it is impossible that there 
can be this amount of child murder, because the statistics 
show that the percentage of mortality among the insured 
children is considerably lower than the general death- 
rate all over England, to the extent of no less than eight 
to fifteen in favour of the children insured in these 
societies. 

Well, my lords, if this precious piece of statistics were 
worth anything, as I can assure your lordships it is not, 
it would certainly prove the most' extraordinary physio- 
logical fact conceivable ; it would prove that so invigorat- 
ing is the process of insurance in the case of an unconscious 
child six months old, that it lives longer than an uninsured • 
child. So that, my lords, it would come to this, if these 
statistics are correct, that these insurance societies are a 
kind of health resort for sick children, and that when a 
doctor has tried every other remedy, and feels himself 
compelled to say, " I can do no more," he need only add 
•* Try insurance ; and if that does not save his life nothing 
else will." But these extraordinary statistics are easily 
disposed of in a moment. The Registrar- General's returns 
are, of course, credited with the number of deaths of all 
children bom alive in this country, but the insurance 
societies are not credited with the deaths of those children 
who die before they have been insured. Of course, the 
rate of mortality diminishes day by day from their birth. 

Another most important thing to be remembered is 
that a very large amount of child insurances in these 
societies falls through ; that is to say, their parents fail to 
keep up the payment of premiums on the policies, and 
they become what are called " lapses." In that case they 
go off the books of the societies, and I suppose the bene- 
volence of the societies does not induce them afterwards 
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to endeavour to trace out the parents for the purpose of 
giving them the benefit from the premiums paid. If those 
lapses amount, as I am told they do, to nearly one-third 
of the whole number of such policies taken out, your 
lordships will clearly see that the area in the one case 
from which the percentage is taken, and the area in the 
other are not equal, and, therefore, these statistics are 
worth nothing. 

My lords, I have gone as rapidly as I could through 
the very largely extended case which I have to put before 
your lordships consistently with doing anything like 
justice to it, or making it plain to the Ilouse ; and 1 have, 
in the last instance, to put before your lordships what the 
remedies are which I propose in my bill for these terrible 
evils. 

The bill is really very simple and very brief. It con- 
tains in the first clause a provision which extends the 
protected life of a child to fourteen for boys, and sixteen 
for girls. That, as most of the other provisions are, is in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. It brings down, also, 
the absurd inequality between the death expenses and the 
death profits by lowering the amounts for which children's 
lives can be insured. 

Then follows in Clause 2 a provision upon which, I 
confess, I lay very much sti*ess, though it has been 
strongly objected to, and it is the provision that the 
money shall not go to the parent or person insuring, but 
to the undertaker. This follows the analogy of the sick 
club, where the money does not go to the parent, but to 
the doctor attending the sick child. There can be no 
profit to the parent under this clause. 

But there are some objections put forward to this pro- 
vibion. The first is, that there may be collusion between 
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the undertaker and the parent. Against that we provide 
by heavy penalties to be inflicted for any such collusion, 
and I should hope and trust that if there were any such 
attempts those penalties would be rigorously inflicted ; 
and I should then hope that the sight of a collusive under- 
taker and parent on the treadmill would have a very good 
effect in preventing those collusions for the future. But 
the principal objections which we have to meet, we may 
say, are two : one is, that it would prevent the parent 
providing medical attendance upon the child, as the money 
must all go to the undertaker. But the services of a 
doctor can be obtained for the payment of a penny a week 
by another insurance. There is nothing to prevent the 
parent doing that with no gain to accrue at the child's death. 
But, my lords, if that is not thought to be enough I am 
perfectly willing to put a clause into the bill which will 
provide for payment of the doctor's attendance out of the 
insurance money, as well as the undertaker's fees. 

Then, the last objection is that you would greatly enrich 
the undertakers by this measure, because the parent who 
has insured his child for £o cannot put it to any other pur- 
pose which may be desired, but is obliged to give it all up 
to the undertaker. Well, my lords, I would rather that 
undertakers should be enriched than that children should 
be murdered — if you are obliged to do it. But you are 
not in the least obliged to do it. That objection could 
only apply to the death-profit on insurances now effected. 
It could only apply in case the operation of the act is 
retrospective, because as soon as new insurances had to 
be effected under this act parents would not be so simple 
as to insure for a larger sura than was needed to provide 
for the funeral expenses, in order simply to enrich the 
undertaker. 

Therefore, the whole of these objections disappear, and 
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would be at once met by doing what I am perfectly willing 
to do in committee, that is to say, cutting out of the ninth 
clause the latter part, and leaving it simply that this act 
shall not affect contracts which have been entered into 
until after the date of its passing, thus making it entirely 
prospective. I can only say that I shall be perfectly pre- 
pared to consider any amendments upon this clause that 
may be proposed in committee, which will not interfere 
with the object and intention of this bill, which is simply 
to prevent the possibility of a death-profit being made by 
the insurer. 

My lords, if we cannot prevent this evil by this bill of 
mine, or by some other bill which your lordships* wisdom 
may devise, then there is one other alternative, and to that 
we shall have to come. That is, the absolute prohibition 
of infant insurance altogether ; because I am quite certain 
of this, that when the conscience of the English people is 
once fairly roused, as regards the iniquity and cruelty 
now going on in connection with child insurance, they 
will come to one resolution at any rate, that do it as you 
may by legislation, settle as you choose in your wisdom, 
one thing they will not have, one thing you must prevent, 
and that is a system by which parents all over England 
are making money by the deaths of their children. That 
is the object of the bill. 

My lords, the other provisions in this bill are mainly 
provisions which are recommended in the Report of the 
Friendly Societies Committee, to which I have already 
alluded. Let me say a word or two in conclusion, 
perfectly respectfully, of the Report of . that committee of 
the House of Conmions. That committee, unfortunately 
I think, imposed upon itself a very severe limit as to 
taking evidence upon this subject. It excluded all evi- 
dence that was not sv.orn evidencCi and the consequence 
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was tliat a number of letters and published statements, 
which I have now read to your lordships, were excluded 
from the consideration of the committee, on the ground 
that the writers were not there to swear to them. I have 
no doubt the committee had good reason for what they 
did ; but the result, unfortunately, was the exclusion of a 
large amount of evidence, and the consequence was a very 
guarded and cautious Report. But the Report, neverthe- 
less, states that there is considerable danger to infant life 
uader the present state of the law, and makes a number 
of recommendations to prevent this danger, which are 
followed in the provisions inserted in this bill. 

And now, my lords, I have only to entreat you to par- 
don me for dealing at so great a length with this subject, 
which, I think, however, I could not possibly have com- 
pressed into smaller limits than I have set myself in 
dealing with it. Believe me, I have shut out very much 
that I could have given in the way of evidence, much that 
I might have said, in deference to the convenience of your 
lordships ; but I trust I have said enough to induce the 
House to consent to the second reading of this bill. 

If your lordships should be of opinion that the evidence 
before you is insufficient, and that the really well-con- 
ducted Friendly Societies should be heard before a com- 
mittee of this House before the bill is passed, I have no 
other objection except that it will delay this measure. I 
have and can have no other desire than that the best 
interests of the working classes should be fairly, truly, 
and properly considered in framing such a measure as 
this. But however it may be dealt with, I am perfectly 
persuaded that your lordships will not let this matter 
drop, that Parliament will not let this matter drop, and 
that the country will not let this matter drop, once the 
facts of the case are fairly brought before them. 
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My lords, I can assure you that I Iiave not overstated 
my case ; on the contrary, I have been careful to under- 
state it, because I know that exaggeration has no weight 
with the judicial temper of this House. I have seen 
myself described in the papers, by my opponents, as the 
very pathetic prelate who is to persuade your lordships 
to pass this measure. The only pathos which I have 
brought before your lordships to-night is that of very sad 
and terrible facts. I would not attempt to induce your 
lordships to pass this bill by any persuasion of mine. If 
I induce you to pass it, it will only have been by the 
unimpeachable evidence of its necessity which I have 
adduced. 

If what I have said is believed by your lordships 
to be really true, I feel sure that I have an advocate 
in the heart of every one who is now listening to me, 
that will plead for these poor little ones much more effec- 
tively than I can plead for them. There is not a parent 
present who has been gladdened by the sight of his little 
ones, who has known the joy of looking into their faces, 
or who has known the sorrow of looking with ineffable 
anguish on the still, immovable face of a little one, whom 
all his wealth, all that care, skill, and affection could do 
has failed to snatch from death — there is not a parent 
here who will refuse to listen to me when I plead for 
these little ones who have, through all their lives, never, 
perhaps, known a kind word or look, but have only known 
that last act of cruel mercy which has terminated their 
lives. I feel sure that your lordships will do all in your 
power to interpose the strong arm of the law to defend 
these helpless, hapless children from the misery which 
now haunts their lives, and from the greed and cruelty 
which too often untimely end them. 
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